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Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts that Your Aepils Mill 


Souvenirs. for Closing 4 jay 


















Your sd wish on 

losing Day 9 

Is that, in yelrs to cojne, 
you may ~§ ——— 

Recall with joy the hours 
here spent, ; 

And all that each dear 
friendship meant. 
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Pine Tree Design No. 10 















Weir this remembrance 
of the school year now 
closing, your teacher wishes 


you success and happiness 
inall the days_to come. 
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Happy Days Design No. 12 


some little gift or token of remembrance which would serve in later years as a pleas- 

ant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. This act of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the teacher is appreciated by both the pupils and their parents and adds a 
pleasing touch to the Closing Day Exercises. 

The Owen Souvenirs have, with frequent modifications and improvements, been used 
by teachers for more than thirty years as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they 
are more popular than ever. Their beauty of design and coloring, their appropriateness 
and personal appeal and the good taste and careful workmanship displayed in their pro- 
duction, all combine to make them the best Souvenirs obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 
your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice 
of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings in the full colors of the originals and 
the sentiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 31% x 5% inches, Cover 
of heavy white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully executed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style ‘A’? described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the’ 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


Special Discount on Club Orders | A Sample 9% ,22¥ one, (your choice) of 


When two or more teachers send us their 
orders for Souvenirs together we will allow 
a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


Your Photograph on Every Souvenir—A Distinctly Personal Touch 


Either of the two [ ae ' will appear in its 


I: has long been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at Close of School 


in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
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inside of front cov- 
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and bright. If pho- 
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sired an illustration | 
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Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 
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y, 3 a remembrance of the 
happy’ days spent a 
in the siton room, this 
souvenir is presented to 
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Landscape Design No, 1 








% [0 keep bright 
the memories 
of schoolday 
associations, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you by 


your teacher. 


Pansy Design No. 3 




















: Wih pleasant 
: memories 

our school 
associations 
and best wishes 
for the future, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you by 


> your teacher. 











When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school oflicers, place, date, your own name and in 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
seore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charge. 





As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 


ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 
order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 

















Rose Design No. 7 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The attractive colored pic- 
tures on the Educational Scroll 
are easily turned, one after the 
other, into. position under the 
Reproducing Slate by a simple 
twist of the handy knob which 
you see near the latch on out- 
side of the case. 











New Easy Way to Earn Big 
In Your Spare Time 





The Playbox not only keeps 
children out of mischief, but it 
sives them something construc- 
vive to do all the time. Special 
Moulding Clay is furnished to 
model animals and figures ex- 
plained on the scroll, 


Ready to spin 
the Versatilla in- 
dicator. It is al- 
ways a joyous mo- 
ment for children 
as they wait to 
see what stunt 
they are to do or 
what game they 
are to play next. 


A pantograph for enlarging 
or reducing pictures is part of 
the Playbox. This illustration 
Slows a boy enlarging one of 
the pictures on the 
Educational _ Scroll, 
reproducing it on a 
large writing tablet. 
The use of the Pan- 
torraph is fully ex- 
plained in Playbox 4 
Jirections, ie 
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The Drawing and Reproducing slate is 
made of transparent ground glass. Under 
this Slate are 23 colored sections of the 
Educational Scroll. The child can take a 
lead pencil or a colored crayon and outline 
what he wishes to draw, coloring it right on 
the ground glass slate. The Playbox is the 
only educational outfit on the market with 
equipment for tracing. 
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Just Show Parents This New Kind of 
Educational Play -- The PLAYBOX 


Here is an Amazing New Kind of Fascinating Play which Scientifically De- 


velops Keen Minds and Strong Bodies. 
The Playbox was Invented by Prof. Ray C. Beery, the 


Want One. 


Priced So Low Every Home Will 


Famous Expert on Child Training and President of the Parents Association. 


$16 a Day is Easy---You Can Earn $75 to $125 a Week 


N Saturdays or during vacation you can easily 
O earn $16 a day. The Playbox is one of the 
biggest and most important inventions of 
years—it combines the most scientific and ap- 
proved educational features with a new kind of 
play which is not only highly amusing and fasci- 
nating but which also builds character and will pow- 
er, creates strong, quick, accurate minds, and forms 
habits of industry and originality—all in a natural, 
easy, unforced way. 


Every thing about the Playbox is a suggestion 
of action—something for the child to do. Not only 
does the Playbox keep a child busy and out of mis- 
chief, but everything is constructive. The child 
learns to make things and do things. It has been 
truly called, “The Box of a Hundred Games.” 


And now you can turn your spare time into cash 
by showing this wonderful new kind of play to the 
mothers of your children. Your opportunities for 
profit are practically unlimited. Every mother— 
and every child too—quickly sees how valuable is 
the Playbox. 


Once a child sees the Playbox he wants to own 
it right away. One little fellow was so anxious to 
get the Playbox that he decided to work hard for 
several weeks to earn the money for it. A number 
of tests with children have been made in which the 
Playbox was set on a table along side of Children’s 
oe and educational desks. Children 
were told to go to the table, examine the articles, 
and state which they would prefer as a gift. In 
most cases the children seemed surprised at the 
question and replied, “Why, the Playbox, of course!” 


The price of the Playbox is so low that sales 
come quickly and easily. It is priced much cheaper 
than the average child’s desk. Nearly every family 
spends a lot more every month or two on ordinary 
toys which have little or no educational value. 


Get a Playbox FREE 


Send at once for full details of our wonderful 
new plan which gives you a Playbox absolutely 
FREE. If you start with us now you have a 
splendid chance to develop into a district or state 
manager earning a profit on every sale made in 
your district. As we are receiving a large number 
of requests for territory every day, we urge you to 
send in your reservation before some one else takes 
over your territory. Mail the coupon at once for 
full information. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 83 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
| THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, | 
| Dept. 83, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. | 
| Please tell me how I can make from $75 to $125 a 
week as a representative of the Playbox, and also 
| how I can get a Playbox FREE. | 
| Name } er = | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
























































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AlI subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no imterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals shouid reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 





AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal i in 
each locality, also at ete. 
Sample copies and all y terial furnished 
free on application. 











OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


66 RE the ‘Movies’ to Blame?” is 

a question asked by a great 
many people these days. You will al] 
be interested in the answer given on 
page 29 of this issue by James N. 
Emery, who has made a study of 
children’s picture-going habits and 
preferences. He shows just wherein 
there is cause for alarm and wherein 
justification for reassurance. He is 
too sensible and too sure of the won- 
derful possibilities of education and 
entertainment latent in the screen to 
join with the frantic few who would 
like to ban motion pictures entirely; 
but he points out that the wild-west 
and “comedy” types of film are the 
ones which must be most carefully 
guarded, so far as grammar grade 
pupils are concerned, because these 
are the kinds that most appeal to boys 
and girls in their early teens. 

The cross-word puzzle fever, in its 
course around the habitable globe, has 
not let us escape—but we are trying 
to turn it to good uses, On page 64 
you wil! find an ingenious puzzle on 
“Health” by Daniel Chase. See wheth- 
er you and your upper grade pupils 
can work it all out without reference 
to the solution. This, more than much 
talk, should impress health truths. 

Before we begin to live up to the 
title of this column by telling you 
about April, we want to mention Mrs. 
McFarland’s “Problem-Project Study 
of Sugar” on pages 34-35. Nothing 
was said of it in the Forecast last 
month, and now we can only call your 
attention to it. 

Well, as to April, suppose we begin 
with the cover: Lerolle’s lovely soft 
French landscape with figures, called 
“By the River.” Like this month’s 
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cover, you will find it a delight to live 
with. Then there will be considerable 
attention paid to our friends the birds 
and the flowers, not to forget some 
bunnies and Mary’s lamb and other 
seasonable items. This year April 
means not only mid-spring but also 
Easter, and that has not been for- 
gotten. Neither have we forgotten 
that in April comes the 150th anni- 
versary of certain important events 
in our history. Did you ever read 
Paul Revere’s own account of his ride? 
We are going to publish it, illustrated 
by a map and pictures. 

Of especial interest to a majority 
of our readers will be Mrs. Fryber- 
ger’s April title, “Music Appreciation 
for the Rural Schools,” and the same 
is true of Miss Davis’s third article 
in her School Lunch series. 

The civic poster by Mr. Lemos, 
“Vanishing Wild Flowers,” will make 
a splendid companion for the March 
tree conservation poster, and it will 
fit in well with Norine Connelly’ s Wild- 
Flower Project, with Maude Wood 
Henry’s “Will You Help Save Our 
Wild Flowers?” and with Virginia 
Baker’s illustrated Nature Lesson on 
the Bloodroot. Mr. Solar’s drawings 
for bird houses will be welcomed by 
boys, whether or not they belong to 
manual training classes. Dr. Shu- 
feldt’s bird study will be of the Brown 
Thrasher. Other articles and pages 
of construction work, belonging to 
series already familiar, will be found. 

In the entertainment department 
will be offered a spring playlet, a 
short play to use in “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week,” and “The Birds’ Com- 
munity Sing” —a novel program in 
which birds are impersonated. In ad- 
dition, there will, as usual, be music 
and recitations. 








The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, 
may be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. 
prices when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


Save Money on These Magazines and Books By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 


The list below gives the 
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'e is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s 
e at er Capital. It is now in its 32nd year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
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Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to whatis going on in the world and the PATH- 

FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’sissue all the important news of the 

day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is alsoa vast amount of general information 

of : ial value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
NEAREST OFFICE. 
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IGLUEY 
PASTE 


The Children 
Like It 


You will hear the kids in 
the school-room say they 
“like it” when once you let 
them use Gluey Paste. 
There is no better indica- 
tion of paste quality than to 
hear kids praise it—they 
are mighty hard to please. 












Gluey Paste is a pure veg- 
etable paste. It dries quick 
—sticks quick and has a 
grip that holds. Never 
needs water—has a pleas- 
ing odor—and is creamy 
white. 


Gluey Paste is economical 
and cuts expenses for the 
3000 schools who use it ex- 
clusively. It will cut ex- 


penses for your school too. 
Send for prices and our 
big Gluey Catalog. 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the largest line of adhesives 


Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 








GLUEY COMES 
IN 4 OUNCE TUBES 


Snecily 
Gluey Puste 


You will find it will pay 
to specify Gluey on your 
next order of paste. Com- 
pare Gluey quality and { 
prices with other paste— { 
see for yourself how 
Gluey stands out supreme. 
You can buy Gluey in 





? 








| “ew '| | tubes or in half gallon | 
[COMMERCIAL] | page 








and gallon jars. 
for quotations on your Q 
requirements. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Stories to Tell to Children. By Sara 


Cone Bryant (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst). With 
illustrations by Frank C. Pape. Cloth. $1.50. 
175pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Stories to amuse, stories to educate 
and stories with a moral are all in- 
cluded in this book. Written in an 
entertaining manner, they may be 
either read or retold to the children, 
who will shout with laughter at the 
attempts of a bear to make a mud- 
mask to protect himself from the bees 
while he steals their honey. The un- 
selfish girl who hopes when she loses 
her hat that some other girl may find 
it and enjoy it, and the boy who gives 
his phonograph to a sick child whom 
he has never seen, are good examples 
to set before children in reading. The 
stories are all suitable for use in the 
schoolroom, or for bedtime stories at 
home. 


Rural School Management. By Ina G. Barnes, 


M.A., ural School Supervisor, La Grange 
County, La Grange, Indiana. Cloth. 303pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


We are living in an age of speciali- 
zation, of intensive training along one 
line rather than superficial training 
along many lines; yet to-day there are 
very few books adapted especially to 
the needs of rural school teachers. 
Rural School Management is a book 
which teachers of rural schools cannot 
afford to be without. It treats of 
rural school and community life in its 
many phases from the teacher’s point 
of view, and offers practical helps 
for the management of the school. 
This is not a book of theory only; the 
suggestions have been made because 
they have been found practical in 
rural schools where they have been 
tried. “Why is not our school library 
of more benefit to the pupils?” ‘How 
can warm lunches be served in rural 
schools?” “How can I manage the 
‘unmanageable’ pupils?” These ques- 
tions and many more are answered 
in this book. 

Pieces with Pep. For Commencement and 


the Whole Year. By John H. Arnold. Cloth. 
307pp. Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, 


Pa. 
The Blue Book of Prize Pieces. Compiled 
and Arranged by John H. Arnold. Cloth. 


810pp. Handy Book Corporation, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

In every community there is an ever- 
increasing demand for _ selections 


suitable for prize speaking contests, 
entertainments and rhetorical practice 
in school. These books, compiled by 
Mr. Arnold, will be of much aid in 
supplying this demand. The Blue Book 
of Prize Pieces contains four groups 
of selections under the following head- 


ings: “Americanism,” ‘Characteri- 
zation,” “Humor and Dialect,” and 
“Miscellaneous.” Most of these se- 


lections have been presented in public 
with marked success. Pieces With Pep 
is an especially valuable book for 
school use. Part I contains selections 
for ‘Commencement exercises—saluta- 


4 $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: 529-53°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 














Plays--Plays 
Our new 1925 catalogue is just out, 256 pages, listing 
thousands of the best plays for amateurs. 

ONE ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE and STUDY 
Preface by AUGUSTUS THOMAS, 


25 one-act masterpieces by American, English and 
Irish Dramatists. 


1 bound vol $3.15 postpaid 
SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY and LITERATURE 


By OLIVE M, PRICE. 


Preface by Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, 
Supt. Pittsburgh Schools 7 


1 bound volume, $1.75 postpaid. 
Send 4c for the new catalog 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 


T.R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 W. 45th St., New York City. 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1 worth of Latta’s 
supplies with one of the 
following and subtract 30c 
from total. Try it. 

Latta’s Bk. for Teacher $1.00 
Primary Education... .$2.00 
Normal Instructor-P.P. $2. 
Everyday Plans, 3 vol. $1. 
The Real Mother Goose $ 
How to Teach the Pri- 
mary Grades 
Sceley’s Question Book $1.50 
Marion George Plan Books, 
10 vols. Primary, set, $3.50 


HOW TO TEACH 
PRIMARY GRADES 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%x6%, assorted colors, half-inch 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats.....14c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
aper, assorted colors, half- 

inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
with weavers ........06-29€ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats......17c 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


For the Children’s Hour. .$1.74 


slits, 








_— . Mother Stories .......... $1.49 
emcee | More Mother Stories......$1.4 
Cimmesiense | Firelight Stories ......... 4 
For the Story Teller......$ 1.74 

Friendly Tales ..........$ 1.74 

Tell Me Another Story. ...$1.74 

Animal Stories ............ 59¢ 

BNOIO StOlil$  ocscsccccsee $1.24 

In the Child’s World..... $2.49 

The Real Mother Goose. ..$1.99 

Child’s Garden of Verse. .$1.49 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales...... $1.74 

Blackboard Stencils 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 


Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Tulip; 
_ Pussy Willow; Goslings; Birds; Eskimo; Chicks. 
New Cuitp Lire Carenpar Stencits, 22x34, Set 
nine school months, 74c; each, llc; 3 for 29c. 


LATTA’S HELPS for TEACHERS 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


- Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 


READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOX FOR 








TEACHERS—The new edi- LU 
tion is 9x14 inches, contains | LATTAS BOOK} 
288 pages and weighs two 

pounds, It represents the | TEACHERS 





efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the | 
needs of primary and rufal 
teachers. Postpaid for $1.00 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of 
miscellaneous supplies and 
pay only 49c for Latta’s 
Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase 
of supplies amounting to not less than $10.00. 


r= 
| 











Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles 






No. I, per Ib., 98c; No. 2, 93c; No. 3, 90c; 
No. 4, 87c; No. 5, 83c; No. 6, 77¢; 4” Flat, 96¢ 
Raflia, natural color, best grade, per pound... .25¢ 
Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ 4c 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per pound...... 83c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........43c 
Sex Hygiene Books en 
Teaching Sex Hygiene...... 64c pha tel aaa 
Herself, $1.34; Himself. ..$1.34 . ae 


TALKS WITH WOMEN 


The Man and the Woman..31.09 CONCERNING THEMSELVES 


Primary Supplies 
Latta’s penmanship copies, 

700 words of good script.. 
8 Assorted Borders to Color.. 
25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches. .! 
Carbon Paper, 20x 30, one 

sheet, Pies 3 168. cccccecsave 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22..19¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains. . .33c 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 





Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box.....% 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., 


asstd.. . 1% 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .34c 


Paper, Paste, Crayons 











Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Co.orep Cuark, Box M, doz. asstd...Z4c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..........19¢ 


Entertainment Books 







| SPECIAL 
Special Days in Primary Grades.29c ]iiemebem 
Catchy Comic Dialogues....... 34c PTT 
jolly DIGIOGBES 6c cccccccresees 39c PRT) sb 
Monologues for Young Folks...34c 


Monologues Grave and Gay... .34c¢ 
Closing Day Entertainments.....39 
Tableau Lights, red, green, blue, 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .29c 
Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen.......+-+ee+e0: l4c 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz... .74c 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x20—Helping Hand, 
Washington, Lincgln, Can’t You 
Talk, Feeding Her Birds, Song 
of the Lark, Stratford on Avon, 
Avenues of Trees, Angelus, In- 
nocence, Gleaners, Dance of the 
Nymphs, Windmill. Each 44c 
Hand Colored as above...99c 
Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 19c; both for 34c 
50 Popular Pictures, 2%2x3, 19c 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 7c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, 24c 














in native dress..... 2 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for 24c 


Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 84c 
Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....12c ae 
ff in., 16c; 34 in., 20c; 1 in.........24¢ 
in Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....17c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9..14c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 24c 
Crepe Paper Posters: Birds, Easter, But- 
terflies, Mother Goose, Japanese, ea., 24 


Sewing Cards 





Familiar Birds sewing cards........... carer > 
Latta’s Sewing Cards, 30 good patterns...... 19¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, per set....... 24c 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





OtHer STENCILS, 22x Common White Draw- 
oa each, IIc; Over- ing Paper, lb., 18c; 
y por Marching, IMPORTANT: We 2re_ prepared to supply ream, 9x12, wt. 0% 
< be and wy * any books published by the Ibs., $1.12; rm, 6x9 
bu “Gic, a F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering wt. 3% Ibs..... 58 
Chicks U Hen _and books and supplies from us you may include any Construction Paper 
— _* Uncle Sam, | items needed from the Owen list and thus save 18x24, asst. color 

vangeline, Sunbon- | the time and bother of making out two orders. 15 sheets, 2 Ibs., 
net Babies, Roll of 2c; same paper 
Honor, Program. 9x12, 5( e 25 

‘ ; , : x12, 50 sheets. .25c 

PuysioLocy SKELETON, each IIc, Heart, Stomach, Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. I3c: ream 9x12 

_ Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. wt. 5 Ibs. 6lc; ream 6x9, wt. 214 Ibs......32c 

Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Flowers, An- Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 

imals, Children, Birds, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for Ilc 18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... 43¢ 

Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12... .,. 16c 


——REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A.—— 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE : 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. — I8th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Ask for Catalog Listing Everything for the Teacher 


Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 
6x9, 2 Ib, 42c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ib. 90c 

Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11 
4 Ibs, 98c; or 8x10% for 93c. Good type- 
writer paper, 84%xI1, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.05 

Examination Paper, printed heads, 100 sheets, 24c 

Crayola No, 8, dozen boxes, 97c; “Blendwell,”’ 
good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes... ..47¢ 

Ideal Paste Flour, 1 lb, makes | gal., per Ib. .25¢ 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, | ih 23; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 37c; quart, 4 lbs.. 


Flash Cards 


Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 19% 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers. . 24 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......25¢ 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for All Grades... .22c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards.. 23¢ 


Drawings to Color 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in outline...... % 


50 Outline Maps, 8%x11, any subject.......3 
50 Special Drawings to color, assorted, 6x), .24¢ 


ocQae 


21 Large Colored Posters to cut and mount. .24¢ 
Latta’s Paper Cutting Designs, 42 in set, 5x8, 17« 
Primary Language Cards, 96 drawings, set. . .24¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, 720 words. . .27¢ 
latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 cards... .44e 
Easy Sentences to Trace, printed dimly...... 15¢ 


2,220 Alphabets and Figures to Paste........ 19¢ 
Alphabets on Cards, 1900 characters......... 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 96 pages, 6x9... .. 29% 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, 1 to 5 inches, box, 43c 





COPING SAW with 12 
6 inch blades..........29¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
__.trace actual size........1% 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole. 24 
Tube Mending Glue......14c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
__cises for Boys..... 2K 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions ...... 1% 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
He PUUNMEEE 660 5.centaceesa c 9% 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build.....64c 
1% 


Six Loom Patterns to trace.......19%¢ 
Busy Hands in Construction Work, 7% 
Constructive Work, by orst....99¢ 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....... 
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Largest 
Teacher 


Placement 
in the U. S. 














Under One Management 
E. E. OLP, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


For many years a leader. Re- 
cently acquired adjoining 
suite to meet growing needs. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Bldg., Washington 
Security Bldg., Evanston, III. 


General teacher placement 
work in all sections of the 
country. Operates on a cost 
basis. Free registration. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago Temple, Chicago 


Exclusively for college (in- 
cluding teachers college) and 
university work. Operates 
on a cost basis. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


An educational clearing 
house for teachers and 


schools. Service covering 
all problems and interests of 
teachers. Public school 


work, including teaching and 
administrative positions, a 
specialty. Operates on a cost 
basis. Free registration. 


GRADE TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, 
National Teachers Agency, 
and Education Service are 
all enlarging their facilities 
for grade work. Through 
their various connections, 
they cover the entire country. 
If available for a _ position 
now or next September, write 
for an application blank. 


If you attend the meeting of the 
Department of Superintend in 
Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26, come to see 
us at our Booth, No. 104, a few steps 


from the Registration Desk. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tory, valedictory, and essays of a gen- 
eral nature. These may be either re- 
produced as here given or used as types 
to assist in the writing of original 
themes. Part II contains pieces for 
the various holidays that are celebrated 
in the schools. In both books the 
pieces are of such varying lengths and 
diversified subjects that there should 
be something to meet any need of old- 
er pupils. . 
Woodworking Machinery. By William Noyes, 
M.A., District Director, Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. Illustrated, Cloth. 144pp. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill 
Woodworking Machinery is a tech- 
nical treatment of the subject indi- 
cated by the title, and is designed for 
educational purposes. It explains how 
certain operations are performed by 
machinery, and shows the remarkable 
development that has been made along 
this line in the past twenty years. 
The construction, methods of working 
and advantages of the woodworking 
machines are set forth. The text is 
fully illustrated. To insure accuracy, 
most of the descriptions of machines 
were sent to the manufacturers for 
revision before inclusion in the book. 
Handcraft for Home, School, Playground, and 
Summer Camp. With numerous drawings and 
diagrams. Paper. The Playground and Rec- 


reation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Handcraft is sure to prove a book 
of great value to teachers, mothers 
and playground directors. It includes 
a variety of articles that may be made 
by children with inexpensive .mater- 
ials and tools, together with directions 
for making, illustrations, and patterns. 
Cork toys, wooden toys, tin can arti- 
cles, lanterns, kites, bird houses, flow- 
ers, and many articles to be made from 
wax and crepe paper are described 
and illustrated. The patterns are full 
size, with clear explanations. Some 
of the articles suggested will make 
unique favors for parties. Many have 
actually been made by children, so 
there is no possibility of their being 
too difficult. Anyone who is directing 
children’s play, whether at home, 
church, school, or on the playground, 
should have a copy of this book. 

Py ee for Everybody. By G. M. Miller, 


Cloth. 186pp. $2.00. G. M. Miller, 
1341 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


So often well-educated persons give 
a wrong impression of themselves by 
use of faulty grammar. It may be 
that they have been busy learning 
“more important” things, or they may 
have “just not liked grammar” when 
they had the opportunity to study it 
in school. Whatever the cause of this 
truly unfortunate condition, they are 
sure to learn, sooner or later, the great 
need of a ready command of the Eng- 
lish language, both in business and in 
social life. English for Everybody is 
especially planned for those who wish 
to be able to speak correctly. There 


are fifteen consecutive lessons, written’ 


in a concise manner, omitting un- 
necessary details, and giving only the 
essentials. This book is excellent as 
an aid in reviewing for those who have 
previously studied the subject, as a 
textbook for high schools and colleges, 
and for individual use by those who 
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Pa A F the Lord had blessed me with a family of | 

eN (os daughters, they would all be grade teachers. | 
Cas Why? Because a successful grade teacher can | 
I Ze always get a job and the size and remuneration. | 


depend only upon herself. 


There are some wonderful positions in the grades in the | 
large cities and suburban towns where liberal salary sched- | 
ules are enforced. Then again every high class grade teach- 
er is a potential candidate for critic and supervisory posi- 
tions in state normal schools and large city systems. Grade | 
teachers are the fount from which the supervisors flow. | 


A great many school systems and normal schools employ 
teachers through The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency. For 
almost nineteen successful years The Yates-Fisher Teach- 
ers’ Agency has been under one management and has placed 
teachers over a great part of the United States and has 
built up a wonderful asset of confidence, loyalty and faith 
in its methods. It would be hard to excel The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers’ Agency on choice of location, salary and number 
of positions. 


Write 
Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616-620 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Western Office 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 























a ——————_WeEnroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
OKY /T7- TEA CHIE RS' Branch Agencies: 
7.67 A Oa A Portland, Ore. - N.W. Bank Bldg. 





Minneapolis, Minn, - Lumber Exchange 
Rialto Bldg. 





410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 





Kansas City, Mo. - - 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =" **°New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


46th year. Oldest Teachers’ Agency in the United States under 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU one continuous management, Unexcelled personal service. 
Free Registration. Well prepared teachers in great demand. 

205 C 7th Street, AlJentown, Pa. “It pays to Register with this Agency. Write today.” 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 





V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


f 27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. ‘No fee till position is secured. 


work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 





9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 

EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIG IED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 8c OLS in The WAST and ahve ADV ANGI SACHS eae 


2 percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





ORATIONS, DEBATES. ESSAYS, ETC. pre. 


9 pared to order. $2.00 per 1000 
words. Outlines, $1.00 each. 
P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 








Unusual facilities for 


Bardeen-Union —piating grade wncke 
Teachers Agency, cf, better posi- 


Exceptional places for exceptional teachers. 

Noregistration fee.—Permanent enrollment, 

BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse,N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


You will find in our large library subjects on Travel, 
Nature Study, Biology, Child Life, Health and Sani- 
tation, Popular Science, Industry, History, Sports 
and Pastimes. For February bookings we recom- 
mend The Story of the Star Spangled Banner, The 
Heart of Abraham Lincoln, Be Prepared, etc. 
Send for complete details and catalogue. 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, INC., 808 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Progressive, Wide Awake Teachers 


Wanted tne co.oPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
302 Hurst Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION FREE—You have the ability. Why not list your services with us ? 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 











BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nan Re sncy 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 





FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















™ Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency 


410 PyTHian BLOG. 
. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 
Been SOUTH BEND, IND. ae 
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No. 2 
SOUVENIR 


Write for samples. 


O 


copies—8 cents each. 


ed Series Closing Day Souvenirs shown at the right 
are made of heavy art paper, with excellent color 
tones enhanced by the use of exquisite Sepia repro- 
ductions from the works of great Masters of Art, and 
giving an effect of rich beauty ordinarily found only 
in the most expensive printed matter. 
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UVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


The kind your pupils like to keep. 


individually to your order. 


of the name of 





ie k : F The Souvenirs shown here are the latest development in a 
printing method which brings you beautiful designs and careful workmanship at a remarkably 
low cost. They are distinctly your gift to your class. 
In addition to your name, your pupils’ names, the name of your school, etc., these little remem- 
brances carry an appropriate message from you to your pupils. They are a real joy to give, and 
the kind your pupils will always cherish. 


HARTER’S NO. 1, 2, AND 3 SOUVENIRS 

The No. 1, 2, and 8 Souvenirs are beautiful little six page booklets designed to be made up 
Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs to give 
the attractive book effect illustrated at the left. 
space for special imprinting to your order. 
The appropriate sentiment on page one of the insert together with special PRINTING 
1 L : School, District, County, State, your name, and your pupils’ names 
make this gift distinctly your “bon voyage” to each of your pupils. 
Covers of these Souvenirs are made from SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONGS. Send 
coupon below for samples of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs. 
PRICES No. 1, 2, 38—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 
é With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per 
dozen, any quantity. Envelopes in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 


HARTER’S ASSORTED SERIES SOUVENIRS 
Another new idea in gifts to your pupils—The Assort- 





A four page insert allows ample 


HARTER’S 
“ASSORTED SERIES” 





Hach Souvenir made with open panel cutout in 


cover, showing miniature mounted on page three, se- 
lected from World’s greatest paintings . 

_,Cover pages carry appropriate sentiments in beau- 
tiful art type, with i 
Space on page 3 
place and date, 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER—Get one or more of your 
associate teachers to order Souvenirs with you, and we 
gladly allow 10 per cent discount on entire lot. This 
applies to Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Assorted Series Souve- 
nirs shown above. 


border designs and decorations. 
for teachers eme, name of pupil, 
Price, each, '...08; per doz., $0.75 





THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. A wealth of 
Commencement ideas and practical suggestions for 
closing days of school. 
Contents: Salutatories, 
16; Valedictories, 12; 
Histories, 7, entirely 
new forms; Prophecies, 
8 exceptionally original 





features; Class Colors, 

combinations; Class 
Flower, 9; Class Yell; 
The Will; Class Grum- 
bler; Presentation of 
Diplomas, 5 orms 
Drill, 
Class Songs, 4; ass 
Poems, 10; Class Mot- 
toes with Essays, 9 
(English and Latin) ; 
Suggested Mottoes, 107; 
Class Plays, 4; Sug- 
gestions for Novel Pro- 
grams, Class Trial, 
Drama, Biography, 
Journey, Commence- 





_ tion, Debate, Reunion, 
Convention, Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, 
Pow-Wow, Baccalaureate Sermons. 

Subject never before so thoroughly covered. 
Space does not permit giving complete contents. 
Beautiful cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attrac- 
tive type, illustrated, 370 pages. D-101, Price $2.00. 
CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. Contents: 25 
recitations, 2 addresses, a salutatory, 2 valedictor- 
ies, the class will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 
8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exercises, dialogues and 
plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive program. 
128 pages. P-61, Price 40 cts. 

GOOD STUNTS FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 
Contents: A mighty useful little reference book, 
containing all kinds of suggestions for Class Night, 
Commencement, etc., as given in different towns and 
cities of the United States. E-308, Price 50 cts. 
WHAT TO DO COMMENCEMENT WEEK. Con- 
tents: Book of good things to do at class recep- 
tions, alumni meetings, etc. Contains class poems, 
good titles for essays, complete orations, prophecies, 
wills, etc. A genuine help. E-309, Price 50 cts. 
COMMENCEMENT HELPS AND HINTS. Con- 
tents: For Eighth Grade people. Bright, up-to- 
date collection of usable material, Contains salu- 
tatories, valedictories, prophecies, histories, songs, a 
playlet, etc. E-310, Price 35 cts. 
BROWN-EYED BETTY. Contents: Clever com- 
edy-drama, 3 acts, 6 males, 6 females, Distinct 
types in the life of a village; all parts good, extra 
people may be used. A clean wholesome drama. 
Time 2% hours. E-312 
MOCK COMMENCEMENT. Contents: Humor- 
ous entertainment for any occasion. The number 
of characters can be varied. Exceedingly funny. 
Plays about 40 minutes, E-334, Price 36 cts. 
TEN COMMENCEMENT SONGS. Contents: 
Splendid collection of new songs, written for Gradu- 
ation Day. Original class songs, commencement, 
valedictory and farewell songs. Some set to orig- 
inal music, some to favorite college songs, and oth- 
ers to operatic selections. Words and music com- 
plete. -202, Price 35 cts. : 4 
WHEN WE GRADUATE. Contents: Indispen- 
sable material for commencement season, covering 
every need for this occasion, ‘graduation made 


» Price 35 cts. 


easy.” Beneficial to_teachers or pupils of, gram- 
mar grades, high schools and collenes. M-203, 
Price 60 cts. 


HOW TO STAGE A PLAY. Amateurs find this 
book indispensable. It tells just what you want to 
know in brief space, enables you to give successful 
entertainment instead of a failure, Fundamentals 
and secrets of practical stage-craft fully explained 
and illustrated. Includes all information about 
rehearsals, scenery, duties of managers, actors, ac- 
tresses. Covers every conceivable feature of suc- 
cessful entertainment. D-118, Price 35 cts. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE A PLAY. Points the way 
to financial success for your production. Gives ad- 
vertising stunts, ticket schemes, and plenty of 
ready-made ‘‘Copy.” D-119, Price 35 cts. 
SCHOOL SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. Excel- 
lent songs for last. day celebrations, Some original 
music, others set to familiar tunes, For all grades. 
M-2141, Price 25 cts. 
THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. Humorous en- 
tertainment. 1 ac’ 8 males, 12 females. Time 
thirty minutes. An old-time school room, with 
many “kids’”’ parts. Easily staged. Full of real 
fun from start to finish, D-117, Price 30 cts. 
TWENTY YEARS HENCE. Contents: Farcial 
drama, three acts, ideal class play for —_ or gram- 
mar grade, pupils depicting members of the class 
twenty years after graduation. Class reunion ex- 
ceedingly interesting and_ clever. ey staged. 
M-201, Price 35 cts. 


Time, about 1% hours, 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, QHIO 











ment Times—Last Fdi-* 





PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR SPECIAL AND CLOSING DAY 


CATCHING CLARA. Contents: Commencement 


play. Junior Class determined to capture presi- 
dent, Great excitement and a thrilling time, with 
lots of fun. 3 scenes, 10 males, 15 females or 
more. M-205, Price 40 


THE MASONIC RING. Contents: High-grade, 
of excellent literary merit, spicy, clever, succession 
of provokingly funny climaxes, Each part equally 
strong. 3 males, 6 females. Three acts, two 
hours. _M-206, Price 40 cts. 

THE CRIMSON AND THE BLUE. Contents: 
Class Play, four acts and epilog, 6 males, 6 females. 


Always a brilliant success. Highest type of com- 
mencement play, M-220, Price 40 cts. 
THE FIFTEENTH OF JANUARY. Contents: 


College comedy, 3 acts, 11 males, 10 females. 


Tine, 2% hours. Strong play, plenty of action 
and comedy. D-103, Price 35 cts. 


THE GRADUATES’ CHOICE. Contents: 12 fe- 
males. Time, 35 minutes. Girl graduate, meets 
the virtues and the vices personified. She listens 
to advice of Fancy and wisely selects future com- 
panions. D-105, Price 25 cts. 

KICKED OUT OF COLLEGE. Contents: College 
farce, 3 acts, 10 males, 9 females. Time 2% 
hours. Most popular boy in college—So busy with 
various social and athletic activities that he is 
dropped from roll, but makes good and is allowed 
to re-enter. Full of comedy, incidents, action. 
D-106, Price 35 cts. 

THE RUMMAGE SALE AT HICKORY HOLLOW. 
Contents: Rollicking performance depicting well- 
known village characters. Always a success, 2 
males and 10 females required, with room for any 
number as customers. M-212, Price 35 cts. 
ALL A MISTAKE. Contents: Farce-comedy, 3 
acts, 4 males, 4 females. Time, about 2 hours, 
All women are named ‘‘Nellie’’ creates continuous 
action and laughter. D-131, Price 35 cts. 

THE CLASS SHIP. Contents: Commencement 
playlet, 3 males, 8 females, Time, 35 minutes, 
Dramatization of Longfellow’s ‘‘The Building of 
the Ship.” D-111, Price 25 cts. 

THE PATH ACROSS THE HILL. 
Comedy-drama, 3 acts, 5 males, 3 females. Time, 
2 hours. Three couples involved in tangle. Strong 
human emotions, parts are easily learned, tombey 
neighbor, sharp-tongued mother, colored cook and 
husband. Staging is not difficult. D-136, 
Price 35 cts. 

THE BELLS OF FOL-DE-ROL. An_ interesting 
operetta, written for voices of medium range 
throughout. The King of Bachelorum, Court 
Physician, six lovely sisters, and a fascinating wid- 
ow are introduced, with a merry -~_ and climax. 
Superb, high-class_ production. males, 7 fe- 
males, chorus if desired. M-215, Price 50 cts. 
WHO AM 1t? Contents: Comedy, 1 male, 3 fe- 
males, Time, 15 minutes. College girls carry out 
an imitation stunt to the discomfiture of a digni- 
fied uncle. Every day costumes; scenery not es- 
sential. D-133, Price 25 cts. 
ANNE OF ANN ARBOR. 
drama, 4 acts, 4 males, 4 females. 
and stage settings. Bright and live y 
pecially for high school. A royalty of $5.00 is re- 
quired for each presentation. E-303, Price 35 cts. 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE WAY. Contents: 
Comedy-drama, 4 acts, 6 males, 7 females. 4 col- 
lege girls and 4 college boys have leading parts. 
Plenty of comedy and action. Many amusing in- 
cidents. E-304, Price 35 cts. 

FUN AT THE FIVE-POINT SCHOOL. Contents: 
Not a portrayal of the present-day school, but the 
one your parents attended. Many funny variations. 
10 females and 7 males. Plays about 45 minutes. 


Contents: 


Contents: Comedy- 
Easy costumes 
comedy, es- 


A very laughable entertainment. E-306, Price 
35 cts. 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. A clever 
dramatization. Short and simply staged. 11 chil- 
dren. M-266, Price 15 cts. ‘ 
LIGHTHEART. Allegorical play; two acts suit- 


able for indoors and out. 7 males, 12 or more fe- 
males. M-267, Price 35 cts. 
CLOSING EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
Recitations, dialogs, and other attractive features, 
bright, spicy and thoroughly up-to-date. _ Refresh- 
ing because every number is good. Contains greet- 
ings, welcomes and valedictories of a childish na- 
ture. M-273, Price 36 cts. 
CLOSING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES. 
Wide-awake recitations, covering all phases of last 
day and vacation — = pa ys 
salutatory and valedictory; two clever p " - 
ling with fun, etc. M-274, Price 35 cts. 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES FOR ANY TIME. Inter- 
esting, amusing. Primary and intermediate grades. 
Witty, spicy and lively. M-268, Price 36 cts. 
AND THE LAMP WENT OUT. = Screamingly funny 
yantomime. One person seated who reads aloud. 
haracters, without speaking, act out the story in 
the most realistic manner. 2 males, 2 females, 
and reader, M-214, Price 35 cts. 


A HANDFUL OF HOLIDAYS—A new book of 
children’s verses and poems celebrating the seasons 
and holidays throughout the year, f 
entertainment purposes and 
school 
while for every occasion, 
No. H A-502, Per copy 25 cents. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
For at least 8 boys and 8 girls. 


SUSAN GETS READY FOR CHURCH. Time ten 
minutes. It is time for church and Susan, at her 
toilet, excitedly calls for missing articles, with rap- 
id line of gossip about friends and church activ- 
ities. P-53, Price 25 cts. 

DIALOGUES FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. Con- 
tains twenty-five original humorous dialogues, suit- 
ing all classes of children usually found in a 
country school. D-116, Price 35 cts. 


, for reading and 
varticularly suited to 
use because it includes something worth- 
32 pages, paper cover. 


A Flower Pageant. 
Full directions; 





costumes which are simply made with crepe paper. PRINTED STATIONERY $1.25 
4ines are in rhyme, clever, > i y a ., . 
intermediate. pine. Ceres, Sangeet, Peamaty and Excellent for gift or personal use. See our 


drills dainty and pleasing. 





Songs unusually tuneful, dances and 


P-63, Price 35 cts. announcement on page 21 of this magazine. 





GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS—INVITATIONS—DIPLOMAS 


The dignity and charm of your Graduation and closing days of school are materially increased when you 


know that the supplies you select are pleasing in appearance and in perfect taste. We 


make such selec 


tions easy for you by providing Certificates of Promotion, Diplomas, Commencement Invitations and 
Announcements worthy the dignity of the occasion. 


press the spirit and taste of your class let us send 
you our 1925 samples at once. 


sidering the 
assortment of styles and designs permits selections 


to exactly fit your purse. 
NO CHARGE FOR SAMPLES 


These samples are sent to you without charge, 
and will help you make selections at the time and 
in the manner most convenient for you. We send 
you order blanks and complete instructions for or- 
dering by mail, Please check samples you wish to 
examine on the coupon below. 


To assure selection of numbers which truly ex- 


NEW STYLES AND PRICES FOR 1925 


Prices we quote are exceptionally modest con- 
high quality offered, yet our wide 





CLASS AND SCHOOL JEWELRY—FELT NOVELTIES 


Use the coupon at bottom of this page or send postcard for our new Catalog of Class and 


School Rings and Pins. 


Contains descriptions, illustrations and prices on all public and pri- 


vate school Jewelry and Emblems. 





hundred, $12.00. 


NEW ELEMENTARY CLASS PINS BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 


Just the thing that pupils and Sunt 7 iste 

teachers have been waiting for Limited space prevents a full list WwW } 
Heavy pressed metal, nickel bor-]ing of the very complete Harter } 
Sere a lettering. Background in| Line of Pennants, Banners, Arm E 
eautiful crimson, maroon, orange, A 

amethyst, blue, yellow, etc., a_dif- Bands, Caps, Pillows, Memory Ss 
ferent shade for each class. Sam-| Books and other Felt Goods. Write T 
ples sent Principals on approval. | for Special Catalog which describes 


Price only $1.60 per dozen; per| 411 of these items in detail. 








‘PREMIUM NO. 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
We send correct number of good pencils for your 
pupils to sell at 5c each. Then send us the pro- 
ceeds of the sale and we ship the premium at 
once. 





Panto- 


1—American Flag. 3x5 ft.] PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's 


(see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. graph, 60 pencils. 
— j 5 

PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50) PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book 
PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 50|°f Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils. 
pencils. PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘“‘Supplemen- 
| pecan ng NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils.| tary Classics." 100 pencils. 

pencils. . . ny - 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Indepen- PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5 x 8 


dence, original Script. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 
ing Clay. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ Pantographs. 
100 pencils. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pictures, 

your choice of any of the attractive pictures 

listed in our new Teacher's Catalog. 50 pen- 

cils. 

Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher's Catalog which fully describes new premiums, 
and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


50 pencils. 
Ibs. Permoplast Model- 
190 pencils. 





—————-~-For FREE teaching helps and catalogs use this COUPON-———- 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 

C}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, ete. (Free) 

[}—Samples of Graduation Announcements and Invitations. (Free) 


C}—-Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1925. (Free) 
(}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog—circular. (Free) 
(J—New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 


(}~—Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs—the kind my pupils will like. 

{}—Free Pantograph folder, which describes an easy way to make large blackboard or desk 
maps, drawings, pictures, and decorations. 

(}—Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for every grade. (Free) 

[}~-Free copy of “THE GRADUATE’S GUIDE,” the finest selection of Commencement 
Plays, Entertainments and Speeches to be had. 

(]—Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things 


that every teacher needs. (Free) 
MTR GERCE( A GFCGS 55s 06 0b CAREC EUR CCORDCKCOPGD TERUG ENDED DR ORDURCCER ROSS CEREA CEC CRCCEN 
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2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A GIRL 
WHO WANTED TO SING 


One of the many interesting stories related in the 
book ‘‘Physical Voice Culture” referred to below 
is that of a girl who found success and happiness 
in a wonderful system of voice building exercises. 


Her story is told in a series of letters to Prof. 
Feuchtinger, M.A., the directing genius of the 
Perfect Voice Institute. The first fetter, written on 
a slip of cheap note paper, told of her ambition, 
her long struggle to develop her voice, of her de- 
Spair at ever achieving anything worth while. Then 
she started the course. Gradually, as she prac- 


tised the simple, silent exercises, the tone of her 
letters changed, They told of triumph after tri- 
umph both in this country and abroad. Finally 
one day there came a letter on heavily monogram- 
med stationery. It described the greatest event in 
the life of a young singer—her triumphant entry 
into grand opera, 

But you must ,tead the entire story in ‘Physical 


Voice Culture.” It is absorbingly interesting and 
every word of it is true, 








ustOut! 


“Physical 
Voice Culture” 


It Shows You How 
to Develop a Strong, 
Beautiful Singing Voice 
Send TODAY for This 


FreeBook 


Read the true stories of men and 
women who have learned from ac- 
tual experience that PHYSICAL 
VOICE CULTURE is the one in- 
fallible, tested, scientific method of 
voice building. Just a few years ago, 
Bert Langtre’s voice was weak, rough 
and harsh. Now he is singing in 
Grand Opera. Many cases like this 
are cited in this remarkable book— 
true stories of men and women who 
reached the goal of their dreams 
merely by taking advantage of the 
chance that is now open to you. 
Find out how you can builda strong, 
beautiful singing or speaking voice 
in a simple, easy, natural way by 
silent physical exercises in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 


We Guarantee 
100“Improvement 
in Your Voice 


This wonderful, scientific method of voice 
building will improve your voice at least 
100% or every cent of your tuition will be 
returned without question. It is ideally 
adapted to home study. You can continue 
your present occupation while building a 
voice that will compel the admiration of 
your friends and give you unceasing joy 
and satisfaction. 


W rite! 


Send right away for your FREE copy of 
the fascinating, new book PHYSICAL 
VOICE CULTURE. Find out how to real- 
ize the amazing possibilities of your sing- 
ing or speaking voice through a silent, 
home study method that has been won- 
derfully successful with thousands of 
students. Write TODAY! 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 38.23 Chicago 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


are willing to find the errors they com- 
monly make and to correct them. The 
treatment of the subject is by no 
means exhaustive, but aims to give the 
important subject ‘matter for the bene- 
fit of those who have not the time to 
devote to a minute study of. technicali- 
ties. Mistakes often made in pronun- 
ciation and in spelling, correct forms 
for various types of letters, typical let- 
ters, and grammar drills are given. 


The Modern School Readers. The Socialized 
School Series. Containing Selections of Value 
in Realizing the Social Efficiency Aims of 
Modern Education. By Ruth Thompson, au- 
thor of “Our Neighbors Near and Far,’ etc. ; 
Harry Bruce Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Calif., author of ‘Motivation of 
School Work,” etc.; with the assistance of 
G. M. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Reston University, 4 volumes. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Primer, 79pp.; Book One, 150pp.; Book 
Two, 157pp.; Book Three, 213pp. Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Is the content of the reading book 
of any importance except as a tool for 
learning to read? Many children read 
only meaningless words, and others 
who understand the meaning of what 
they are reading, are reading such 
sentences as, “I see a cat” and “Do you 
see the dog?” These lessons are sat- 
isfactory for teaching the technique 
of learning words, and give the child 
a certain amount of satisfaction in his 
attainment; but more benefit would 
be derived from the lessons if the con- 
tent of the book were of real value. 
Such has been the aim of the authors 
of The Modern School Readers—to put 
into the reading lesson something 
that is worth the child’s effort in learn- 
ing to read it. For example, in the 
Primer are lessons which teach polite- 
ness, health, safety, cleanliness, and 
kindness; and Book I shows the chil- 
dren something about shopping—how 
to ask for the desired article, and the 
necessity of paying for it. All the 
selections in this whole series of 
readers have been chosen for their 
content as well as to satisfy the read- 
ing requirements for the respective 
grades. At intervals throughout the 
books are suggestions for play based 
on the reading. The illustrations are 
original and very attractive. 

Myths from Many Lands. 
Cowles. Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. 
124pp. 68c. 

Old Tales from the 


By Julia Darrow 
Cloth. 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 
East. By N. Moore 
Banta. [Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Cloth. 
128pp. 68c. <A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

The Fairy Babies. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Cloth. 124pp. 
68c. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

The importance of silent reading 
in the training of pupils of all grades 
is now being. realized more than ever 
before. Emphasis is being placed up- 
on the child’s understanding the mean- 
ing of what he has read. If, as is 
often the case, the child must read and 
reread the same stories for lack of 
something new, he will gain very little 
from his silent reading. Every school 
library should have an abundant supply 
of supplementary readers and story- 
books to be used for silent reading, as 
bases for written and oral composition, 
and at times to furnish entertainment. 
Myths from Many Lands, Old Tales 
of the East, and The Fairy Babies are 
all suitable books for this purpose. 
The first book, containing many well 
known myths and some less well known, 
is intended for fifth and sixth grades. 
The stories, like most myths, teach 
valuable ethical lessons without seem- 
ing to be written for the purpose of 
teaching morals. Old Tales of the 
East, for third and fourth grades, is 
a collection of tales from the Chinese, 
Japanese, Jewish, Hindu, Turkish, 





TEACHERS WANTED=—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila., Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind, 


Needed For Our Calls. 0 \- 
TEACHERS aa sanean ae ma rn are ge 


to positions through ap- 
Teachers Ar e Elected plications placed “ this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of ‘‘Short Stories 
about Salaries.” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
702-3 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Gia. 


$1,000 For A Story 


The first story, it was, after the author joined Pome 
80 











M arch 1925 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Better Teaching Position 


6534 Western Rererence TeachersWantea 


may be yours in the é 
In your Landind my Land, Ana hat @world aaay” - 


next County, the 
next State or a thou- 
sand miles away by 
enrolling in the same 
Bureau the employers 
used who asked us offi- 
cially in one season for 
the number of teachers ( 
in each state as indi- 
cated on map. Write 
Today for free copy of 
“Stepping Upward.” 
Free enrollment. 
Strictly professional. 


Western Reference & Bond Association 
418 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Fortieth year. We need many GRADE 


ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS for positions in good schools 
everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERVISORS and CRITIC 


TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 


ESTABLISHED OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Has wide personal acquaintance with School Offi 
cials in Northwest, Midwest and Western States. 
Fills positions Public and Private schools, Nor- 
mals, Colleges. Send for Free Registration Blank. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, 
809-10-11 Besse Bldg., 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 





MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 








ALL THE WEST THE BEST 
pen BOISE, IDAHO _ 
ALASKA HAWAII Let Us Bring You West in 1925 THE WEST 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU “222°! 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years college work. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a equate deal to - 
concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas ” 


acquaintance with school authorities. 
Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. We will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions. 
Registration free. Write us your wants. We dothe rest. Offices: —3525 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. | 315TaborOperaHouse, Denver,Colo. 402, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


WE NEED YOU NOW FOR THOSE EARLY VACANCIES 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ~ ° ° MISSOULA, MONTANA 














Des Moines, Iowa. Situated in the 


Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency fiat ste a Opentis 


Twenty years of friendship making bring us in close contact with school officials. We can interest and 
locate teachers of necessary training. Why not register with us for a position? 
H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor, Youngerman Building, 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency ‘rclivm tewesn Texhes 


224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 
and Private Schools. Established 33 years. Write for booklet, ‘How to Apply”. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works”. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 
The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 
Write to CHAS, E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
32nd. year of S' ful Service; this should interest Pri: and Grade Teachers prepared to do good work. 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager. vasa * ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





High class nationally known 











IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION ! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of the 


Mississippi river, write us atonce. Not an agency. 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, "2:3" Denver, Colorado 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 92st i: Yarns. Ayla 


723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 77,Scethem Building, 


ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early appointment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 

















Reporting Syndicate. Another woman be 

her first article for $250. Authorship pays big. If 
YOU want to sell your stories, articles or poems, write 
oday foro FREE Copyright book “HOW TO 


t ur 
WRITE FOR PAY” and learn how these ambitious 
writers succeeded from the start. No 
obligation, 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
962, Times Bldg., 


Write now. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU %23s7aiuny panne 


FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, No Branch Offices. 








piss reacuers aceNcY ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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The Little Teacher Games 
, Delight, 





A’s F 
Winning f4 
Cards 





The Guess My Name Game 8 for $1.00, 50c each. 
The Best Times Table Game 8 for $1.06, 50c each. 
Picture Pocket Animals 50 cents. 

The School Combination Game 6 for 50 cents. 
Teachers everywhere, testify as to the merits of these 
wonderful school room games. r 

THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO. 
109 Lyon St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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to Teachers only 


Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 
10 cents to all others. 
W. H. DEAN COMPANY 

















45 East 17th St. New York, N. Y. 
How to Ghalk Talk 
y Just Off the Press 






94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas, 52 full page draw- 
ings show you how to draw 
faces, cartoons, trick pictures, 
upside-down and dot pictures, 
landscapes, ete. Full of fun 
and entertainment for Teachers, 
Lecturers and classroom blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 





pages and contents free on request. 
T.S.DENISON & CO., 
Dept. 93 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)4x7, $1. 
Note size 614x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12'4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
G.0-D. La i 





cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 

Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 











Literary Assistance 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, ete, pre- 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 
words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one carbon copy) $1 per thousand 
words. Markets for Literary wares suggested. 


F.H. CROSS, STUDIO, 4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











BEFORE ORDERING 
PENCILS for your 
School, write for our 
list of Free Premiums. 
We give you credit. 


THE DAYTON PENCILCO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and Arabian folklore. The stories 
that are here retold have been care- 
fully chosen with a view to the lesson 
taught as well as with the desire to 
please and entertain the reader. The 
Fairy Babies, a more elementary book, 
tells about the ink-bottle babies, their 
adventures and the stories that are 
told to them. In this book there is 
a story for each month of the school 
year. Any or all of these books would 
make a valuable addition to the school 
library, or to the teacher’s private 
library of stories to read and tell to 
the children. 


Other Books Received 


We and Our Health, Book One, By E. 
George Payne, Ph.D., Professor of Educational 
Sociology, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; formerly President Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis; member of various Health 
and Safety Organizations. Illustrated by Ma- 
bel Latham Jones. Cloth. 86pp. The Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society, New York. . 

Voltaire’s Merope, Tragedie. Edited with in- 
troduction, biography, notes, and vocabulary 
by Thomas Edward Oliver, Ph.D., Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 145pp. $1.10. 
The Century Company, New York. 

What We Hear in Music. A Course of 
Study in Music History and Appreciation for 
use in the Home, Music Clubs, Conservatories, 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. By Alice Shaw Faulkner. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 45lpp. Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. A Manual of Method. By 
Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York; Author 
of “Principles of Educational Practice,” 
“Teaching Children to Read,’ “The Teaching 
of Arithmetic,” ete. Cloth. 355pp. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 


Foods, Preparation and Serving. By Pearl 
L. Bailey. Illustrated. Cloth. 486pp. $1.50 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games. For 
Primary Teachers. By Gail Calmerton, for- 
merly Supervisor of Primary Instruction, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Public Schools. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 192pp. $1.20. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Thought Test Readers. By F. J. Prout, Su- 


perintendent of Schools, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Emeline Baumeister, Second Grade Teacher, 
Campbell School, Sandusky, -Ohio; Nellie 


Mischler, First Grade Teacher, Barker School, 
Sandusky, Ohio; and Helen Renner, Principal, 


Barker School, Sandusky, Ohio. Illustrations 
by Ruth Mary Hallock, Cloth. First Grade, 
117pp. Second Grade, 152pp. Supplementary 
Sheets for Second Grade, 44pp. The Univer- 


sity Publishing Company, New York. 

Good English in Speaking and Writing. By 
Nell J. Young, formerly of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, and Frederick W. Memmott, 
Principal in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. Fourth Grade, 
262pp. Fifth Grade, 308pp. Sixth Grade, 
292pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Short Plays from American History and 
Literature. For classroom use in grammar 
grades. By Olive M. Price. Preface by Dr. 
William M. Davidson, Superintendent Pitts- 
burgh High Schools. Cloth. 245pp. $1.75. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Literature in the Schools. By Marian A. 
Dogherty, Teacher in the Hancock Junior High 
School, Boston. Cloth. 172pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 
A study of some of the outstanding personnel 
management problems that arise in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of a public school 
system. By Ervin Eugene Lewis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Flint, Michigan, Cloth. 460pp. 
$2.25. “The Century Company, New York. 

The Teaching of High School Subjects. By 
William A. Millis and Harriett H. Millis. 
Cloth. 477pp. $2.25. The Century Company, 
New York. 


WANTED 
A teacher who can invest $50-$100 in 
monthly payments of $5-$10 each. Good 
returns, 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 


YOU CAN RENT BOOKS from our library for 


, nae : few cents, late fic- 
tion, classics, instruction, ete. Send for free list. 


LIBRARIAN, 1429 Ninth Ave., Altoona, Penna. 





























AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 









~ SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A Course (20 lessons) by a recognized School 
Library expert and endorsed by leading Librarians 


For Prospectus and Outline address: 


The Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 














IPLOMAS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 


IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 


J. P, STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 
Manufacturers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
























Write for Catalog M-7 
ard the booklet, 
‘*Planning a Playground’’ 




















Clean Happy Play Makes 
Clean Healthy Citizens 


“Young America” turns to you to 




















provide playground facilities. And 
there’s nothing difficult about the job. 
You can have a playground in your 
midst. The booklet “Planning a 
Playground” is full of happy ideas 
on raising the funds to make the start 
and suggest the proper equipment. 
Just a little time and effort on your 
part and you have made every child 
in your community happier, health- 
ier and a better future citizen. Write 
for the booklet and catalog M-7 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Appeal of Nature 


with the return of Spring, brings its renewed 
interest in poetry, art, and the out-door life. 
In interpreting their lessons in nature appreci- 
ation, the children find expression for their 
ideas in the colors of returning birds, the soft 
greens of spring landscapes, and the jewel-like 
surprises of the flowers and budding branches. 
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Echoing the thrilling joy of the child’s ex- 
pression, ARTISTA Water Colors rival in 
intensity Nature’s color. 


a = ss 





Supply your children with these beautiful 
colors, and your Spring nature work, from the 
naturalistic to the decorative, will be most 
satisfying. 


SP yp: 
| __. ~ 


The Art Service Bureau will gladly help 
you to plan nature lessons, if you will write 
stating the grade you teach and the subject to 
which the art work is to be related. 


Samples of ARTISTA Water Colors 
sent on request, 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"? St. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
“Snow Sculpture” 


Snow sculpture, says School Life, 
is a sport which has been developed 
to an unusual degree on the board of 
education’s playgrounds in Chicago. 
All playgrounds competed in model- 
ing snow figures, and the results were 
judged by the city’s distinguished 
sculptor, Lorado Taft. 

ater was mixed with the snow to 
form a heavy slush. The work of 
modeling was done with wooden pad- 
dles, the snow first being packed on a 
framework of sticks tied together. 
Pieces of tin and heavy pocket knives 
were used to carve away excess and 
secure the lines and contour desired. 

Left to their own devices to select 
subjects, the children worked out a 
variety of figures. Included in the 
sculptural productions was an ele- 
phant holding his own against an at- 
tack by three wolves, various other 
animals, a set of overstuffed fur- 
niture, a fireplace, battleships, and 
castles. 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


Examination Review Material in the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 





(1). A new edition, neatly bound in a handy size for pocket or hand- 
bag—packed with facts that every eighth grader must know. Saves hours 
of tedious detail work preparing test questions. Covers all fourteen sub- 
jects required for an eighth grade diploma. Correct answers in simple, 
understandable language. 

WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS are highly endorsed by school authorities. 
One superintendent writes to his teachers: 

“I wish to call your attention to a series of books, or rather booklets, which 
I believe will be of great benefit to teachers making a review of any subject; 
and they will be exceedingly useful to Eighth graders trying to prepare for 
their final examinations. I refer to Warp’s Review Books. 

I have seen nothing more comprehensive and yet simple and inexpensive. 
I believe you will make no mistake in ordering as many of these books as 
you need. I know of none better for the purpose.” 


They teach your student the kind of question that will be asked and 
how to answer briefly to the point. 


(2) Try Them At Our Risk 


You may judge the wonderful value of these books in actual use. Sign 
your name and address carefully on the order below and mail it to us with 
your remittance. We will mail your books at once. If they are not more 
than satisfactory, return them to us and we will refund your money. 
Check books you need. 

————— —— ———— ORDER BLANK — 
Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid, the books I have listed below. 

(Note the special club-lot prices below) 
_... AGRICULTURE __... DRAWING _...--ORTHOGRAPHY 
sel _ARITHMETIC _._.GEOGRAPHY _...PPENMANSHIP 
ae: BOOKKEEPING __...GRAM. & COMP, ___-PHYSIOLOGY 
VA SOV ect U.S. HISTORY READING 
isla aca en copies @...... 


@..........._—------------cents per copy, $ 


es. ee WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS Prepaid 


Price, single copies 40c; 4 or more 35c each; 12 or more 33c each; 
25 or more 30c each; 50 or more 28c each; 100 or more 25c each. 


Name Address. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, Nebraska 


‘Ihe Perm Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5)4x8. For 25or more, 


Roscoe Pound, dean of Harvard 
Law School, was chosen president of 
the University of Wisconsin on Janu- 
ary 22, to succeed Dr. R. A. Birge 
whose retirement is expected at the 
end of the present school year. Dr. 
Pound is a Nebraskan, having been 
born in Lincoln in 1870. He served 
the University of Chicago for several 
years as professor of law, but since 
1913 has been at Harvard as pro- 
fessor of general jurisprudence and 
since 1916 as dean. He is considered 
one of the leading legal educators in 
the country. 








_ Aside from electricity, the real “god 
in the machine,” your desk telephone, 
contains rubber from the East Indies, 
platinum and asphalt from South 
America, silk from the Orient, cotton 
from the South, coal from Pennsyl- 
vania, copper from Montana, iron ore 
from Minnesota, lead from Missouri, 
linen from Ireland, wool from Aus- 
tralia, mica and shellac from India, 
nickel from Canada, and even a little 
gold from Alaska. 











Wherever we may be born, in stately 
mansion, or in flat, or tenement, or 
under the humblest conditions, we are 
pretty much alike, and it would be a 
rash man who would try to measure 
brains by the cost of the nursery. Go 
anywhere you will, there is a human 
soul demanding a fair chance, having 
the right to know what has happened 
in the world, having the right to be 
enriched with the stories and poetry 
of life, having the right to be inspired 
by the deeds of men of force who have 
lived amid struggles in the past, hav- 
ing the right to be shown the way up- 
ward to that wholesome life which is 
absolutely independent of circum- 
stances and which is strong and suc- 
cessful because it is the life of a man 
or a woman doing a man’s part or a 
woman’s part in the world which is 
understood.— Charles Evans 




































PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES. Size 22x28 including 
the margin. Reproductions suitable for hanging in schoolroom, 
church or home. $1.00 EACH for two or more. $1.25 for one. 
In colors, same size, two for $3.00; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for Perry Pictures Catalogue now. 


The Pe roPictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, 


BLUE BOY Gainsborough 


“I find it impossible to carry on fairl 
history or geography work without 
the use of your pictures.’’ Hug es. 








The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts "firs" | own kina." Pests ‘elt after its 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. LEA R at home by new, easy method Graduates play or 
Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted LB no pay. Successful students in all sections. 
colors as desired. New, Remembrance poems include—** When Memories Return,’’ P ] A N 0 For FREE sample lesson write to 
**Priendly Thoughts’’ and ‘‘There’s Work a Plenty’’, etc. Each one carries a 00 ERSCAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. Keystone Bidg. Mansas City, Mo. 
Prices—Size 2%x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. Smaller size 
marks, 1%x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12C each. 
Sample Book Marks)of both sizes,with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full text 
of verses, sent on receipt of 4cents. Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book 
Marks supplied free with each order showing attractively the different colors of the Book Marks. 








PLAY SAFE! 


Let your spare time create your opportunities! 


Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. \\ Let me 
If too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. z . the "1 accounting in one month through 

Og .8.1. Home Study Course and Service.’’ 

BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 2 DANSVILLE, N. Y. D$$ Praetical, thorough, lowest cost. More vacan- 





cies for secretaries and executives with ac- 
re wwdlagg saat licants to fill 
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them! We have i for able 
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to Lea \ 
CARTOONIN 
You can now quickly learn to HN 

make comic, sport cartoons, 
animated and serious cartoons, . 
etc. Cartooning is lots of fun—and fun 
that pays big money! Learn cartooning 
at home in spare time this amazingly 


easy way. 
Send for Free Book 

Mail postcard or letter today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about this 
easy method perfected by one of America’s 
most successful cartoonists—alsa is filled G2 
with interesting facts about cartooning. 
Mail card TODAY! Give age if under 16 years, 


Washington School of Cartooning, 
Room 423C, 1113-15th St. N. W., Washington, D.*. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURS: 


ATHOMED°o#ceping. Shorthand, 
Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
atesearn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
ear. Thousands from all walks of 
ife have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
248 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, til. 
























‘TIME 
Write for book, :‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma’ or its 
equivalent required for admission, 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts, 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





























LEARN TO DRAW 


AT HOME...IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
From the school that has trained hun- 
dreds of successful cartoonists and illus- 
trators—now earning from $50 to $200 
and more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makesoriginal 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in stamps for 
full information and chart to test your a- 
bility Also state your age and what kind 
of drawing you like to do 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2¢23,3i:'2'¢- 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


oe 


‘ You can vead music like this quickly 
{IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGE 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of tammering, Re-education 
the key. The'widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.”’ 
It hasinspired thousands. 


ee copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, !!!. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME ING 
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With our TUNE-A-PHONE,Ac- §§ 
tion Model, tools, charts and les- /aatepeaiid 
sons you can learn quickly and _ 
easily and be prepared to make big money. Estb., 1898. Moncy- 
back Guarantee. Diploma given. Amazing Surprise in our, free 
book, ‘*Winning Independence,’* Write for it today. Niles 
Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 43 Bryant Bidg., Augusta, Mich. 








tives, teachers preferred. Steady spare time 
income! Get interesting FREE booklet. = 


Free Service to Teachers ||. arcsec. 
The Palmer Method Plan SurKameae 25 West 42nd St., Suite 602, New York. 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, teachers in the mechanics SPEECHES ESSA YS DEBATES 
J wo 


and pedagogy of Practical Muscular Movement Handwriting. .Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 
plied with Palner Method textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. More than forty thousand 
teachers are annually taking this course, We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es- 
This should be especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the says, discourses, and addresses on 1,950 different sub- 
Penmanship Problem. Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course Thru Cor- jects. Also debates on both sides of 290 subjects. We 
respondence, and have been given the course free, are now among the most successful leaders in the will write on any new subject at a very reasonable 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the rate, All work done by college graduates, Satisfac- 
employment in allof their written tasks of writing embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. tion guaranteed or money refunded. Send for our free 
48 page catalogue explaining our business and con- 
taining list of 2,150 subjects. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 





THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroo!, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-pasre 
booklet, ‘The Profession of Home-Making’’, FREE. | 
AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., ChicaZo+ 





Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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School children would rather buy candy from their school than 
a store because the profit so easily earned will purchase useful 
equipment for the school. 


' Without asking you for a penny we will send you an assort- 
ment of 1¢ and 5¢ chocolate bars, express prepaid. (See cou- 
pon below). You can easily sell these delicious bars in a short 
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TO RAISE MONEY FOR HER SCHOOL 
SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, & MASON’S CANDY BARS 


Remember everybody likes good candy. All of our candy is guaranteed to be fresh. 


No money in advance—We allow thirty days credit. How candy is packed. 














We make a special point of always getting fresh candy from 
the factories. That is why we can guarantee that candy will 
reach you in the very best of condition. 


Each box of candy contains 24-5¢ bars or 120-1¢ bars. A box 
sells for $1.20. On half and full case lots the cost to you is 80¢ 
per box. A 12 box order costs $10.00. A 6 box order costs $5.00. 





time. You keep the profit and remit wholesale price of candy to us. 


All of our brands are well known. 
Our brands of candy are well known and the best on the mar- 










T bl Sh - stein 50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 
an rice 
able owing ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
° Cost to you (Exp. Pre- 
Your Profit paid, 80c per box) 40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $ 2.20 











ket. Peter’s and Nestle’s are particularly fine for children 
because of their good food value. A 5¢ bar of Peter’s or Nes- 
tle’s will serve as a part of a pupil’s lunch. Mason’s and other 


ST sas Sr gy ne 
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Nestle’s bars are made with 


The original milk chocolate. full cream milk. They are 
A fine, rich, satisfactory fla- richest in cream. All that 
vor gives Peter’s its distinc- fresh, pure, full cream milk 
tive qualities. Peter's, as well blended into the richness of 
as all the bars we handle, are the chocolate —the mellow 
foil wrapped to keep them velvety creaminess everyone 
fresh and clean. loves. 























ORDER AT ONCE. Fill out the coupon below as per your own selection and candy 


brands appeal to those who like fresh home made confection. Customers in far western states can only erder Peter’s and Nestle’s. Shipments from Chicago stock. 





BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., CONFECTIONERS TO SCHOOLS, Woolworth Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


— — — — ORDER BLANK —————- —— —_ —_ ——- —- — —_-_ —_ ——_- 
BYLUND BROS., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City Name of Principal 
Gentlemen: Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. We agree to pay for this candy as soon 
as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. We understand that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. Address 7 
No. of e ° No. of ° ° 
Neot 5c Sellers--24 Pieces in Box Nef 5c Sellers--24 Pieces in Box AP e ne Oa 
5c B. B. Cocoanut—Raisin Clusters, Milk Chocolate 5c Peter’s Almond Bars 
5c Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate 5e Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars Address 
5c Mason Mints—Cream Patties and ee: 5c Nestle’s Almond Bars 
5c Mason Nougats—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate - e a as = 
5c Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts Ic Sellers--120 Pieces in Box Signature of Buyer 
5c Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate es 
. Be Repetti Cream Caramels, assorted, 6 in a clip ” —. es Batam ny Address 
5c Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate lc Mason Nougats—foiled wrapped 
5c Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate covered le Rockwood’s Sweet Chocolate—wax paper wrapped Address of School where candy is to be shipped 
5e Kerr's Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor le Chocolate Molasses Sponge—unwrapped 
5¢ Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanuts and Butter 1c Chocolate Ford Cars—unwrapped 
5e Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bar ; 1c Chocolate Cocoanut Cream Cakes—wrapped 
5c Sportsman Bracers—Thin cakes of Vanilla Chocolate le Chocolate Drops—2 for 1lc—foil wrapped : 
5e Peg Legs—Chopped Peanuts and Milk Chocolate City 
5c Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars TOTAL 
If there is no express office in your town, please specify parcel post shipment or give name of nearest express office. State ___ 




























will be shipped prepaid express at once. If you wish send for samples before 
ordering. Just send us your name along with name of your school and principal. 





Repetti Caramelassorted—6 in 
a Clip and wrapped in trans 
parent paper You will aiso 

Mason's Cocoanut Peaks, like the other Repetti Bars 

Mint Patties, Almond Nou- listed below. 

gats and many other bars sat- 

isfy a longing for real fine 

confection. 
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more personal. 








Remit with order. 
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ity NoPhoto With 
School Souvenirs eae ee 
12 .. 188 .. 2.17 
HERE’S WHAT WE’RE LOOKING FOR! +H oe ee o re 
Our 1925 No. 10 Souvenir is 3% x 6% inches, cover of 4 . _— yd 
Nile Green, Ripple Finish and Steel Engraved in Colors, | 92 °: 9'78 oor 
with 8 insert pages of good material, tied with Cord and 24 .. 2.96 3.40 
silk tassel as illustrated. ae (oa8 3.71 
+ 8.82 3.93 
ENVELOPES 4 <oBO oa 4.16 


The small illustration to your right is of a special heavy 34 
Nile Green, Ripple Finish Envelope, exactly matching 36 
souvenir cover and printed as illustrated. Our prices in- | 45 
clude these envelopes, which may be filled in with name 42 
of pupil and teacher, thus making the remembrance 44 


PHOTO STYLE 


Yes, this is the firm that places the photos on inside page, 
opposite pupils’ names, having designs suitable for photo 
of teacher, school-house or both. 
teacher and school-house are ordered, add 2c for each 
souvenir for the additional photo. 
size photo to size desired. Your photos will be returned. 


YOU SEND US 

Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, 
add 2c for each name in excess, 
Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as 
printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. cannot be sent parcel 
post, therefore not C.O. D. Wepay the postage. Samples Free. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


When photo of both 


| Souvenir Prices 
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46 .. 4.94 .. 
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Additional copies with- 
out photo, 8¢ each. 
With photo, 10¢ each. 








We can copy any 








by 


NY“ 























ENVELOPE 








| 
; $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
Typewriters PAYNE ©0., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 





jQ ON EASY PAYMENTS. Trial allowed. 
VIOLINS MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Shawnee, Kansas. 











AT LAST! 
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SOLE MFGRS 
DURRINREEVES 8C*: 


colors. 


in regular way. 


thing, or different originals. 
ANT.”” 





**MopERN” Dupticator. “It SAves TIME, LABOR AND MoNEY.”’ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 4 
| The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


| 
| DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 
aaa 


Want A Good Duplicator?--At Special Sale 


A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, 
or anything wanted in one or more 
Always Ready. 


Maps— 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) 
Putit on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile ) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
“It Is THE DUPLICATOR You 
““ANYTHING YOU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
Ir.”’ It contains noglue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 

) “SPECIAL THREE” CaP S1zE (9x14 inches) 
CompLetr $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or $5.60 net ror OrpeRS DIRECT FROM THIS 
Use IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NoT “‘DELIGHTED’’ WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
Booklet of atl sizes (at regular prices) free, 


Ridgway, Penna. 


























Ly 

Bip, 
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(Songs of an Hundred 
=!" Moods 


No book except the Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress has 
ever had a greater sale than 
this famous Book. This is 
partly because it is a book 
ofan hundred moods—with 
an appeal to everyone. 


6,500,000 copies sold prove that no other book can compare 


101 Best Songs 


use — patriotic, home songs, opera, college, 
and glee songs, songs of love—these all are 
here, for every mood and occasion. 


ce esjample Feee—Write for your copy today. 








THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


with it for value. There is a surprising merit to the 


Every note of music verified with the Author’s original 
MSS, yet every song in easy, singable keys. Songs of every 


“Prices: 


4c eachin Ico lots, 
F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00doz., prepaid. 
Less than 12, Ioc. 
each, prepaid. 





A Floating College 


This year, summer students of New 
York University’s traveling college 
may combine work toward a degree 
with a 53-day sea trip. Dean James 
E. Lough of the Extra-mural Division 
will be in charge of the tour, with 
Mrs. Lough as special counselor for 
women. Most of the study will deal 
with the places visited, so that it is ex- 
pected to be a recreation, rather than 
a task, 

The party will sail July 1 on the 
Cunard liner Lancastria. The first 
stop will be made at Lisbon. Other 
stops of several days each will be made 
at Cadiz, Gibraltar, Seville, and 
Granada and a special trip will be ar- 
ranged for those wishing to visit 
Madrid. One of the delightful features 
of the tour is its flexibility. Although 
a regular itinerary has been planned, 
students may arrange ‘special trips to 
almost any point. The boat will stop 
at Cherbourg to pick up persons who 
may have gone across Europe, and 
then will sail for Gothenberg, Sweden. 
Christiania (now Oslo), the capital of 
Norway, and Bergen, its most pictur- 
esque city, are included in the tour as 
well as a trip through the Sogne Fjord. 

Scotland follows Norway on _ the 
tour, with several days at Edinburgh 
and a trip through the Trossachs 
and across Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond. From Scotland the party 
will go to Germany for several days 
in Berlin. Persons who wish to visit 
London may do so by omitting the 
Berlin trip. The Lancastria will sail 
for New York August 14. Any who 
wish to return on a later boat may 
do so. 

The tour is intended primarily for 
teachers and students of collegiate 
grade, but others who are interested 
in the educational value of foreign 
travel, without desiring college credit, 
may join the party. The expense for 
the trip will not be greater than the 
rates of a good resort hotel in Amer- 
ica for the same amount of time. All 
business arrangements will be handled 
by the Clark Tours. For further de- 
tails write to Bureau of Public In- 
formation, New York University, 331 
Madison Ave., New York. 


We need only to obey. There is 
guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. 
—Emerson. 









Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
ur writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.a4 St. Louis, Mo. 





March 1925 





WEA iavorrs 
| Q BIG INCREASES 
noe Z “VACATIONS WITH PAY 
TRAVELING OR STATIONARY 
THOUSANDS NEEDED SOON ! 
RAPID PROMOTIONS 


If you want a permanent job with Uncle Sam, 
at or near home, at Washington, D. C., or else- 
where, write immediately for free information 
concerning positions, salaries, locations, oppor- 
tunities, etc., so_you can decide just what posi- 
tion you want. Don’t delav—write today, 

. J. Ozment, Dept. 145 St. Louis, Mo. 






















Among your pupils you have sev- | 
? eral who have talent for drawing 
‘and want to— 
oe ae pay liberal commission 
ties > aoa 
by teachers. You can make 
extra money.We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience 
Drawing taught in own home: 
t during spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 
for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
teachi ffi yin drawing. For your own 
sake and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our De Luxe Year Book. Gives complete details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. II- 
lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing € 
and so on. Mailed ee on, request. Also get 


our special p oO for recom. 2 ,; 
mending promising pupils. Address «». Room 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART #7 chetx; wea, 


























PND MAST Re ees Ma 
eee . 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanatarium 

Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nursing. 
Unexeelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, inter- 
esting atmosphere High school graduation required. 
Three-year course offered—also five-year course lead- 
ing to B. S. degree. For catalog address 

School of Nursin 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 154, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















7a YOU CAN IMMEDIATELY 


P 
N ished. Send for Free 
MONEY Musical Catalogue. 


Benshrago 
Studios 
98 Fifth Ave. 

t.313 N.Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams. and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Schoo! Course 
In 2 Years | 


Sy today. 
y Postman. 
— Moneyback if noteat- $2 7) 
oi 2 
4 





POPULAR SONCS FREE 
















You can_ complete 
this simplified High 
‘ Course at home 











AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-367 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.9.1923 CHICAGO 
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AT become moreefficient through 

HOME = 

Sciences or through’ profes- 

sional courses in education like “Genetic 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in El. t 

Schools,” “‘The Junior High ‘School Movement,” 

command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 

Begin any time. 


S ' ' 
TUDY While Teaching 
courses in your 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Psychology,” *‘*StoryTellinginPrimaryGrades,” 
<fitementory School Administration aod fo 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
Se Ses ee 











Private Secretaries 


Shorthand, Typewrlting, Bookkeeping, Court Reporting, 
Secretarial courses taugh 

method makes you expert in short time. Few minutes’ 
study daily in spare time enables many to double salary. 
Enormous demand for raduates. Free employment serv- 


ney-Back Guaranty. 
ect our tree sonelaret'p plan. Bend for bose toi 
National Business Institute, Dept.{ 22 3902 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





Earn Big Money 


t by our improved home-study 





rt any business course until you 














Government Positions 


Those who wish to secure life positions in the 
United States Civil Service at from $1,400 to 
$2,500 a year, should write for the catalogue of 
the oldest Civil Service School in America, the 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















shows how this startling new meth- 
od enables you to enter this field. 





THOUSANDS are now learning to 
draw who never dreamed they could. 
Wonderful new method makes it 
easy for anyone to learn IIlustrat- 
ing, Commercial Designing and Car- 
tooning at home in spare time. 
Harn big money as an artist. Good 
artists are in tremendous demand 
by Magazines, Advertisers, Newspa- 
pers, Department Stores, etc. Sal- 
aries from $50 to over $300 a week 
are gladly paid them! And now you 
can easily enter this fascinating 
big paying field. 


NO TALENT NEEDED 
The simplicity of this method is as- 
tonishing. ou will be amazed at 
your rapid progress. From simple 
straight lines and curves, you soon 
learn to make drawings that sell. 
It’s just like a game—learning to 
draw at home this way. All your 
work receives through the mail the 
} individual criticism of one of A 
ica’s most successful artists. 
fun learning—and almost before 
you realize it, you are able to make 
real professional drawings. 


COUPON BRINGS FREE BOOK 


A new handsomely illustrated book 
has just been printed, which gives 
all the most up-to-date information 
on the thousands of wonderful op- 
portunities in Commercial Art and 


It tells about our students—their 
successes—what they say—actual 
reproductions of their work—how 
they made big money even while 
studying. This attractive book will 
be sent without cost or obligation. 

d for it. Mail coupon now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 423C, 1115-15th St., N. W. 

Washington, BD. Cc. 


---- ~~ --- 


Washington Schoo! of Art, Room 423C, 

1115-15th St., N.W., Washington,D.C, 

| Please send me without cost or obligation 

our new book on art, Mg sy Way to 

| come an Artist’’ and details of your 
special Free Offer. 
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Educational Notes 


Czechoslovakia has 1,646 industrial 
and technical schools with an enroll- 
ment of almost 200,000. 


Celebrating its tenth anniversary 
the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation met at Cincinnati in February. 
Alta Adkins, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Hammond, Indiana, is sec- 
retary of the Council. 


In order to impress upon pupils the 
necessity for conserving trees, it was 
decided by the faculty of the Water- 
loo, N. Y., public schools not to use 
Christmas trees in connection with the 
exercises in the classrooms. 


The value of music in education has 
just received special recognition in 
Germany. he amount of time de- 
voted to music in the schools has been 
increased from one hour per week to 
between three and four hours. 


Chancellor John G. Bowman of the 
University of Pittsburgh announces 
plans for building a “Cathedral of 
Learning,” at the entrance of Schenle 
Park. It will be fifty-two stories in 
height, will cost ten million dollars 
and will accommodate twelve thousand 
university students. 


Rural education is progressing. All 
the state teachers’ associations now 
have special sections devoted to the 
discussion of problems directly con- 
cerned with the improvement of coun- 
try schools. Even Rhode Island, the 
most urban of all the states, has a 
large and enthusiastic village and 
rural section in its state association. 


The average number of years a pu- 
pil attends public school in the United 
States varies from 4.05 to 9.08 years, 
according to statisticians of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The per 
capita income is highest in those states 
that keep pupils in school longest, and 
illiteracy is highest in those states 
where the average period of public- 
school life is shorter. 


James Buchanan Duke, tobacco mil- 
lionaire, offered $40,000,000 to Trinity 
College, at Durham in his own state, 
North Carolina, provided the college 
would change its name to Duke Uni- 
versity. The institution decided that 
henceforth it would be known as 
Trinity College of Duke University. 
Large expansion will be possible as a 
result of Mr. Duke’s gift. 


To determine a student’s fitness for 
entering an institution of higher learn- 
ing, Chicago, Princeton, Minnesota 
and Northwestern universities and 
Dartmouth College are cooperating 
under the direction of the American 
Council of Education in preparing psy- 
chological tests. These tests will be 
given to freshmen of more than 100 
colleges and universities. 


The “Buddy Plan” in the schools of 
Tulsa, Okla., enables two boys to hold 
the same job and thereby attend school 
alternate weeks. Ambitious boys who 
have not had the opportunity to obtain 
as much schooling as they desired be- 
cause of the need of making a living 
now have an opportunity to obtain the 
desired instruction. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has 
adopted the plan of giving the boys 


This Tenor Banjo 
REE 


ments. © 
want to help every 
music lover attain suc- 
cess. © musica! know!- 











tu 
and youimitate. We star 
your popularity, success 
and fame by supplying you 
ith « handsome instru- 
nt. Under personal super- 
‘ou willbe given the ben- 
. Harry ix’s 


ence as direc’ 


nograph records, ther 

‘Minted and illustrated easy- 

to-read courses. It is easy to learn, 

We guarantee to teach you. 
DON’T SEND A SINGLE 

t drop a line—telling you are interested 

in receiving full particu ie ta to reserve 

i 


i 1 tenor banjos 
one of our regular $18.0) ti a Te RCADEMY OF MUSIC, 


for " . 
Studio 313, 100-Sth Ave., New York. 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yetinexpensive. 
Mail coupon—free samples and prices. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY Co., 
Painesville, O., Dept. 28 
Please send me your free samples of engraved and 
printed wedding invitations and announcements 

with prices, 








NEW FLAGS FOR THE SCHOOL 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
torain and sun. Sewed stripes and stars, 
Stitched on both sides with canvas 
headings and nickled eyelets. Moth proof. 
Bize 2X3, ench..ccccccccce co OI0908 
ONS 2 a ee reeees 
We DEG, GMs ceccveccecs le 
ME Set Be ONG asic «5 6.6.0 0.8.0.4:0.0-0'0.0:0 6.0.0 6.25 
Small Flags on staff with gilt spear, made of 
soft cotton bunting, bright colors— 
p 3 ae «++. +$1.00 per doz. 
i 1.50 per doz. 
1.75 per doz. 
on staff with 











No, 2—8 x12 








vo. 4—4 x 6 in. 


Bee, ON 0h s beech bas ”. 4.90 per doz. 
COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted 


colors packed in sawdust in a 
strong box, 

No. 704 contains intermediate 
colors, price per box..... $ .30 
eth COS, NOE GOR. a6 sce 3.25 
No, 504, box contains the bright 


est colors it is possible to make 
including scarlet, dark green, blue, 
yellow and purple. Per box .50 
NO. S04, per doSecccices 





CRAYOLAS 
No. 8 contains 8 sticks black and brown and the 
six standard colors, 
Per box,.cccecces S ACO Per dog. .cccees $ .95 
TEACHER’S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 


No. 583 — Dustproof Cabinet — 
for filing cards. Size 5x3. Ca- 
pacity, 700 cards. Light Golden 
Oak Finish. Price, each. . .$1.90 
A to Z Guides, No. 52538—per 
De okie esetes davesces .35 
Index Card No. L-333, fits above | 
cabinet. Has space for author's 
name, title, book name and 30 
spaces for date due and borrower's 
: Ue Rear _ 60 
2, has spaces for 60 entries of 
Fits Envelope No. 602. *rice, per 

45 





name. Price 
Due Slip No. 
dates due. 


0, ary 45 
No. 602, Pocket Envelope for pasting in beck of 


books. ‘Takes slips, 5x3. Price, per » 60 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 


paid. 
No. 273B Blunt End, Japanned finish, per dozen 
agiveterecten se geined “pntcg * oe 1.26 
No. 1640B B End, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
Se ne eee, 4.90 
No. 174S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per ome 


Pee ee ee ee ee 


RAINY DAY PLAY— 
SILHOUETTE 


Sixty-three silhouette designs of 


ra 


animals and _ birds. 
Designs are printed 
on reverse side of 


black silhouette paper. 
Price, per set, $ .40 





IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
Fach card has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in print and below the 
picture the name is in script. | Excellent for pre- 





paring the_ beginners for the first reader. 

Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds.... ° 

Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Ve 

Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects... .. 


MOTION. « ccccccceose coe; S80 


WEAVING MATS 

No. 128. Made of tinted construction paper in 
the six standard colors for fringe ena six other 
ie 


Per dozen sets, 


attractive colors for the mats. _ mats are 
6% x6% inches. The fringe slits are % inch 
apart. 24 mats and fringes in envelope....$ .45 


RAFFIA AND REED 
AA grade Westcoast Raffia, the best obtainable. 





Natural raffla, 1 Ib. pkg... ....-cscccces .35 
Colored raffia, any color, 1 Ib. pkg.......- 1.00 
Raffia needles No, 20, per pkg. of 25,.... 40 
Genuine German Reed, per lb. Size 1.... 1.60 
a ae nes eer ia ar ea 1.40 
ES Fer rr rer rere Tre ee ee 1.35 
BD Bos cc ccteceeteccen ete setserece 1.30 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





Story and Seat Work,.......... eeeeee 45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story Telling.... -40 
Bensible Seat Work. .ccccccceececseces 40 
Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground _.40 
Arithmetic Made _ Wasy....... oi Qe 0.4 BO 88 1.5 
Nature Study Eas Lessons about Common 
THINGD oc ccecccvces eee eeeceece .60 
The Year’s Entertainments.......ee+ee+% 1.50 
Poems Teachers Ask For. .....+eeeeeees 80 


Seeley’s Question Book—Questions and answers on 
most interesting subjects to teachers.... 1.50 
The Golden Book of 200 Favorite Songs. Ea. _.20 
WU ONG ceecdudecncersecccceccee ‘Came 


COLORED PAPER FOR MOUNTING AND 
P WORK 





OSTER 

Construction Paper in the fol- 
lowing colors: 

Tone R—Xmas Green, Tone 
"—Xmas_ Red. Tone Y— 
Chestnut Brown, Tone K— 
Light Blue. Tone S—Black 


and 20 other colors. 
Price per package of 50 sheets, 
9x12 30 





Price per package of 50 sheets, 
assorted, x 12 35 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all col- 
ors, in folds, 20 inches wide 
by 10 feet long, per fold .25 
folds assorted colors. a« ae 
50 sheets, 9x 12.. .75 

- +85 


25 sheets, 9x12.. 
PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 











Price per doa. 
Black Silhouette Paper, 
Gold or Silver Paper, 


tooscoc4te 
| 





cy LyVy | These cards are for corr 

7 Ox sewing by beginners and hay 
re” Ses] Sip sailltae holes punched way throug’s 
i outline on car! 





a Printed in ! 

( \ 4x5% inches, 16 designs and 

= } 100 cards in a_ box, . 

-! Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1.00 

Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sc u 

venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, tt 

Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter; 
size 5%x5%; 12 different designs, 

Bet H, per 8b. cccccccvcveseccscecsege 

Silkateen for use 

colors. 100 yds. to spool, per doz....... 


PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished i 
gold, silver, red, green and blue, Iu 
nished in five sizes. No. 2 s:4e i sustrated 
Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. .$ .15 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHCOL 

BOSTON or CHICAGO Vencil Sharpener. . .$1.00 

No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes im loos: 
WEE. GUO verses coerce entacewciae 15 

Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100....... 10 

Thumb ‘Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No, 102, yet 
100 





dard 
1.00 


1 


Terce rr es .20 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. G40.. 15 
% lb. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 

5 45 


ictures ..... , ¢ eens Terre & 
Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accurate 

v0, SEPT Perre Tr eee reer Te 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft. 

ome. 20 mohen Wilke. ..ccccccvccsesee .25 
No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24 75 


Modeling Clay that never dries, 
OF GTO, TOP TDs 6 i vc tee 45 660686 OKO 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66, each  .35 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors, 
i fee eee Weer TT eT ee 
Dictionary, 300 pages, covering words specially se 
lected for Vrimary grades. | Pee 2 
Clock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for class 


yellow, red, gray, 
40 


ee SR rere see od 
Toy Money representing about $200 in different 
denominations, No, 4009.........e06. ‘ 
Mounting Book, 40 pages for items you wish to 
PPOBOTVO acco ceccecsersereeseceseeece . 
Drawing Made Easy. <A book that will teach you 
Oe es. 66's cv cnadedeceetheenecs . 


ESCO HANDY ERASER 
CLEANER 


Prevents dusty clothes 
Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each § .20 
WATER COLOR POST-CARDS 


Ready for children to color. Reverse sidg of card 
for addressing and mailing. 
No, 533 per set of 12 Easter Cards....... $ .30 





Beautitul Engraved Stationery 


O much preferred to ordinary print- 
ing and yet no higher in price. 
Your three initials richly die stamp- 
ed in any standard color, gold or silver. 
% Actual 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 
Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper. 
Cn either white, blue, buff or gray as prese rred) 


COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if prefer- 
red; or both boxes engraved same monogram, but 
different color_ for paper and cards, if desired, 
for only $1.75. 

SPECIAL $3.00 OFFER 

4 Quires (96 sheets and 96 envelopes) or 96 
cards and 96 envelopes or half of each richly en 
graved with one monogram, sent postpaid. 

Order now by merely enclosing oper amount, 
writing initials plainly. *‘rompt delivery arm 
satisfaction guaranteed. Address Dept. 23 











We send you 9 dozen pencils, 
store. 


each as listed at top of this page. 





$5.00; thereby saving 40c, 


PREMIUM NO. 2 


5 cents each 


a good sc f 
lave your pupils distribute them at five cents each. cer us the amount 

j on send you absolutely free of charge this Sampson Flag, size o Xv, ‘ 
oe i i If you wish to pay in advance for the pencils remit only 
The flag will then be sent with the pencils parcel post, prepaid. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER FREE 
5 ($3.00) or 75 


THIS FLAG ABSOLUTELY FREE 


hool pencil that sells for five cents in every ret. 
» 


that sells for $2.00 


for 5 dozen pencils at 
in advance. 


$2.75 for remittance 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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An indestructible all- 
steel Apsco model sharp- 
ening all sizes of pencils 
and crayons; producing 
a fine, medium or 
blunt point; and 
equipped with Au- 
tomaticFeed which 
automatically 
feeds the pencil 
effecting a saving 
in pencils of ap- 
proximately 20%. 
Twin milling cut- 
ters of Solid Steel— 
an article of qual- 
ity; built toendure 
—will last a life- 
time. 


Ask Your School Supply 
Dealer or Write for 
Booklet. 











Your Pupils Deserve 
the Best There Is! 


Of course you expect good work from your 
pupils—but how can they write the way 
you want them to with stubby, blunt pencils? 


Make the APSCO apart of your equip- 
ment—11 styles—from$1 to $7.50. 


Every APSCO has the famous APSCO solid 
steel twin milling cutters. 
features include Pencil Stop, Point Adjuster 
for producing fine, medium or short point. 


Other exclusive 


All leading school supply dealers have the 
APSCO LINE—or send for the APSCO 
BOOKLET prepared especially for school 
teachers and school officials. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER Co. 


1307 GARLAND BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-meyer, president of the Palestine Foun- 














What's wrong 
with this picture? 





‘O”'= young lady is writing her 
social correspondence on Corona. 
Is this good etiquette ? 

Lillian Eichler, author of the “Book of 
Etiquette”, after telling how she wrote 
this famous book entirely with Corona, 
says: ‘‘My Book of Etiquette encour- 
ages the use of the typewriter for 
social correspondence.” 

* * * * * o* 


It is a breach of etiquette to allow let- 
ers to go unanswered for weeks—but 


CoRoNA 








a busy man or woman finds plenty of 
excuses for postponing the tiresome 
task. With Corona at your elbow, let- 
ter writing acquires a new interest and 
that is why many people of social promi- 
nence use Corona for all their corres- 
pondence. -Corona typing is easier, faster 
and far more legible than handwriting. 


The new Corona Four, with standard 
single shift keyboard costs only $60. 
Easy terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book, or mail the coupon. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
161 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 

Please send me full information 
about Corona Four and the address 
of nearest Corona store. 








_ 











who desire to enroll in the school .pre- 
ferred routes, so that they can earn 
more in their alternate weeks of work 
than they have been able to earn each 
week previously. 


Correct oo geographies. On 
January 1, 1925, Norway changed 
the name of its capital from Christ- 
iania to Oslo. This is returning to 
the medieval name of the capital 
founded by Harold Hardraade, king 
of Norway, in 1050. The old town 
was a suburb of Christiania, and had 
retained its ancient name. 


A report of the Palestine govern- 
ment’s Department of Education, re- 
cently made public by Samuel Unter- 


dation fund, says gradual but notable 
progress is being made toward the 
elimination of illiteracy among the in- 
habitants of the Holy Land. For the 
first time the natives now are being in- 
structed by trained teachers. 


A survey of every ward in Cincin- 
nati shows that juvenile delinquency 
is highest where public playgrounds 
are lacking. Court records show that 
in one case, covering a period of three 
years, delinquency was reduced more 
than 67 per cent after the opening of 
a playground in that neighborhood. 
The question is well asked: “Are 
playgrounds expenditures or invest- 
ments?” 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma is to the effect that 
the burden of education rests upon 
the state rather than upon the rural 
community. This means that no state 
should permit such conditions as now 
obtain in Oklahoma and elsewhere. 
Teachers in some districts are poorly 
paid and schools are kept open less 
than the maximum period because of 
the fact that property is evaluated too 
far below its actual worth or taxes 
are assessed at too low rates. The 
Oklahoma decision may be expected 
to accelerate the movement for equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. 


Students in “folk high schools” of 
Finland, particularly young men, have 
not increased in attendance in pro- 
portion to the number of schools in 
the past few years, according to a re- 
port from Barton Hall, American 
chargé d’affaires at Helsingfors. A 
general tightening of economic condi- 
tions in Finland, forcing sons of farm- 
ers to stay at home and work in- 
stead of studying, is the reason given 
for the present situation. 


Because of the collapse of ceilings 
in two new school buildings, one in the 
Bronx and one in Brooklyn, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools in New York, decided to in- 
vestigate the ceilings in 165 recently- 
built schools. His comment was: 
“There can be no excuse for the in- 
spectors’ passing on those ceilings. 
Kither the inspectors were incompetent 
or careless, or they were dishonest.” 
Falling plaster in one of the two 
schools resulted in no fatalities, but 
the face of one child was injured. 
In the other school the ceilings fell 
during the vacation. 
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Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for sey pa will be sent free to 
ts acnere on request. _ Ask for L 


TOWER PRESS, 59E. yo St., Chicago 








Hos established the 
standa 
Projection Excellence ~ 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


VICTOR Portable 
Coot -4 te) palate) 











Veo) # Our standardized and system- 
47 atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your school 
with Its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary ortene. Sub- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National Religious Press, 





Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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200 Sheets 


100 Envelopes 






100 Printed with pour 
Name and Address 








Special 
peti 


envelopes 
order and 


1 hite bond pai ly Groth | pene 
cuties Sie Sr ie ith euvelopenComatch, as th cape 
crackly ** * that identifies it as superior quality eaters: 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE 


sheet and 1 in rich dark bl to 4 lines. 
Type is Plate Gothic, desizned especially for cleainees ‘and good 
a7pe Makes a personal eationeey you will pe delighted to use, 
(See a aaa petite 
Denver and outside of ¢ the 3! 8. $1.10) yh ee 


station ill you neatly 
parcace pres ad ee y fanded if you are not meee than eat 


National tationiryCo, 19 Eincote tetany (6 


-—=-GOOD—$§$ 
MAGAZINES 


Good, clean reading, the kind everyone 
wants and enjoys, for a whole year. 12 
issues of al) of these big mas. 














Hearth and Home 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Mother’s Home Life 
Household Guest 

$ 1 00 
Park’s Floral Magazine 

A Dollar Bill Will Do — We Take the Risk 

This big cut price offer is good for a limited time 
only. It may not appear again. SEND NOW. 


(a total of 84 magazines) for only $1.0 

Home Friend Magazine 

Peoples Popular Monthly 

WALL SUBSCRIPTION CO, 7%%.\totis? nio.* 












Modern Arts Coutse 
The most extensively used series in America, 
invite requests for copies of their sew Wlustrated 
catalogue of 

General School Supplies 

School Art Materials 
‘Write for your copy today, addressing Dept. N at cearest offica. 


Chicago Til. _ Dallas i Tex 


BOOKS WRITTEN AND COMPILED 
BY HELEN CHAFFEE WORKMAN 


Recitations for Children, 35 cents. Selections 
for Small Speakers, 35 cents. (These two children’s 
books are recommended for use in school and in the home. ) 

Rhymed Lessons in Expression (a leaflet for 
teaching children. It has full directions for the teacher or 
mother) 25 cents. To teachers, five or more copies 15c each. 

Monologues, Poems and Sketches for Recita- 
tion, 40 cents. Send ts MRS ELEN CHAFFEE 

WORK MAN, Chaffee-Noble School of Expression, 
102 Garfield Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Know Your Washington! 


Washington is your city, as much as it is those who 
livethere. Get our marvelous pen-picture of the 
Nation’s Capitol. Nothing like it ever before pub- 
lished. Wonderful for Teachers. Explains every- 
thing to pupils; 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $1.00. 
WM. OLSEN, The Cordova, 20th & Florida Ave., 
Washington, D. 

















50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular, 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

20S8outh Wells St., Chicago 
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Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. 
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Easter Chicks 
No. E4240. 
Easter greeting. 40 
No. E4440, 
looking very bright. 
No. E4510. 


10 cents each or 75 
No. E4 





No. E4240. 


and No. 
dozen, postpaid. 

No. E4710. Larger Rabbit. 
red carrot with a green feather. 
_ No. E4820. 
inches high, movable wing, may 
per dozen, postpaid. 

No. E4935. 
eandy or nuts, 
thereon in natural colors. Pla 
35 cents per dozen. 

No. E5012. 


chicks, fancy little boxes with 
cents each, or 90 cents per dozen 
No. E5112. Easter Baskets. 
reed baskets with chick or rabbit 
and sizes, 












_ No. E101. 
inches. 
their Easter chicks and bunnies, 
spring flowers. 14 cent each. 

No. E102. Double Cards, 2% x 
Springtime’s choicest colorings, Ap 
each card. 2 cents each. 

_ No. E202. Cut-out Crosses, 4% 
signs and gold line-borders make th 
each. 

‘No. E103. Quaint little Easter 
Easter Greetings daintily printed w 
envelope, 3 cents each. 

No. E105. 
and ducklings in_ attractive poses. 


velope. 6& cents each. 

No. E205. Cut-out Crosses, 5% 
with dainty floral designs in natural 
monious colors. i 


No. E120. Easter Place Cards. 


cents per dozen. 
EASTER SEALS. 





Chicks. 
with wide-open mouth and bright eyes, mounted on cards bearing an 


> Bunnies. 
greeting, on which is mounted a cunning little rabbit, sitting erect and 


0. Larger Chicks. 
more attractive, 3 inches high, fluffy and bright, not mounted on cards. 


610. Rooster and Rider. 


tail with a tiny yellow chick riding on his back, 3% inches high. This 
£4510 make a family of three. 


Feathered Rooster. 


Easter Tablo Favors. a 
Two pleasing designs of chicks and bunnies printed 


Z | _ Easter Favors or Souvenirs. 
in various designs, shapes and sizes, as decorated hat box with 
fluffy cotton chick mounted on top, miniature chicken house and 


12 cents each, or 90 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Happy little boys and _ girls, quaint little rabbits, chicks 


parts. A very pleasing number for the young folks, 


Each in an envelope. 
Ducks, Bunnies, ete., with the Easter Hat Box, 


Cut-out stickers, 25 of a kind in a package. 10 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 13 


March’s Spring Page 


Novelties for Easter and St. Patrick’s Day 


° 
and Bunnies 
A dainty chick, made of fluffy white material, 
cents per dozen. 
A floral card of unique style, bearing an Easter 
Sure to delight the little folks. 40 cents per dozen. 
Similar to those above, but larger and 


cents per dozen, postpaid. 

A fluffy rooster, red comb and feather 
10 cents each or 75 cents per 
Similar to No. E4440, 4 inches high, is holding a 
10 cents each or 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Paper mache, and real feathers, very life-like, 4 
20 cents each or $1.60 


be used as a candy box, 
Cardboard containers for 
ce card attached to each favor, 
Pretty hollow boxes § 


cotton chicks on lid, ete. 12 
» Postpaid. 


Gaily colored little grass and 
perched on side. Various shapes 





No. E5012. 


Easter Cards and Seals 


Cut-out Cards, egg-shaped and other designs, size 2x 3 
Decorated in loveliest colors with gay little girls and boys with 


Each card bas a border of dainty 


3 %inches. Many lovely designs in 
propriate verses appear on inside of 


Embossed floral de- 


inches high. 
2 cents 


ese Crosses very beautiful, 


Cut-out folded cards with 
Each in an 


ladies. 
ithin, Many designs. 


All are cut-out and have movable 
Each in an en- 


inches high. A most exquisite card 
colors. Crosses are outlined in har- 
5 cents each. 

Cut-out. Cunning designs such as 
Will stand alone. 20 





hicks, No. $3010. Rabbits. No. 


No. E205. 


Easter Cards and Booklets 


cents per package. No. $2910. ( 
$3110. Lilies. No.S3210. Violets. 
No. EB104._ Easter Greetings. 





flowers and birds. 
inches. Each with an envelope. 


No. EB305. Engraved Easter Cards. 


ups. Each card in an envelope, 
No. EB506. Dainty Easter Folders. 

Cut-out panels and ovals reveal pleasing 
i ings are exquisite. Sentiments are daintil 
Preprhauss No. EB610. 

———i engraved in colors and gold, The first le: 
ing which discloses lovely floral offerings. 
No. EB506. Several different designs. 














Easter Post Cards 


A charming series of attractive and pleasing Post Cards. 


No. 20P4. Superbly artistic. 

No. 241P4. Children with Easter eggs, rabbits, chic 
No. 22P4. Easter greetings, with beautiful decorati 
No. 23P1. 


bossed in natural colors, make this number a very des 


No. 24P1. A religious number, I 
Morning scenes reproduced in colors and gold. Very 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 


Lithographed in full colors. Easter message within. 
4 cents h 


Decorations as well as sentiments are engraved thereon, 
5 cents each. 


Engraved Easter Greetings. 


Each in an envelope. 


Crosses, beautiful flowers, dainty color effects. 


Decorations of spring flowers, attractive birds and gay Easter bells, em- 


Famous paintings of the Christ and Resurrection 


Dainty covers, decorated with beautiful spring landscapes, 


Size, 4x 3 and 3 x 
each. 

Lovely beyond description. Size, 4% x 3% inches. 
Especially designed for the grown- 


A three-part card and one of the newest designs. 
springtime landscapes. The decorations and color- 
y printed inside. Each in an envelope. 6 cents each. 
Double cards, 4.x 5 inches. Most artistically 
af has a cut-out egg-shaped open- 
Sentiments are engraved within. 
10 cents each. 





1 cent each. 


‘ks, flowers, etc. Very clever. 
ons in flowers and landscapes. 





irable one. 








beautiful series. No. 21 P1. 











Crepe Paper Borders 


These seasonable borders will meet a great demand and make 

For blackboard borders, 

In folds 10 feet long. Order by number, 

Colored Butterflies, (4% inches wide.) No. 101. Pink Roses. (4% inches wide.) 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


The newest offering in Dennison Crepe. 
effective decorations where the wider Decorated Crepe can not be successfully used. 
table decoration and for various other uses they can not be surpassed. 


No. 100. 


Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


The standard decorative material for all occasions. Dennison Crepe in plain colors is 
made in tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated Crepe and can be used with it to 
good advantage. In addition to the ordinary uses, this paper is now used for costumes, 
It can be sewed and tucked by machine or by hand the same as cloth, 
In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made in 35 beautiful 
shades as listed: 



















Color No. Color No. Color 
. White. 87. American Beauty. 54. French Blue. 
2. Black, 38. Old Rose. 61. Light Amber. 
3. Gray. 41. Apple Green, 62, ¢ ry. 
. Heliotrope. 42. Nile Green. 63. Ds Amber. 
Violet. 43. Emerald Green, 64. Light Orange. 
. Purple. 44. Grass Green, 65, Orange. 
Light Blush Pink. 45. Moss Green. 71. Light Brown. 
Medium Blush Pink. 46. Leat Green. +2. Dark Brown, 
%. Coral. 47. Jade Green. 81. Bright Red. 
. Dark Blush Pink 51, Celestial Blue. 83. Ruby. 
35. Cerise. 51%. Azure Blue. 91. Apricot. 
36. Salmon, 52. National Blue. 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpald. Hy 
wih 
Decorated Crepe Papers King 


Another Dennison product and the most elegant material for decorative purposes ever 
produced. Many designs are made with special reference to their cut-out possibilities 
for use in school and kindergarten, while the designs for the special holidays are such 
that they can be used effectively in a great variety of ways. The floral designs especially 
will be found wonderfully effective for decorating booths, making costumes, ete, In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Many designs as listed: 





Easter. Miscellaneous: Poppies. Colored Birds. 
St. Patrick. Japanese Daisies. Blue Birds. 
Patriotic: eerie Roses. Parrots. 


Black and White Stripes. 
Cretonne Pattern, 
Jonquils, 

Violets. 


Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Wild Animals. 
Children at Play. 
Mother Goose. 
Chimney Brick. 


Chrysanthemums. 
Maple Leaves, 
Oak Leaves. 
Butterflies. 


Stars and Stripes, 
Tri-color Stripes 

(wide, like bunting). 
Tri-color Stripes(narrow). 
Eagle and Flag. 


Crepe Paper Napkins 


Plain white, floral, St. Patrick, Faster, and other designs suitable for all the holidays, 
printed in choicest colors and gold. 10 cents per dozen, 60 cents per hundred. 


Very artistically 


Crepe Paper Party Caps 
Dainty and attractive crepe paper caps to be worn on special occasions or to be given as favors or prizes 
at parties. Sure to add vim and merriment to any celebration. Many designs and styles suitable for St. 
Patrick's Day, Easter, and all the other holidays. 15 cents each, $1.60 per dozen. 
St. Patrick Badges and Favors 


Made of 


No. 10. New Irish Flag. Miniature flag in green, white and_ yellow 
stiff crinkled paper. Size, 1% x 1% inches. Mounted on a pin. 10 cents per 
dozen. 
No. 15. Irish Silk Flag. Green silk flag printed’ with shamrock and harp. 
1% x 


Mounted on a pin, Size, * x2 inches. 15 cents per dozen. 

No. 20. Shamrock Leaf. Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green silk. 
20 cents per dozen. 

No. 35. Shamrock and Pipe. 
silk, miniature clay pipe attached. 


St. Patrick Cards and Seals 


St. Patrick Souvenir or Gift Cards. 
*atrick's Day message inscribed thereon, 
Kach with an envelope. 6& cents each. 

No. SP225. Place Cards. Appropriate scenes suggestive of the day. 
colors, Cut-out, will stand alone. 25 cents per dozen. 

ST. PATRICK POST CARDS. No.10P1. ‘The true spirit of the day faithfully 
portrayed. 1 cent each. 

ST. PATRICK SEALS. No. $1210. Shamrock Leaf (40 seals). 
ers, printed in green. 10 cents per package. 


Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green 
35 cents per dozen. 





Hand-tinted cards of unusual at- 
variety of pleasing de- 


No. SP105. 
tractiveness. St. 
signs and sentiments, 


Printed in 





No. $1210. 


Cut-out stick- 


Fancy Dress Costumes 
To meet a popular demand, we are manufacturing a line of Costumes suitable for entertainments, parties 
and masquerades. All our costumes are nade of suitable materials, are well sewed, attractive and low-priced. 
Send for our new and complete illustrated Costume Catalog. It's free on request, 


Shipment is invariably made within 


twenty-four hours after receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, “‘ The Teachers’ Hand Book,’’ will be sent free on request. 


Send all ordersto MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 








“Third-Class” Comforts 


In years gone by, the person who 
yearned for European travel and did 
not possess the means to cross the 
ocean in a first-class or second-class 
cabin, stayed home rather than 
“travel third.” To-day, third class on 
some lines has much to offer in com- 
fort and convenience. This is true of 
the ships of the North German Lloyd, 
a line which is making a special ap- 
peal to teachers, professors and stu- 
dents, not only by attractive accom- 
modations, but by tours through Ger- 
many ranging from 14 to 42 days in 
length. These tours, the inclusive 
cost of which will be from $110 to 
$260, have been arranged in coopera- 
tion with the United German Student 
Bodies who will place English-speak- 
ing student guides at the disposal of 
their American friends. No extra 
charge is made for the guides. 

Third class on Lloyd steamers is a 
revelation. The cabins are large, 
light and airy. The berths are clean 





and comfortable. The dining rooms 
are spacious and the meals excellent. 
There are social rooms and ample 
deck space for exercise. 

The advent of improved third-class 
accommodations means that to-day 
anyone traveling in that class is as- 
sured of associating with refined, in- 
telligent and congenial people on the 
voyage. 

The new S. S. Columbus, largest 
and fastest of German liners (32,500 
tons; 20 knots) is equipped with ev- 
ery known modern marine device and 
many innovations — for example, 
motor-propelled life boats fitted with 
radio for sending and receiving. The 
new sister ships, Muenchen and Stutt- 
gart, while not so large as the Colum- 
bus, offer everything for the travel- 
er’s comfort and convenience. On 
the staunch one-class-cabin vessels, 
headed by the popular Bremen, the 
staterooms are roomy and comfort- 
able. These vessels provide a more 
leisurely voyage, with all the benefits 
of Lloyd service. 
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Just as necessary as 
heating, lighting 
or ventilation 

INTER and Summer the workers in office, 

factory, children in schools and all folks in 
church and club must have drinking water of 
satisfying coolness. Give it to them through 
a Century Ice-Cooled Fountain. _ 

Its pleasing design, beautiful finish, low cost, 
economical operation, and exclusive features 
make it the most desirable water dispenser 
you can buy. 





Direct from fa to you atless {9 Coast 
than Dealer’sCost. Marvelous5 tube 
radio set. Latest and most efficient TUNED RADIO 
FREQUENCY circuit. Approved by America’s Lead- 
ing Radio Engineers. Easy to operate. Dials can be 
logged. Tyne in your favorite stations y inotently, om 
num eve ie. oO je . '- 
| a 7 Chicago said, "While 6 Chicago Broadcasting 





The ice container and coils are heavily tinned Stations were on the alr, 1 tuned in 17o0ut-of-town sta- 
and insulated, Fittings are brass, nickel plated. dons from 40 to 1,000 miles away, on my loud speaker, very 
Several sizes, to serve 35 or more people. Easily loud and clearas though they were allin Chicago.” 
connected to City Water Supply. Priced at $55 Don’tbuya radiecetun tityoulearnmoreabout 


our wonderful Frae Trial Offer. 


“itWrite Today for FFCe Circular” 
METRO ELécT RIC COMPANY 


to $114. Write for booklet and dealer’s name. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC, 
951 N. Illinois Street Belleville, Il. 





400 WN, Michigan Ave., 
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Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
etrumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 


Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension 





Conservatory 











Dept. 109, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 
Picase send me free catalog and full information ree 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 
Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students OProfessional School 
O Nor:nal OMandolin Music 
Course for OGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String Choral | 
OViolin OOrgan Condu: 
Name 
PRN GOs es 
City State............ — 








20 YARDS—FINEST QUALITY 
Linens, Percales, Ginghams, 


Voiles, Chambrays, Scrim 
Direct from the mills to you at 


enormous saving. All the very 

newest, popular patterns and finest 

jay quality material. Brand new, clean 
, and fresh. Every piece 5 yards or 

} more. Best value of the season. Each 
bundle worth double our sales price. 


Send No Money 


age). If you are not delighted 





send them back and your money will be promptly refund: 


QUALITY MILLS, Dept. 331 5253." Dearborn St. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sur Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
_ Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
















Phone No.,R.F.D. or P.O. Box and City 
if desired on every sheet and envelope, in rich 
\-@§ dark blue, up to four lines. Typeis Plate Gothic 

designed especially for clearness and good taste. 
Sheets 6x7 inches, envelopes to match. Smooth, 
High Grade, White Bond Paper, making this 
PERSONAL STATIONERY a delight to use. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
It’s easy to order—just write or print your name 
? and address plainly and enclose $1.00 (West of 
Denver and outside U. 8., $1.10). Within three 
days this generous box of your own Personal 
mm Stationery will beon the way to you neatly packed, 
postage prepaid. Money returned if not satisfied. 
Mail Order Printing of all Descriptions. 
SHERLEN PRINTING 9 
4129 N. Keystone Avenue = CHICAGO 
(100 Double Sheets and 
100 Envelopes $1.50) 













>} History and Geography 
Two **Uncanny’? Games 


“‘Uneanny”’ because they are so powerfully fasci- 
nating. Children work with them by the hour, 
““Uncanny’’ because both children and adults learn 
500 facts of History and Geography in an incredibly 
short time. Examinations become easy and grades 
high. ‘“‘Uncanny’’ because every mistake is imme- 
diately corrected. You must be 100 per cent correct, 
Drill-Test sees to that. 

If you want your pupils to make remarkable records 
in History and Geography, or if you have an exami- 
nation to pass, try this remarkable invention. Send 
$1.00 for these two games. Money back if not satisfied. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 


527 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
ib Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
1 .00 Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
oe ppl eS Table contents & c dations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 

















POSTPAID 
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se reertesseysi gs 
1.60 aad all Piccss are : 
O'S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £727, Greenville, Pa, 


—Publishing house has perma- 
nent sales position with execu- 
tive future to offer woman of 


keen intelligence capable of earning $100 per week. 
Previous business experience not necessary but ex- 
perience in educational work helpful, Refinement 
and determination essential for success, Arrange- 
ments made for joining organization now or in the 
Spring. Travelling required — all transportation 
paid — liberal drawing account_and_ commission 
basis, Write, stating age and qualifications to 
B. E. SPARROW, 50 W.47th St., New York City. 



















SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


———$$__——, 
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The Writing, 
PAERE latent 
H EMIS n matic 
14 kt. gold feed 
prevents clogging. 
ade of best grade 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT _ 
hard smooth round ball like 
y h ease over 
ape pai e nd makes 


per a 
ible writing in ink as rapid 
as with the ~ est lead a 














Perfect Writing Instrument 
wing ih fk ee ad uy lend ee 









polished, hard rubber, 
ighest class workmanship. 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’!l never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. n 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. _Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name ai. addrcss plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 201-35 Centre St., New York 


0 


of ink actually improves — hand writing 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil 
Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 
yone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of writin; 
or ead, injure or.dis- 
spread’ tort its 14 kt. 
gold point 























SEND NO MONEY. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


N. E. A. Summer Meeting 
in Indianapolis 


The National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its summer meeting this 
year at Indianapolis, from June 29 to 
July 5. The centralized location of 
Indianapolis and the many attractions 
of “the Hoosier capital” should in- 
sure a large attendance from all sec- 
tions of the country. 


The Legislature of the State of 
New York has appointed the Erie 
Canal Centennial Commission to ar- 
range a celebration in honor of the 
opening of the Erie Canal which took 
place in October, 1825. The original 
opening was marked with enthusiastic 
demonstrations from Buffalo to New 
York. A fleet of decorated vessels 
carrying the notables of that day 
moved through the waterway from 
Lake Erie to the Atlantic, and at ev- 
ery city and village along the route 
local celebrations were held. It has 
been suggested that the plan of cere- 
monies of a hundred years ago be 
followed as far as is possible, with 
necessary additions in historic fea- 
tures and modern developments to 
bring the Canal history down to date. 





Frank L. Stanton, author of 
“Mighty Lak a Rose” and “Just a- 
Wearyin’ for You,” has been named 
poet laureate of Georgia by the gov- 
ernor of that state. Mr. Stanton for 
more than forty years has conducted 
a column of verse and humor in an 
Atlanta newspaper. He was a friend 
of James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, Henry’ W. Grady and Joel 
Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”). 
His sixty-eighth birthday, February 
22, is to be observed throughout 
Georgia. : 





When: Mrs. Calvin Coolidge received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Boston University, President Murlin, 
in conferring the degree, said: “Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge—Student, university 
graduate, teacher; daughter, wife, 
mother; in every station exemplifying 
the finer qualities of mind and heart 
we most admire in women; your own 
works praise you; you have gained 
the confidence, admiration and love 
of the American people.” 


_ So profitable and popular are school 
journeys in English schools that the 
teachers have formed a School Jour- 
ney Association, 500 to 600 strong, 
which works with the board of educa- 
tion, the London County Council, and 
railways to promote this means of 
education. Before a journey is under- 
taken a “guide book” is prepared for 
reference during the journey. This 
book includes a railway map and notes; 
geological notes and simple geological 
map; natural history notes; notes on 
the scenery and how it was made; 
architecture notes; notes on places of 
interest visited; music of grace and 
evening hymn; a register of marks 
for personal cleanliness, conduct, and 
observations, and a page for a detailed 
report on the child’s use of the journey. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be held at Austin, Tex., on May 11. 


Three Weeks’ Outing for $50 


FOREST INN, ESTES PARK, COLO. 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An apostate for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


SPRINGTIME 


A May Day Pageant, by Catherine Snodgrass. 
A delightful entertainment easily performed. 
Price postpaid 50c. Catalogue of books on 
Dances, Gamez, Pageants, etc. sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
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: Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


yee the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Vine 
EYES 
es 


MAKE MONEY. 
AT HOME 











You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. 


No canvassing or 
soliciting. Weshow you how by our new simple 
instructograph method. We supply both men and § 
‘women with work at home no matter where you live 
and pay you cash for all work completed each week, 
Full particulars and booklet free, Write to-day. 


American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada, 








“Can I Reduce?” 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary ~Marjorie Craw- 
ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. i 

She used Wallace reducingrecords to play off this —_ eX- 
cess = pee, and thisis what she has to say of Wallace’s 
method, 
“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and putin one earnest week of daily use. Itwas 
novel and I enjoyedit, and lost eight pounds that first week. 
[ used the movements faithfully, and nothingelse. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there 
was not one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds 
until I was down very close to what a woman of my height 
should weigh. My present weight is 150. You can be sure 
I’m going to keep it there.’ 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored norma! 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played off thirty and forty 
ounds with these records, Many more have used them 
= lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily takeless than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance’s sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s reduc- 
inglesson, record and all, will come by return mail, prepaid. 
Do not enclose any payment, don’t promise to pay any- 
thing; this free trial means free. 

You’llenjoy the use of this demonstration record. You’!! 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actua] re- 
sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings everything: 


aa 


(534) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE. and POSTPAID for a week’s free 
trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name. 




















7 West 45th St., New York 
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OUVENIRS OF YOUR SCHOO 


Order Direct From This Advertisement For Prompt and Efficient Service 


Made in a variety of styles, with pretty two color inserts, ornamented by sketches and appropriate verses, 
priate remembrances from teacher to pupil at close of term, 
Prepared especially to accommodate your personal copy atno extra cost. Send us the name 
education or trustees, your own name, date and names of your pupils. 


come individual to your school. 
receive them, _ yt a 
our workmanship, service and_prices. 


CLUB ORDERS: 
SAMPLES of any one souvenir free on request. 
ORDERS: 
verses and the price will be less. 
will arrange it for you. 


Permits use of usual copy. 
PANSY SOUVENIR—5 x 7 inches. 
colors and embossed. Single Card, 

on back, Ribbon hanger if desired. 


for usual printing. Very neat. 


Lily. Sold assorted. | 3 ‘ 
Exquisite workmanship characterizes this souvenir, 


eight page two color insert and accommodates usual spe- 


cial copy. About 3% x 5% _ inches, 
SCHOOL DAYS—Booklet. r} 
handsome colors, about 3% x5 inches. 
BLUE BIRD—Booklet. 
colored insert of eight pages on fine 
your special copy. Size 3%x5%. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


CLOSING DAY—Two cards, tied with ribbon, 4 x 6 inch- 
es. Handsome front card in colors, back card has space 


FLORAL BOOKLET—Four designs, Jonquil, Iris, Pansy, 
If you wish one design, so specify. 


Very appropriate design in 
i _ Handsome 
eight page two color insert with space for pupils’ names, 
Handsome cover in colors, two- 
paper for printing 
Exceptionally pretty. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 


All booklets contain eight pages, 


All orders promptly filled. 


Sold with or without photo. 
tive floral design appears in its place. 
color insert. Space for regular copy. 


photo. 


of your school, board of 
When printed with these names, the booklets be- 
Our booklets are made with the idea of impressing and interesting the pupils who will 
We present the largest choice and the best value of any souvenir maker, We guarantee satisfaction with 
It pays to deal with an established concern of known reputation. 
We shall serve you promptly and courteously and quickly adjust any difficulties should they arise. 

10 per cent discount allowed on orders from more than one teacher at a time, 

Additional samples 5c each. 
If you do not wish to send special copy of names, etc., as outlined above, 
See last column of price list. 


Order early. 


Credit will be allowed for samples returned. 
booklets will contain extra 
Write copy plainly. 
Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names, 
wise include one cent a name for pupils’ names printed in excess of number of booklets ordered. 
GOOD LUCK—Single card, horseshoe shape, ribbon hanger. 
Beautifully printed in four colors, 


Lithographed in four 
Names may be printed 


KEEPSAKE—A beautiful booklet, size 3% x 6% inches. 
If photo is not used attrac- 
Has eight page two 
Very neat booklet. 
PHOTO—Three attractive designs assorted, sold_only with 
A very_inexpensive booklet of absolutely perfect 


Most appro- 





SEE 
PRICE LIST 
BELOW 














We 
Other- 





With Best Wishes 
From Your Teacher 


| 






















workmanship. Eight page insert; space for usual copy. L | 
Extra values in this souvenir. 
CE Lt Without 4 
STYLES Withow _ Ww Each Special Photo Souvenir 
Photo Additional Photo Addi- Printin, 
Has 10 or less l0orless tional Each 
Good Luck $1.25 | $ .09 $3. 
Pansy 1.00 07 
Closing Day 
Floral Booklet 1 .09 1.75 12 
Schoo! Days 1.2% .09 1.75 12 
Blue Bird 1.25 .09 1.75 12 
Keepsake 1.40 .10 1.90 13 
Photo 1.60 11 ‘ 
Dept. 3, COOPERSTOWN, NEW YOR 
kare . 
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\Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, finef 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12}} 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S. Supply Company, S°727, Greenville, Pa. 

























Teachers 


You Can’t Clean 
Your Clothes, 


Your Home, 
or Your Teeth 
Without Brushes. 


Every man and woman in America 
uses brushes. Sanitation and 
Health demand their constant use. 


Sell NORTH RIDGE Brushes and 
you will make money, meet new 
people, learn human nature, and 
see the country. It is pleasant, 
profitable vacation employment. 


Write for ‘The NORTH RIDGE 
Way to Better Pay.’’ It will tell 
you how to make more money 
than teaching. 


This is one of the largest twist- 
ed-in-wire brush companies in 
America. WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. A 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
FREEPORT, - ILLINOIS 


A Children’s Museum 


A children’s museum in a rural com- 
munity on Long Island has been estab- 
lished in what was once a _ poultry 
house. Its pointed roof and cross 
beams provide a very satisfactory 
place for holding owls, hawks and 
other high-perching birds. A country 
wood stove gives warmth and cheer. 
Long tables, with glass cases, fill the 
middle section, and a zinc-covered table, 
long enough to seat twelve or four- 
teen boys, serves for conferences and 
for the work of mounting which is 
done by Boy Scouts. The success of 
the undertaking is attributed to the 
homelikeness of the building and sur- 
roundings. On Saturdays a hot din- 
ner is served to the boys in their own 
museum. 


An Inter-American Congress. will 
meet in Santiago, Chili, in September, 
1925, under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Union. It is expected that 
representatives from the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and from North Amer- 
ica will be present. The object of 
the Congress is to afford opportunity 
to exchange information, observe 
progress in other countries, and work 
out plans to facilitate the interchange 
of teachers and students by the Amer- 
icas. A pamphlet giving full advance 
information with regard to the Con- 
gress may be obtained from L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


The President of Salvador has 
created as part of the national library 
a free reference and circulating li- 
brary to be known as the Library of 
Popular Culture, with main reading 
rooms in each one of the departmental 
capitals and branches in each town. 
The chief subjects are morals, civic 
education, practical science, agricul- 
ture and industry. The librarians will 
give weekly lectures on agriculture 














and industrial subjects.—Bulletin Pan 
American Union. 
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Fy RAILWAY POST OFFICE 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Travel— See Your Country 
MANY GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO TEACHERS 


$1140 to $3000 a Year 


Clerk at 
Washington, D. C. 


Income Tax Auditors 
Customs Clerks 


o> 





MEN-WOMEN 18 OR OVER 








Short Hours 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT 


Pleasant Work 


LONG VACATION WITH PAY © 





o 


charge: 


4 








City Mail Carriers 
City Postal Clerks 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-245, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kindly send me without any obligation 
whatever on my part, and entirely free of 
(1) A full description of the posi- 








, 4 tion checked below; (2) Specimen examina- 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT £ 


tion questions 


sons ; 


ernment Positions and How to Get Them”; 


free sample coaching les- 
“Gov- 


(4) 


and 


(3) Free copy of illustrated book 


RZ A list of U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable. 

Mail Coupon Now. Act At Once. Ra eee MAilway Postal Clerk.......ccccces ($1600-$2300) 

vy eee - Post Jf Se ($1400-$1800) 

DO IT TODAY. @ °*:,City Mail Carrier.......... vaseeweal ($1400-$1800) 

ee —— —- PS ae Witnakeswesaa «+e ee ee ($1800-$2600) 

....Clerk at ON er ($1140-$1800) 

Tomorrow May Be o 6c Ne TEE AMM os. kccccssccsccccscas ($2040-$3000) 
Too Late! o 

+ EE ECC EET ee CEC LETT CCC CT CCCP ECL TT CT OTE eeee 

FT TCU TTC CCT CTOTET TTT OT Niebseids tiachenauneend ° 











Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 
SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers 4 crntt = dozen: $7.00 2 (7 Cents a Copy) 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wehlth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 
petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 

This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Indus- 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 

Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


ES AND MYTHS 31_ Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
i ISTORY 


LITERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow— ( Villas Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 














ges-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. 


Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers $14 5 dozen, $12.00 = (12 Cents a Copy) 
pe@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned. 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


331 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


Bolo the Cave Bo: 
Kwasa the Cliff 
Voyage to Lillipat (Abr.) 
Hansel and_ Grettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons 
Manners 
Legends from Many_ Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories 

a Katherine in Hol- 


weller 


in Everyday 


2 Kenjiro the Fn pene Boy 


33 
333 C bang Fu_ Chen; 
Chinese Gin 


a Little 








6 Fairy Stories of the ‘ 95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
27 Eleven Fables from « 32 Patriotic Stories 103 Stories from the Old Testa- 
28 More Fables from is LITERATURE ment 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 111 Water Babies (Abridged) 
140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 171 Tolmi of the Treetops 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 173 Tara of the Tents 

NATURE 245 Three wie Goats Gruff, and 195 Night Before Christmas and 

1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time_ Stories Other Christmas _ Poems 

2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo and Stories (Any Grade) 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 

SECOND YEAR* 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 


33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson 
Other Stories from -yonapmeaeaa 206 Picture Study 
34 Stories from_Grimn Little Children | . 
36 Little Red Riding Hood Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstal Four Little Cotton-Tails 
38 Adventures of a —" Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Winter | Play 
NATURE AND INDUST Little Cotton-Tails at 


Stories for 


Four hundred in quantity orders 


. warms (Anim: “ Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
39 Little Wood Friends oe Ja _tiase rixind 
40 Wings and_ Stings aad Japa 5 i 
41 Story of Wool e ete tier Ih bat etd Tails $2 16 
4 . ile AtTriovic sus ly ° 
135 Little People of the Hills 2 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories hundred in quantity orders 


(Dry Air and Dry Soil 


Plauts) The Rainbow Fairy 


$ Story of Veter Ravbit 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY mere ae of the Three r a 
43 Story of the Maytlower Le ~~ Bee gd af gt.) 
45 Toyhood of Washington More "Stories of the Three 402 Ivanhoe Cond. _ from 

204 Boyhood of Lincoln wt *, siti si ad Scott) ( th eratic) 

E n Little Indians : 
ee Wow and Mew-Mew Story of Hiawatha 403 SS In- 


THIRD YEAR* cote Seen 








DOUBLE NUMBERS {aces tacit 


For Various Grades as Indicated 
PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS 
$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a (12 Cents a Copy) 





Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 
a dozen, $18.00 a (1 8 Cents a Copy) 


Smaller orders ‘ders 24 } cents a copy. 
407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 


408 Health 
Rhymes (3d_grade) 
Stories from roe. 
land lack ( 44 pag- 
es) —Blackal (eh gr.) 
410 Speeches’ of 
‘ex grade) 


409 


411 


(C Maly )—Mulock (gr. 4) 
412 Alice 
Carroll (4th grade) 


mee (5th grade) 
Stories an 


Lincoln 
tle Lame Prince 


in Wonderland— 























FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 
6 Puss. in Boots and Cinderella ; Party f grade 

4% Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland 406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 

48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— grade) 

50 Reynard the Fox s . (New Amsterdam) 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 65 Child Life in the Colonies— 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other ; (Vennsylvania 
Stories 66 Cia Oe. in Colonies— 

74 Sun Myths irginia 

1i% Norse Legends, i 68 Stories of the Revolution— 

176 Norse Legends, I (Ethan Allen and the NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

177 Legends of the Mhineland Green Mountain Boys) 2 Animal Life in the Sea 

282 Sicgtried, The — Loreiei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—II 03 Story of Silk 
Other Rhine Legends _. (Around, Philadelphia). 94 Story of Sugar 

289 The Snow Man, The Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
Vir-Tree and Other Stories , III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) fee and Cocoa) 

292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
Stories 165 one — Child of th 240 Story at King Corn 

9 Gemila, 1e 1 e 26° 1e y Family 

nAsyeS AUD WADUSTRY, ts he wrhad and Some of Her 280 Making of the World 

19 Buds, Stems and Fruits re ets 281 Builders of the World 

h1 Story of Flax 166 Lonise ae Cp Rhine and in 283 Stories of Time " 

hs , of Gh : g hey , HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
44 ) ) riass on by 

; Story of . Little Waterdrop Ore: agg nae aos. 168 ttle 16 Explorations of the North- 
133 Aunt piprthea iar pp hea ay pte Andrews dittle 80 —— ot te Coton 

i ea 7 see 
gy wee 7 167 Famous —, I— (Landseer 97 Stories of the Norsemen 

137 Aunt Martha’s Corner _Cup- and Bonheur) 98 Story of Nathan Hale 
boar Story of Sugar, | LITERATURE ; 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Coffee and Salt 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 100 Story of Bryant 

188 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 58 Selections | from Alice and 101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
board meaey of Rice, a e hoebe Cary 105 Story of Canada 
Currants, Hone 67 7 Story of Robinson ‘oe reat ~ 3 , Temson 

20% 2» P 2 rusoe 7 ory 0 obert Louis Stev- 

208 pn Hh ima People of the 71 Selections from Hiawatha 110 Story of Hawthorne 

(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 


wae AND BIOGRAPHY Grades) —Longfellow thorne 








Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 141 Story of Grant 

4 Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them 144 Story of Steam 
21 Story of the Pilgrims | 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing— 145 Story of McKinley 
44 Famous Early Americans Book I—Primary 157 Story of Dickens 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) The Adventures of the Rab- 179 Story of the Flag 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns [ Stories 185 Story of the First Crusade 
55 Story of Whittier The Wise Frog and_ Other 190 Story of Father Hennepin 
57 Story of Louisa. M, Alcott i Hlealth Stories and Rhymes 191 Story of La Salle gale 

* 217 Story of Florence Nightin- 
FOURTH YEAR 218 Story of Peter Cooper 






NATURE AND INDUSTRY 84 Story of David Crockett 
story 4 wel . 23 ene A of —— Henry SIXTH 
ory 0 1ea 86 American Inventors—I W - 
Story of Cotton [People , eee hit NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
Conquests of Little Plant 87 American Inventors— 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 


ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities - I 
(London and Paris) 

115 Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 om parepeen Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 


Stories of the Stars 88 American Nava Heroes 
Kyes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry, , me 
Three Giants 89 Fremont and’ Kit Carson 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 1 Story of Eugene Fiel 
5 Story of. Lincoln 178 Story. of. Lexington and 
6 
8 


77 
134 
a8 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I (Morse and Edison) 
8 
5 


} Indian Children Tales Bunker Hill 
Backwoods 182 Story of geen, * Are 


’ Stories of the 
I 
ay ‘turitig} 


9% A Little New England Viking | 207 Famous Ar 
81 Story of De Soto fiitiysblds 
$2 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 
3 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 





stantinople) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yOrést Por. 








FIFTH YEAR* 


Little Stories of Discovery 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


HISTORY AND a 22 
73 Four Great Music 24 
74 Four More Great Muricians 
Old English Heroes 2 
Later English Heroes 
Heroes of the evetation 2 
Stories of Courage 11 
Lives of Webster ane Clay 


Story of Na apoleo 

Stories of I sroienn 119 
Story of Lafayette 
Story of Roger Williams 120 
Lewis and_Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 121 
Story of Wheels 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. 
Washington 

310 Story of Frances Willard 122 
326 Story of Harding 

ES OF THE STATES 161 
tory of Florida 
509 Story of Georgia 


DADDANSONA 


7 





DAAHANSSODHHAAH 


AN 





511 Story of Illinois 162 
512 Story of Indiana : 211 
513 Story of Iowa 

515 Story of Kentucky 222 


520 Story of Michigan 
521 Story of innesota 
523 Story of Missouri 
525 Story of Nebraska 
528 Story of hd Jersey 
533 Story of Ohi 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 
540 Story of pennesece 























Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Haw- 


thorne 

The Miraculous  Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

A Tale of the White Hills 
and Other Stories—Haw- 


n 
's_ Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

Ten Selections from Long- 


fellow— (Paul evere’s 

ide, The Skeleton m 
Armor, etc. 

Selections rom — Holmes 


(The Wonderful One Hoss 
ehey. Old Ironsides, and 


The Pied soe of Hamelin 
—Brownin, 
The Great” Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higginbotham’s _ Catastro- 
he, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
The ‘Pysmies—Hawthorne 
_ olden Fleece—Haw- 
10) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—I. 
(Story of _ Perseus 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II, 
(Story of Theseus) 
5 yams Poems-—Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickeis 
Responsive_ Bible Readings 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
4 Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift a tee emin 
Franklin and Oth 
Story of Little Nei *(Cond. 
from_ Dickens) [thorne 
The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


Poems _ Worth Knowing— 
300k III—Grammar 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 

ses—Par 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 


542 Story of Uta ‘ 
aif tory of Went Virginia 277 
54 tory of Wisconsin 
LITERATURE 284 
10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
1 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 294 
12 Legend mot Sleepy Hollow— | 295 
Irving 328 
SEVENTH YEAR* 
LITERATURE ‘ 235 
13 The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 238 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 


from the Town Pump—| 241 
Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 


(Ode on Immortality, We 





ses—Par' 
Story of the filed (Con- 
densed ) —Church 

Story of the Aneid (Con- 
arm —Church [erature 
Stor, Language and Lit- 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 


Story of he Talisman” 
(Cond, from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver _ Twist (Condensed 

from Dicken 
Selected Tales of a Way 


side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's sob, (Con- 
densed from Stowe 
Story of David Co Spperfel 
(Condensed from Dickens 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 


Lamb’s — oy Shake- 


speare — Part Il — (Hamlet, 
liideumsier. Night's Dream 


URE 
Mars and Its Mysteries 


The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


232 Story of Shakespeare on 
265 Four Little Dscoverers in ee To the Cuckoo, | 251 
*’anama +o 
274 Stories from Grandfather's 124 Sploctions from Shelley and | 204 
Chair—Hawthorne Keats be 
275 When Plymouth Colony 125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 
Was Young Selections—Shakespeare 2 
287 Life in Colonial Days 147 St tory ind ning Arthur, as | 260 
LITERATU told_ by Tennyson ? 
8 King ~ Golden River— 149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 
Ruskin try—Hale ie 
9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 192 Story of Jean Valjean 296 
thorne 193 Selections from the Sketch 97 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor ‘ Book-Irving 2 
108 History _in Verse (Sheri- 196 The Gray ‘bhampion—Haw- 307 
dan’s Ride, Independence thorne [Selected | 3O¢ 
Bell, etc.) 213 Poems of Thomas Moore- | 311 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and 214 More Selections from the | 315 
Other | Stories—Hawthorne Sketch Book—Irving 316 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 6 Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
Baba speare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
186 Heroes from King Arthur Merchant of Venice, Mac- wry 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected beth) . 278 
199 Jackanapes Ramee 231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 
zo0 The Child of Urbino—De la densed from Parkman) 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
212 Stories of Robin Hood EIGHTH YEAR* 


Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 

What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other St 


AGRICULTURE 
271 Simple Lessons in Animal 


979 


amtle 


Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and Cattle) 
Simple Lessons jn Animal 
“Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
and Swine) 


wt hag ni pee 154 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
is Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 


on 
P| 


1 
250 1 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— | 1 
Wind, Selection from— Burns [smith 
~~ _Macdonald 23 The Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 126 Rime of the Ancient_ Mar- 
309 Moni, the Goat Boy iner—Coleridge [Poems |.169 
313 Nature’s Fairyland 127 Gray's Elegy and Other 
129 Julius roomed — Selections— | 170 
YEAR* Shakespear 
130 Bent the “VII-Seleetions- 215 
7 . Shakespeare speare 
246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 131 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- | 221 
247 Chinese and Their 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake— 
_ Country [Canal Canto 236 
285 Story of Panama and the 143 Building_of the Ship and 
3824 A Visit to Brazil Other Poems—Longfellow 237 
325 A Visit to Hawaii 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 


mada—Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill padrene-Belec- 276 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 305 
53 Prisoner of Chillon and} 306 
Other Poems—Byron 





wien lady of the fake : 
owe! 
aeetaes vag Other io 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biograpliy 
and Selected Poems 
Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural! 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Biox- 
raphy_and Selected Poets 
Paul H. Hayne—Biograpliy 
and Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay 
Sir Roger de Coverley P:- 
pers—Addison 
Poems _ Worth 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last  Minstre!~ 
Introduction and Canto | 


ee 


—Sco' 
Landing of Oe 
Oration )—We 
Wee Willie Winkie Ki ping 
Howe’s Masquerade — 

thorne 


—* 3 


* See note in regard to grading below prices at top of page. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 

the best for schoolroom use 

2 because they outwear any two 

ordinary pens. ‘They retain 

their smooth-writing points 

longer against the misuse and 

hard wear that children put 

upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly with 
these good too!s. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Twelve school 
pens—three of each number — 
and our hand writing booklet 
by mailon receipt of 10 cents. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 
‘0. 2—Counting House, 
ercellent for bookkeep- 


ing 
No. 3—School, fine point ; 
semi-elastic. 
0. 47—-Intermediate, 
— point; stiff ac- 










































EVERY TEACHER 
Needs a copy of our large catalog of the best books, 
teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and supplies, 
Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 

Better Books Which Every Teacher Should —, 

a Practical Projects, Plays andGames. Calmerton 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Fasching- 

a Motivated Primary Activities for Rura! a aay aging, 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics, ‘§ Som ae +20 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards) Deming. 1.20 
Number Games for primary Grades. rise Waldo 85 

8 i Games and Rhyme: nguage e Teaching in the First 

Four Grades.” -85 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training andGames. Smith. [85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith. - 1.00 

1 r Methods and. matersal; for Compositi ion. Deming. _ - - 1,20 

liow to Teach Phon Ce - -80 

: Morning Exercises: tor “All the Year. Sindelar. - - 1,00 

3 P acticaland Artistic Basketry Tinsley. — - 1,00 

$ ££ Distriet-School Dialo; Tri - - -40 

: | Hnmorous Dialogues for Children. Irish.” - "- > 149 

Rest. Primary Recitati Eieae. - - .80 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Trish. - - 40 

3 Closing Day Entertainments. Sindelar. - 40 
I A Beaks sont pestoaid on reccigt of aries. 

BECKLEY-CARDY COMPAN 
l 17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, im 
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COSTUMES 





scnool PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. sforailachool 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S8 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lll. 














OUR BIG "CATALOG 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers FRE E 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big “™""] 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all an, 
Wesupply the t number of public, —_—— 
and school libraries and individuals with alltheir 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisf: yi ng. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL PHOTOS 


T change with classmates--to keep the 
ee annoy of School Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2%x3% 
Made Sih Aged good photcaraes, original 
ned, Free sam 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


How to to Stawe them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
PLAYS Ben vod  Monologaes, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
saree Musical Res Comic ones. Motion kneel 
w Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments 


all Holidays, Minstrel 1 Shows, 
an \» Make. 
ete. dbooka Make-Up-Goods, New Minstrel ow 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, 
vues, suitable for high, Pe 
and college presentation. 


























T. S. DENISON & CO. 
623'So. W. Wabash, Dept. 
MicaGd SS 























Our ge and system- 
n for printing be 
Sane" rovid ur scheol 


National Religious P 
Grand R Rapids. Mich. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“Visual Education” 


A book of 116 pages under the above 
title has been prepared by Laura Zir- 
bes as a Teachers’ Guide to the Key- 
stone Primary Set of Stereographs 
and Slides. In preparing this set, 
Miss Zirbes (who is Investigator in 
Reading at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College and Lecturer in Ele- 
mentary Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University) was given 
a free hand in suggesting new titles 
that would be needed to make up a 
comprehensive set which would meet 
satisfactorily rigid requirements of 
educators. The Guide lists the 300 
pictures that comprise the set and ex- 
plains how they may be used most ef- 
fectively. There is a lantern slide for 
each stereograph, and the _ printed 
matter relating to each is printed on 
the back of the stereograph and may 
also be had on separate cards. Provi- 
sion is made not only for three pri- 
mary grades but also for kindergarten 
or preprimary classes. The sugges- 
tions for use of these pictures were 
prepared from the standpoint of the 
most recent psycholo — experiments, 
and embody soun — of 
method. Dr. William Gray, Dean 
of the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, conferred with 
Miss Zerbes and the others concerned 
in the preparation. The Guide is put 
out by the Educational Department of 


the Keystone View Company, Inc., 
Meadville, Pa. 
Miss Grace Schermerhorn, _ staff 


associate of the American Child Health 
Association and president of the New 
York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, died January 11th, in New 
York City, following a brief illness. 
For six years before becoming affili- 
ated with the American Child Health 
Association Miss Schermerhorn was 
director of homemaking in the New 
York City public schools, coming to 
that city from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, where she was supervisor of 
home economics in the public schools. 
She began her teaching career in 
Springfield, Illinois, her native city. 
She was at one time on the faculty of 
the North Dakota Valley City Normal 
School. She was also director of 
home economics in Idaho State Univer- 
sity at Moscow, Idaho, and from 1913 
to 1916 held a similar position in the 
Iowa State College at Ames. 


The National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation has recently printed “The 
Kindergartner’s Creed” by Mr. Ran- 
dall J. Condon, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, now on 
leave as an editor of “The Atlantic 
Monthly.” Persons interested in pro- 
moting early education may obtain 
copies of these and other kindergarten 
leaflets by addressing the National 
Kindergarten Association at 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


According to School Life, more than 
3,000,000 rural boys and girls in one- 
teacher schools are under teachers who 
have never completed their high 
school education. Thousands of them 
have only an elementary school educa- 
tion. 
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ChoiceEntertainments 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish and_ others. 
fill every need of the primary, elementary and ungraded schools. 

2 addresses of welcome, a closing address, a salutatory, 2 valedictories, 
will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 8 ‘toasts, 8 tableaux, 
logues and plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive program, 


25 





40 cents. 





Proce 40 Cmts 
; OSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Evelyn Simons. Prepared 
Closing Day poo a for primary grades. 61 recitations and monologues, 33 exercises, dia- 
Celebrations logues and playlets. 6 drills and marches, 13 songs, 
By Morte Irish pantomimes and several yells. 40 cents. 


STUNTS AND CERE- 


BEST COMMENCEMENT 
An indispensable book of 


MONIES. By Marie Irish. 
commencement helps, hints, suggestions and stunts for 
both eighth grade and high school graduates, Just pub- 
lish Every idea and suggestion in this book is new 
and original with the author. 40 cents. 

THE GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. By Clara J, 
Denton. The annual high school commencement need 
no longer be the long, dull, serious affair of years ago. 
The up-to-date boy and girl demand originality and va- 
riety and the grown-ups are rapidly falling in line. 
This book is published for the purpose of putting life 
and originality into the high school commencement 
events. 40 cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SONOOLS. By Evelyn Simons. 28 of the 


most clever, original dialogues ever publish Great variety. There is nothing 
dry about this book. Every dialogue is a winner, Both boys and girls are pro- 





Paine Publishing Ca 
Dayton, Ohio 














17 


Arranged to 
recitations, 
a class 
14 exercises, dia- 








vided for in this collection. 0 cents. 

WINNING DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Marie Irish. 
every occasion imaginable. Some are for boys alone, some for 
for boys and girls together. 
some are for picturesque effect, while others are to show the beauty of uniform an 





of illustrations. 40 cents. 

JOLLY DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
lection of Galoqyes will fill a long felt want. 
easy to learn. special costuming is required. 
necessary to use, There are , og oo a Lg all grades and all sorts of chil- 

ren. his collection is sure to please. 

SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By p Aas Simons. 
are drills for every Hoiiday and for any time. 
and for boys and girls together. 
no difficult costumes are requir 37 illustrations. 40 cents. 
SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. By Marie Irish. 
For all ades. Thirty brand-new original dialogues. 
The conversations are clever and the situations are ex- 


By Evelyn Hoxie. 














tremely funny. Some of the dialogues are arranged for 
boys PH ome ¥ girls alone and others for boys and 
girls together. cents. 





DIALOGUES 0’ PEP AND HUMOR. S iene Bitney. A big collection of 
original humorous dialogues for both youns and old, You will find in this new 
book dialogues for all your requirements, some for boys, some for girls and a 
large number for both boys and girls, 0 cents. 

MERRY DIALOGUES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By Clara J. Denton. A col- 
lection of brand-new dialogues having apecial appeal to rural children. There are 
dialogues suited to every age and oF*,°*. of gpaliren ; =. shy and the unafraid, the | 
serious-minded, and the clowns. 40 cents. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. By tbe Wilbur. A flower pageant. For 16 
children at least; 8 boys and 8 girls. Others ma ay be added as suggested in the 
play. The lines ‘which are in rhyme are clever and adapted to primary and inter- 
mediate children. 35 cen 

DOLLS ON DRESS papaes. Be Effa E, Preston. 
number of little tots. 26 


A playlet in rhyme for any 





80 drills prepared for 
irls alone and some 
Some of the drills are for laughing purposes only 


well-directed movements. There is a generous number of diagrams and a number 


We believe that this col- 
The lines are short, full of pep and 
Every home contains the articles 


Just published. There 
There are drills for boys, for girls 
Every drill is a novelty and will delight, because 





Preston. ro Leer play in 


25 cen 








A PARTY IN MOTHER accen LAND. By Effa FE. 
rhyme for primary children. For 13 boys and 8 girls. 


Welcome and Closing Songs 


With full directions for acting. Sheet Music. Price 35 cents each. 


WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILES ALONG. By Edna R. Worrell. 
song ‘‘There’s nothing like a pleasant smile to spice a howd'y'do. i 
be laughing with the singers. 36 cents. 

HOWDY. (Wiggins-Worrell.) A rousing action song for boys, They just make the audience smile and 
keep it smiling as long as they sing their jolly howdies to them. 365 cents, 

COME AGAIN AND MAKE US GLAD. _  (Wiggins-Worrell.) 
have their handkerchiefs ready just the same. 36 cents. 

WE DO NOT LIKE TO SAY GOOD-BYE. (Guptill-Weaver.) Most people think 
sad but these children are glad because they feel that they nave pigased their audience, 
ting words of farewell but finally decide to simply say, ‘‘Good-b 35 cents. 

HE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. manne Lyman.) A oom 
for Closing Day, especially. An appreciation of the teacher and schoolmates, 
published. 5 cents. 

GOOD-BYE PENCILS! GOOD-BYE BOOKS! By Edna R. Worrell. 
dren of all grades. A splendid number for your closing day entertainment, 





of happiness, Suitable 
e best song of its kind 


A merry vacation song for chil- 
Plenty of action. 38 cents. 


Clever Costumes 
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For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. 
able cotton fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, 
bunting, star cloth and stripe cloth. Colors have been chosen with great care. 
costumes are adjustable at the waist and in length. 

We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inex- 
pensive outfits on the market. 

We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned. 
We do not rent costumes. Cash must accompany all orders. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 
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sical | UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 
ostpaid. 


Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. $2.50 each. Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat, trousers, 
Little Bo-Peep Pens Soptier Dutch Girl vest and hat. The pants are made of red and white 
Pierrot Indian Boy Colonial Girl stripe cloth. The coat is made of blue star cloth. 
Pierrette Indian Girl Scotch Lassie | Adult size, 40. Price, $4.50, each. Postpaid. 
Red Riding Hood Dutch Boy Fairy Boy's size, 14 years. Price, $3.60, each. Postpaid. 
Brownie Mother Goose Clown | 

“ - aa 3 oe aade a — MEN’S COSTUMES 

zes: ° ° . Price, -00 each. Postpaid. . 
Colonial Dame Scotch Lassie Turkish Girl Sizes: 36, 40, 44. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 
Dutch Woman Witch Japanese Maid | Clown Devil Colonial 
rish Lassie Indian Chinese Girl Jester Indian Chinaman 
Spanish Girl Gypsy Slow Pierrot Shiek Spaniard 
Columbia | Negro Dude Dutchman Puritan 





ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 








In the words of the 
Smiles are contagious and soon all will 


These little folks won’t cry but they 


yarting words are 
hey hunt for fit- 








We have used the most suit- 
challis, 
Practically all 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 








Every Teacher Should 
Have This 
COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


_ Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 


cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 


Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 


for Domestic Science work in higher 


grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 


exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia} 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia 

10—“‘Cup-testing’”’ Coffee (sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing Gotieo-qrowing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 


tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


f, Asai te aneeonnernnnem 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity _— T 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y 


I am enclosing thirty cents. 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Sines send 





Name 











DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may get in. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y,, Wichita, Kans. 














Brings you a Genuine 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ou.8 onmeat 10 


Gove. zon ave wok nasi satisfied fed with thie this Inte model ERWOOD 


GREAT PRICE ! SAVI NG | Bestest 


tory of its kind in the world by our money savi: 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS S2.rat itt 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Wages onderta 


maa rebuilding 
typewriters. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A New Code for Children 


A “Moral Code for School Children” 
has been compiled by Collier’s, the Na- 
tional Weekly from thousands of sug- 
tions made by persons in all parts of 
the country. Educational, civic, in- 
dustrial and social leaders were can- 
vassed and the approval of distin- 
guished men was obtained. 

The code is headed “In God We 
Trust.” Under this sentence is the 
following: If I want to be a happy, 
useful citizen I must have: 

Courage and Hope—I must be brave— 
This means I must be brave enough 
and strong enough to control what I 
think, and what I say and what I 
do, and I must always be hopeful 
because hope is power for improve- 
ment. 

Wisdom—I must act wisely—In school, 
at home, playing, working, reading 
or talking, must learn how to 
choose the good, and how to avoid 
the bad. 

Industry and Good: Habits—I must 
make my _ character strong—My 
character is what I am, if not in the 
eyes of others, then in the eyes of 
my own conscience. Good thoughts 
in my mind will keep out bad 
thoughts. When I am busy doing 
good I shall have no time to do evil. 
I can build my character by train- 
ing myself in good habits. 

Knowledge and Usefulness—I must 
make my mind strong—The better 
I know myself, my fellows and the 
world about me, the happier and 
more useful I shall be. I must al- 
ways welcome useful knowledge in 
school, at home, everywhere. 

Truth and Honesty—I must be truth- 
ful and honest—I must know what 
is true in order to do what is right. 
I must tell the truth without fear. 
I must be honest in all my dealings 
and in all my thoughts. Unless I 
am honest I cannot have self-re- 
spect. 

Healthfulness and Cleanliness—I must 
make my body strong—My eyes, my 
teeth, my heart, my whole body 
must be healthful so that my mind 
can work properly. I must keep 
physically and morally clean. 

Helpfulness and Unselfishness— I 
must use my strength to help others 
who need help—If I am strong I can 
help others, I can be kind, I can for- 
give those who hurt me *and I can 
help and protect the weak, the suf- 
fering, the young and the old, and 
dumb animals. 

Charity—I must love—I must love 
God, who created not only this earth 
but also all men of all races, nations 
and creeds, who are my brothers. I 
must love my parents, my home, my 
neighbors, my country, and be loyal 
to all these. 

Humility and Reverence—I must know 
that there are always more things 
to learn—What I may know is small 
compared to what can be known. I 
must respect all who have more wis- 
dom than I, and have reverence for 
all that is good. And I must know 
how and whom to obey. 

Faith and Responsibility—I must do 
all these things because I am ac- 
countable to God and to humanity 
for how I live and how I can help 
my fellows, and for the extent to 
which my fellows may trust and de- 
pend upon me. 


Putting off an easy thing makes it 
hard, and putting off a hard thing 











makes it impossible. 
FREE 
ai if " 
J) ae eee 


‘Guaranteed 
For1i0Years 


EVER 0 

The watch is small—thin—newest shape. 
The ay is platinum cllect guaran: 
tne d_hasa jeweled movement guar- 
anteed4 years. s. HasSapphireCrown, Ti ribbon bracelet 

and fancy clagp. We give this Watch and beauti 
stone cluster , also many other wonderful gifts 
pS our finest, asso ‘fumes at 


























The New Keystone Primary Set—300 stereo- 
graphs and 300 lantern slides—is full of meanings 
Arranged for teaching reading 


and experiences. 
in the first three grades. 


JAPANESE TEA PICKER 


and hand book of instructions. 


March 1925 


‘‘The Ability to 
getthought from 
the printed page 
cannot be de. 
veloped by drill 
isolated from 
meaning.” 
*‘The Child’s 
interest must 
keep his eyes 
at work. ’’ 


*‘Pictures Sup- 
plement, and in 
some ways are 
superior to ex- 






Accompanied by index 













Other sets for intermediate 
High School, are also available. 





grades, Junior and Senior 











KEYSTONE VIEW 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 






COMPANY, Inc., 












KKACKEK-KUP 
“The Cup You Eaf 



















PATENTS PENDING 
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This cup makes children love their milk; 
makes them EAT it and never tire of it. 
If you buy milk in bulk the cost of the 
cup is quickly absorbed and the child gets 
twice the nutritious value. Wholewheat 
flour is used, and after baking to a de- 
licious crispness, the cup is lined with a 
thin coating of pure chocolate. This 
flavor combined with the milk makes a 
delicious and nourishing light lunch. 


In many schools the Kracker-Kup full of 
milk is sold to the pupils for 5c or 6c 
each. In this way they can bc made to 
pay for themselves, with benefit to all. 


To schools and Boards of Education we 
make a special reduced price of $3.60 per 
gross delivered. On account of the 
scientific packing required we can ship 
them only in gross lots. 


The special prices q 
Boards of Health, Parent-Teachers’ 









ted above, that we make to Schools, Boards of Education, 





Wonderful 
Toothbrush 


for 
5¢ 


The bristles of the TAKA- 
MINE BAMBOO HANDLE 
TOOTH BRUSH are_ the 
best procurable and will not 
come out. 


A small brush with short bris- 
tles is more important than 
the shape of the bristles 
themselves as only such a 
brush can reach all the small 
parts in the mouth, of which 
there are many. The Taka- 
mine Bamboo Handle Tooth- 
brush is small with short 
bristles. It is designed to 
reach every tooth in _ the 
mouth and at the same time, 
because of its small size, per- 
mits the friction necessary to 
thoroughly clean all the teeth. 
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Seven ($7) dollars per gross, 
or five (5c) cents each in less 
than gross lots, plus the nec- 
essary postage. 





ti Child Welfare Organ- 





izations and so forth, enable ail who 


work to have these two Takamine helps at a very low cost. 


Takamine Corporation, 


120 Broadway, 


are interested in health promotion 


New York 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Frice of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 





Keep your pupils busy and they will give you . 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 650 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 744x4 
inches, Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneea St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S EASY TO 
RAISE MONEY 


For Schools, 
Churches, 
Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, 
Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, 
Etc., Etc. 
With the 
Osborne Benefit Pencils 








Read Page Seven February 
Number of this magazine. 


Osborne Specialty Co. 
Camden, New York 

























A Good 
Photograph 


with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you _ yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If youdo 
not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 re- 
productions made about 2%x3% 
inches, returning the original to you 
intact. 


PHOTO CO, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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is always cherished by pupils. 


ever. 
the standard. 


SOUVENIR NO. 25 


propriate greeting from teacher to scholars. 


we print for you the following: 
mame of teacher, scholars and school board. 
you wish them, i 
3% x6% inches, contains 12 pages. 
You will like this souvenir. 
in making it a most popular one, 


SAMPLES FREE. 


enclosed in large folder. 
PRICES 


3 4, 
Additional Copies: Plain, 8c ea. 


souvenir. ‘ 
of our goods are sent postpaid. 








SOUVENIR NUMBER 25 


Orders replaced if lost in mails. 


ls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children, 
expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. 
LEADERS FOR 25 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the standard 
of appropriateness. They carry a welcome thoughtfulness. , 
Twenty-five years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed and today they are more popular than 
Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have made the 


Different in design and entirely new in style. 
graved souvenir illustrated at left, is the very latest. 


pebbled stock and is engraved (not printed) in” beautiful colors, 


Close of School,” appropriately illustrated, written especially for this souvenir, 


Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as shown in engraving. 


you want the best results, send a good clear photo. 1 
It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


With Photo, 10c ea. 
The above price includes an_ envelope for enclosing each 
This envelope is made of transparent paper. 
Assured Delivery 10c. 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today a Happy Custom 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of school 
It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one that boys and 


It is the last 


This double-folded, steel en- 
The cover is of heavy 
The first page contains a very ap- 


On three of the pages appears a splendid poem entitled 

On the third page 

name of school, district number, township, county and state, Also 
We also print the grades and county superintendent if 


Size of souvenir is 


Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 
You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 

We have two different covers for this souvenir and your order will be made up of the two styles 
unless you desire just the one style shown here. 


WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 


BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and are 
made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself or 
schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo for each 
souvenir, Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large photo, but if 


Remove and send picture only if your photo is 


WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 


Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo | school, district number, township or 
10 $1.75 $1.95 25 $3.10 $3.60 40 $4.45 $5.25 city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
313 1.98 3.17 27 3.28 3.82 42 4.63 5.47 school board, county superintendent. 
15 2.20 2.50 3 8.55 4.15 45 4.90 5.80 Grades or year will also be printed 
17 2.38 2.72 82 3.73 37 47 bet 6-38 if desired. 

MRS MS Re: Be GS ls : REMITTANCE must acompany all 


orders, Send P., O, or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. 
All Stamps and personal check accepted 
only when other forms of remittance 
are impossible. 





SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 25, DOVER, OHIO 





Safety Campaign in New York 
Brings Results 


In New York City in 1924 there 
were 49 fewer deaths from automo- 
bile accidents than in 1923, despite 
increase in population and in traffic. 
This represented a decrease of 4%. 
Barron Collier, in charge of the Bureau 
of Public Safety, estimated that the 
campaign to promote safety had saved 
252 lives, since that many more would 
have been lost in 1924 if the 1923 
ratio of fatalities per 10,000 vehicles 
had been maintained. The largest 
single item of accidents was the 341 
persons killed by crossing the street 
in the middle of the block. Forty-one 
others lost their lives in “‘jay-walking” 
and seventy-seven were killed by run- 
ning off the sidewalk. There were 191 
fatalities at regular crossings. 

Twenty-six children were killed 
“stealing rides” on vehicles, seventy 
four playing games in the roadway, 
twenty-one roller skating and twenty- 
eight riding bicycles when struck by 
motor vehicles. Fatalities caused by 
automobiles in collision, overturning 
or otherwise in accidents represented 
a minority of the total. 

“It is a striking fact that our best 
results in the decrease of accidents in- 
variably follow a campaign among 
school children,’ Mr. Collier said. 
“At one time during the year 1,250,- 
000 school children signed jointly 
with their parents or guardians safety 

ledges. This was in January. In 
ebruary deaths from accidents de- 
creased thirty-seven. Another illus- 
tration of the direct results of safety 
campaigning is found in the reduction 
in accidents which followed the sign- 
ing of safety pledges by 400,000 
— vehicle drivers during Novem- 
er.” 

Fatalities to children under sixteen 
years of age also were greatly re- 
duced during the year. Although 
there was an increase of 17,971 pu- 
pils registered in the public schools of 
the city during the year there were 
nineteen fewer fatalities to children 
under sixteen years of age than in 
1923. The total deaths among school 
children during 1924 was 434. 

Safety literature prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Safety included 20,- 
000 posters each month, placed in 
garages and store windows, safety 
pledges and a letter to 4,000 societies. 
Banners for effective safety work in 
the schools were awarded. Full page 
advertisements containing “Ten Com- 
mandments for Safety” have been run 
in moving yicense theater programs, 
and in addition four-minute safety 
talks were made in more than 500 
such theaters. 





Are You Too id to 


Do you consider yourself 
past the age to take up 
music—that you can’t af- 
ford to devote the time that 
it requires—that your mind 
can’t concentrate on such 
things any longer? Then, 
you are exactly the person 
who will be interested in 
this astonishing, short-cut 
method for mastering any 
musical instrument. 


6¢¢()H, I’m sorry I didn’t study music in 

my younger days. Now it’s too late 
to commence—lI have so many other things 
to think of.” 

How often do people make such remarks? 
The average adult considers himself too 
old to commence studying music, for, in 
the ordinary, old-fashioned way, months 
and months are consumed, and it is often 
years before you can render a selection 
with ease and credit. Monotonous exer- 
cises, heart-breaking scales, finger tech- 
nique—all must be practiced over and over 
again, day in and day out. No wonder so 
many become discouraged and drop the 
study of music long before they have ac- 
complished anything worth while! 

Moreover, consider the enormous ex- 
pense, You pay an instructor, who stays 
with you perhaps only one hour a week. 
Then, there are books to be bought—books 
that illustrate the music to be played, but 
which help in no other way. That means 
your progress depends entirely upon your 
teacher—you progress only as rapidly as 
he chooses to go. 


New Method Amazes Music World 


But all this needless hard work—all this ap- 
parent waste of time and money—is unneces- 
sary. Through a wonderful new method orig- 
inated by the U, S. School of Music, anybody, 
no matter how old or how young, can master 
any musical instrument within a remarkably 
short time 

Mr. E, Wolford, of Sharon Springs, New 
York, writes: “I am fifty years old, and learn- 
ed to play the Hawaiian Guitar. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever would have learned to play if it 
weren’t for your wonderful lessons.” 

Can you read and write? Then you can 
learn to play any instrument through this won- 








derful, short-cut, 

print - and - picture 

LEARN TO PLAY ANY method as easily and 
INSTRUMENT quickly as Mr. Wol- 

7 ford did. . Just as 
Piano Cello easily as you learn to 
rga Cornet combine letters into 
Violin Harmony _and words, so do _ you 
Drums _ Composition] jearn to combine notes 
Traps oat Singing | into beautiful melo- 
Banjo ulele dies—that’s how fasci- 
Tenor — nating it is. And yow 
aon Steel ( ‘ read REAL music too. 
le Pi lo Gnitar! ‘There are no numbers 
Clarinet Harp or “tricks.” You play 
Flute T from the same kind of 
Voice and S Culture | notes that are used by 
Automatic Finger Control our great musicians. 
But, perhaps best of 














all, no private teacher is necessary—you don't 
need to tie yourself down to special hours or 


join a class. You can take a lesson as often 
as you wish, and can progress just as rapidly 
as you desire. 


U. S. School of Music Largest in the 
World 


Never before has such a sensation been cre- 
ated in the music world. This new method has 
revolutionized all the old, tiresome, long-drawn- 
out systems. Over 300,000 students have mas- 
tered music in their spare time in this delight- 
fully easy way. They have found that not only 
is their progress far more rapid than under 
the old-fashioned system, but the expense, toc, 
is remarkably small, Each lesson costs only a 
few cents—and the price includes the music, in 
every case, 


FREE Book Explains New Method 


Is there any particular instrument you are 
fond of—that you’d like to play? ‘‘Musie Les- 
sons in Your Own Home” tells you all about 
this successful new method in music. It tells 
of the wonderful success of thousands of de- 
lighted pupils. It tells the stories of old and 
young—how they mastered their favorite in- 
strument—often in only ninety days. It proves 
from personal experience the reasons why the 
new, amazing method can not fail. With it 
you also receive an actual illustration of the 
easy print-and-picture method used in this won- 
derful course. 


Special Short-time Offer 


The book also explains our special short-time 
offer to which you are entitled if you send off 
the coupon below. Mail the coupon TO-DAY. 
We expect so many thousands of requests to 
pour in that we can not promise to hold the 
offer indefinitely. U. S. School of Music, 63 
Brunswick Building, New York. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
63 Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home” with introduction by 
Dr. Frank Crane, illustrated folder and partic- 
ulars of your special offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 


(Please write plainly) 
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amb _ signify, 

March is a month 
with a great diversity 
of weather. Its sud- 
den changes are con- 
ducive to innumerable 
colds, sore throat, etc., 
and the teacher must 
intensify her health 
crusade during this 
period. 


The fundamental pur- 
pose of all health in- 
struction should be to 
induce habits of con- 
duct that produce and 
maintain good health. 
The teacher should 
diligently build good 
health. 
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Here is a good outline: 

1. Fresh, pure air. 

2. Exercise. 

3. Rest and sleep. 

4. Bathing and cleanliness. 

5. Care of the teeth. 

6. Right posture—sitting, standing, 
walking, breathing. 

7. The right kind of foods. 

8. Accident prevention. 
For help on numbers two and six of 
this outline the two books following 
will provide all that you need. 


Health and Grace Giving Exer- 


cises, Games and Drills 


By Lucia M. Wiant. A manual of physical 
education. Exercises are provided for Grades 
from the Third to the Sixth, and include Leg, 
Foot, Trunk, Hand and Wrist, Head, Combina- 
tion, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises, 
There are also thirteen Games, several of them 
with accompanying music. Also a Wand Drill, 
Dumb Bell Drill and Ring Exercises. Direc- 
tions for every movement are given, and the 
book is profusely illustrated from photographs, 
showing exact positions. 
Price 30 cents, postpaid, 


Ten New Drills for Schools 


By Lucia M. Wiant. Each drill is so clear- 
‘y explained that it becomes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive gymnastics. Full di- 
rections are given for command. All drills can 
be given with or without costumes with satis- 
factory results. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


The other six sections are thoroughly 
developed in an entertaining way by 
the two books described below. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 
Compiled by Florence R, Signer. In_ this book 


entertainment is ully d with 
instruction in practical health lessons. 

The nineteen plays and dialogues which it 
contains are suitable for Grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive, varying in length, number of characters 
required and general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plenty of action and clever dia- 
logue. Ease of production is also a feature; 
the scenery is easily arranged and the costumes 
simple. 





Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Health Stories and Rhymes 


64 pages of short stories and rhymes, each 
illustrative of some part of health instruction. 
No. 408 (double number) Instructor Literature 
Series—see page 16 of this issue. 


The story of the boyhood of Theodore Roose- 
velt in “When They Were Boys” furnishes an 
inspiring example for health instruction. It 
is entitled, ‘““The Boy Who Developed His Body 
as Well as His Mind,” and relates Roosevelt's 
struggle as a boy with the handicap of a weak 
body and how by determination and persever- 
ance in observing the laws of good health he 
overcame it, 
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Health Plays and 
,, Dialogues 

















Ten New Drills 
For Schools 


Lecta May Want 









































March in the Schoolroom 





March 1925 


ARCH is tne first 

month of spring. 

With the awak- 
ening of Nature from 
her long winter sleep 
comes a natural re- 
vival of interest in 
the world out-of-doors 
and this is, of course, 
the best time to stress 
Nature Study. 


Call attention to the 
beginning of a new 
season. What seascn 
is just past? What is 
the new season just 
begun? Name the 
spring months. Com- 
pare the weather of 
winter with that of 
spring. 








Edinburgh, Scotland. 
of the Union Army. 


Washington, D. C. 


rule were David Crockett and Colonel Bowie. 


March 21, The first day of Spring. 


the latter country to foreign influence. 


mous men of the present age. 


story for children of grammar school age. 
Series—see page 16 of this issue.) 


A Pageant of Spring. Flowers at Under-the-Ground. 
early spring days. (See description on this page.) 











Inauguration Day 
Every four years, on 
March 4, a President of 
the United States takes 
the oath ef office, hence 
this day is known as 
Inauguration Day. It 
is said that Benjamin 
Franklin selected this 
date because in the first 
two centuries of the Re- 
public it would fall on 
Sunday less often than 


any other date. 
© U. & UN 








Dates of Interest for the Month 


March 1, (1837). William Dean Howells, one of America’s leading novelists, born 
at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. (1848). Augustus Saint-Gaudens, great sculptor, born 
in Dublin, Ireland. He lived from infancy in the United States. 

March 3, (1847). Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, born at 

(1864). Ulysses S. Grant became commander-in-chief 


March 4, (1789). The Constitution of the United States went into effect. (1925). 
Inauguration of President Coolidge, 30th President of the United States, at 


March 6, (1836). American soldiers defending the Alamo, San Antonio, Tex., 
killed by Mexican troops. Among those who had revolted against Mexican 


March 7, (1849), Luther Burbank, the “Plant Wizard,” born at Lancaster, Mass. 
March 14, (1765). The cotton gin patented by Eli Whitney. 


March 31, (1854). Treaty between the United States and Japan signed, opening 


Books of Interest for These Dates 


When They Were Boys. Delightful stories of the boyhood of twenty-seven fa- 
Those of particular interest this month are: 
President Coolidge, William Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and Luther Burbank, (See description on this page). 
The Story of Grant. The life story of General Grant presented as a fascinating 
(No. 141, Instructor Literature 


Plays for School Days. Among its 21 short plays it presents “How the Constitu- 
tion Saved the Nation.”’ This little play will give much pleasure in connection 
with lessons on the Constitution. (See description on this page.) 

The Story of David Crockett. The tale of the picturesque life of this patriot 
leaves a vivid impression of the early pioneer days when the great west was 
being opened. (No 84, Instructor Literature Series—see page 16 of this issue.) 

American Inventors, I. The story of Eli Whitney and his invention of the cotton 
gin. (No. 86, Instructor Literature Series—see page 16 of this issue.) 

Pleasing little plays for 


What I Saw in Japan. A pleasing narrative that imperceptibly implants an 
amazing amount of genuine knowledge of the Japanese and their country. 
(No. 246, Instructor Literature Series—see page 16 of this issue.) 














Calvin Coolidge 
Are you familiar with 
the life of our Presi- 
dent? Can you tell your 
pupils about his person- 
al characteristics, how 
he began his public ca- 
reer, what his domina- 
ting traits were as a 
boy and how they shap- 
ed his destiny as a man? 
If you would have them 
know these things, let 
them read “When They 
Were Boys.” 


When They Were Boys 


Tales of the accomplishment of great things have an irresistible appeal to every boy and 
girl. And these boyhood stories of twenty-seven present-day Americans who have acceler- 
ated the progress of civilization will demonstrate that ‘‘peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.”’ Such vivid examples of integrity and perseverance as are displayed in 
these narratives will implant in every normal boy and girl the urge to live an upright, pur- 
poseful life. The following are the men whose boyhood stories are given: 


Alexander Graham Bell George Eastman William Dean Howells William Howard Taft 
Luther Burbank mas A. Edison Ben Li John Wanamaker 
John Burrot hs George Washington Goethals Edward A. MacDowell Henry Watterson 
lvin Coolidge William Crawford Gorgas John J. Pershi ee Westinghouse 
Philander Priestley Claxton | Warren G. Harding James Whitcomb Riley Woodrow Wilson 
Robert Dollar James J. Hill Theodore Roosevelt Wilbur and Orville Wright 
Herbert Hoover Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


This is an attractive book. It has large type, is illustrated, and bound in full cloth. 
Price, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In quantities 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. [°rder from Office] 


bee 1924-25 YEAR BOOK containing helpful material for every month of the school year and fully de-] 
0 scribing our entire line of books for teachers and schools will be mailed FREE to any teacher upon request. _——— > 


A good outline upon 
which to build your program of Na- 
ture Study is this: 

1. Signs of spring. What are they? 

2. The Wind. What spring work 
does it do? — 

3. The Rain. 

4. Flowers. 

5. Trees. 
the tree? 

6. Germination of seeds. Examine, 
plant, observe growth. 

7. Birds. General characteristics, 
descriptions. 

8. Butterflies and moths. 
caterpillars and cocoons. 
Some books that will help are those in the In- 
structor Literature Series under the heading of 


“Nature and Industry” in each grade list. (See 
page 16 of this issue.) 


In “Every Day Plans” (See page 96 of this is- 
sue) you will find splendid material on Nature 
tudy, particularly descriptions of birds and 
lowers with questions about them; a bio- 
graphy of Audubon; a bird play, “The Roll 
Call of the Birds’; spring songs and music; 
poems of spring; an Arbor Day Program; and 


How does it help? 
Which are seen first? 
What happens within 


Study 


‘an interesting story of the history of Saint 


Patrick’s Day (March 17th). 

If you plan to give special attention to Arbor 
Day or Bird Day you will find 41 pages of 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, and dia- 
logues and plays for these two days in “Pieces 
and Plays for Special Days’”’ (35c postpaid.) 
“When They Were Boys” includes the interest- 
ing stories of the boyhood of John Burroughs 
and Luther Burbank. To read these stories 
will effectively obliterate any tendency of the 
older and larger boys to regard Nature Study 
as something for girls and “‘sissies’’ only. 


Plays for School Days 


Twenty-one short plays for intermediate and 
grammar grades. They are not selected for 
any particular season, but are so varied in 
character, length and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground 


A delightful floral operetta for children of the 
intermediate grades. In Nature’s palace at 
Under-the-Ground the flowers are just awaken- 
ing from their winter’s sleep and are awaiting 
Mother Nature’s summons to greet the Spring. 
The dialog centers about the adventure of Rose 
and Jack Frost. 9 speaking parts and as many 
others as desired for choruses. Full directions 
for simple stage setting and costuming. Both 
words and music are included for the songs, 
which are tuneful and easy to learn. Very ef- 
fective. Plays about 20 minutes. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


A Pageant of Spring 


A story of the coming of spring, in three epi- 
sodes. Either indoor or _ outdoor setting. 
Characters include Father Time, Sun, Winds, 
Raindrops, Sunbeams, Snowflakes, Jack Frost, 
Flowers, Birds, etc, From 90 to 150 children 


of all the grades. 30 minutes. 
Price 16 cents, postpaid. 
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| TEACHER'S FINE 
PRINTED STATIONERY 














Every letter you write becomes doubly 
significant when it truly expresses your 
own personality and taste. Those friends 
of yours who appreciate good things will 
understand at once your discrimination in 
selecting our “Strathmore Wedding” sheets, 


printed in rich “Royal” blue ink. 

100 FOLDED SHEETS $] 25 
(PRINTED) pes nd 

100 ENVELOPES - - 

This is our regular $1.50 box, with any 
three line name and address you specify 
printed in dark ‘Royal’’ -blue ink on the 
sheets and on envelope flaps. Enclose name 
and address, plainly written. Send $1.25 in 
cash, check, or money order. (Add 10 cents 
for postage west of Mississippi). 

This same box, unprinted, sent postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. for $1.00. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


You can earn 50 cents clear profit on every 
box of Stationery you or your pupils sell to 
friends and relatives. Dandy way to raise 
funds for yourself, or for Teams, Clubs, school 
pictures, etc. Write for details, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 








2048 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











Use crepe paper for 
school posters 


EACHERS find Dennison's decorated 

crepe paper ideal for posters. The designs 
can be cut out just like patterns—and there 
are72different designs from which tochoose. 
Children can make these posters easily and 
will love it. 


Decorated crepe paper is for sale at Sta- 
tioners’ and Dept. stores Thenew Dennison 
School Catalogue (with so many helps for 
teachers) tells all about these posters. It’s 
free. Write today to Dept. 7C Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 














TRIAL OFFER 


The Cooperative School Bulletin is 
edited by county superintendents. 
Every rural teacher should become 
acquainted with the Bulletin. Four 
months (March, April, May, and June) 
for 15 cents. Send stamps to | 
COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
Lock Box 1, Auburn, Indiana 
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Little Eyes Are Eager !—~ 


( | [iE classroom is a magic place now. Little eyes 


Teachers’ Tenure in Ohio 


A Teachers’ Tenure bill has been 
drafted by the educational council of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
The bill is a result of much study and 
investigation. The measure provides, 
in brief, that after three years’ ser- 
vice in the same school, the next ap- 
pointment must be for life, the law 
to go into effect in 1926. It is also pro- 
vided that in cases of dismissal, 
failure to reemploy being tantamount 
to discharge, the teacher must be 
served with a. written statement of 
the reasons for such dismissal and be 
given a hearing before the board of 
education within 10 days, the decision 
of the board of education to be final. 
Embraced in the proposed act is a 
provision that appointments of teach- 
ers must be made 30 days before the 
close of the school year, in order that 
those who fail of reappointment may 
have an opportunity to seek positions 
elsewhere. 


The “cross word” puzzle has of 
course reached the schools, and there 
will be varying opinions as to the 
place it should have there. Here is a 
District Superintendent in New 
Hampshire, who, according to press 
dispatches, has ordered the teachers 
in the towns under his supervision to 
desist from devoting a half hour of 
the morning exercises to _ solving. 
This action is said to have been taken 
because of the complaint of parents 
who said their children wanted to do 
“cross words” instead of their work 
around the farm or home. The basis 
of the complaint emphasizes the fact 
that the project has enough of interest 
to carry it into out-of-school hours; 
now, if it also possesses the education- 
al quality which is claimed for it, why 
hasn’t one of the great objectives de- 
sired by teachers been attained? 


The design of Paul Cret, head of 
the art school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been selected for 
the “Peace Tower” to be erected in 
Washington by the National Carillon 
Association as a memorial to the sacri- 
fices and ideals of the American peo- 
ple in the World War. Dr. Cret’s con- 
ception is a carillon tower 360 feet 
high with a 60 foot base. It will con- 
tain 54 bells capable of noes Sb 
tones and will cost $3,000,000. hen 
completed, concerts will be given on 
appropriate occasions by masters of 
carillon performance. Belgium is fa- 
mous for such towers and carillons. 


The New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, with a membership of 29,- 
595 at the beginning of the year, is 
said to be the second largest of such 
organizations in the United States, 
being excelled only by that of Penn- 
sylvania, membership in which is made 
compulsory by law. At the last meet- 
ing of its executive committee the use 
of every proper means to prevent the 
repeal of the Equal Pay, Annual In- 
crement and Teachers’ Tenure laws 
was pledged. 


Found guilty of cruelty to a dog, a 
thirteen-year-old schoolboy was or- 
dered by a judge at Houston, Texas, 
to write Vest’s “Eulogy of a Dog” 
five hundred times and also to receive 
a more direct and familiar form of 
discipline at home. The principle is 
all right, but one wonders just what 
the boy’s attitude toward dogs will 
be when he has finished his sentence. 





STUNTS and Starts for Speech 
for meetings, parties, clubs, 
lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
by leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Mgr., Springfield, Illinois. 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 





y digest of national and 

world affairs. Chock 
full of just the kind of 
reading you want. Sci- 
travel, fun, fashions, 


—— 


vo ence, politics, 

er~ question box, books, health—entertainment 
= and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 

pateiy this big paver on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 

PATHFINDER, 551 Langdon » Washington, D.C. 














New Furniture For 25c 


Make your room bright and cheerful by 
redecorating your furniture the Aiken 
way. It’s easy to paint and finish it so 
finger marks will never show. And 
you can apply flower designs in pretty 
colors without a bit of trouble. Just 
write for booklet enclosing 25c coin, and 
get the complete professional method. 


R. P. AIKEN, 
815 West 180 St. New York City 














ature Your sreatest help. 
y 





eagerly pore over beautiful DoDSON NATURE 
Pictures. Thousands of teachers win high 
success because children are fascinated with 
Visual Education. It is a joy to learn their 
lessons. Give your students hundreds of 
nature picture subjects for just a few cents. 


Order liberally today. You will find them 


B I R D S Maybe your students see the birds and should 
learn to know them—or maybe they never had a 
chance to enjoy many of the beautiful songsters. 
In either case you need our Bird Pictures, the 
finest in the world. There are hundreds of them. 
Exquisite in color. Each a faithful repreduction 
of the living bird and personally endcrsed by 
Mr. Dodson, President of the American Audu- 
bon Association. We will make a selection for 


30 for $1 you or you can name the birds you want. 
& 


(In Beautiful 
Natural Colors 
7 x 9 inches) 














INDUSTRIALS 


-_ — Let the children en se 
my oy nite—9* their own eyes about the lum- 
14 ae ber camps — how the trees 
are sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for their 
use in their homes. Here is 
the entire story in wonderful 
pictures, with descriptions. 
Complete group of 12 for 20c. 


& 
MINERALS 


(All in Color 
7 x 9 inches) 


Precious stones are fascina- 
ting to little folks. Quartz is 
something they should 
know. And marble and cop- 
per and lead. Order a few 
for every child. Twenty-four 
difierent studies. 


Each 3c 


(Minimum order 
15 pictures 








2 
INSECTS 


(In Colors— 
7 x 9 inches) 


18 for 55c 


What child does not love 
the Butterflies, and all the 
lovely, downy Moths, This 
group is one of our best. 





JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
905 Harrison Street - + Kankakee, Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association 
and is the Originat bird House Man, 














Pe a ea 
“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 2 (oni tock Price s1.s0. 





JOSEPH H. DODSON, 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
I am enclosing $—_______for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 


Number Pictures Number Pictures 
of INDUSTRIALS of MINERALS 
of BIRDS of INSECTS 


Also send me coraplete Jist of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys and girls 
can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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when First-Aid 


leeding, fractures, sprains, fainting, 

burns, heat prostration, foreign bod- 

ies in the eye, ears, nose, throat—those 
things do happen in the classroom. 


With Johnson’s First Aid Chart handy, 
accident or emergency will not find you 
at a loss. For right before Jou, illustrated 
and with complete directions, you can see 
what must be done and how to do it. 
Johnson’s First Aid Chart is a teaching 
chart as well as e practical guide to first 
aid work. Anyone can use it who under- 
stands a picture. 








Moments Do Come 


must be given 


Size—27 x 24 inches, mounted on heavy 
board. Folds for carrying. The front is 
in ten colors—the back contains full first 
aid instructions in black and white. Price 
$1.00. 

A companion help is Johnson’s First Aid 
Manual, useful both as a text book and 
in practical work. Bound in cloth—144 
pages— 186 illustrations. Price $ .75. 
You can buy the Chart and the Manual 
at your druggist—or if he does not have 
them, they will be sent postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. 


New Brunswick, 


N. J., U.S.A. 

































Allee, Zoology, U. of Chicago; Binzell, 
Child Psychology, Columbia; Boyle, Agr. 
Economics, Cornell; Carver, Economics, 
Harvard (quarter); Cowles, Botany, 

of Chicago; Dykema, Music, Co- 
lumbia (one week); Ellwood, So- 
ciology, U. of Missouri (quarter) ; 
Franzen, Psychology, U. of Cal.; 
Geister, Play and Games, Colum- 
bia (two weeks); Hinman, Danc- 
ing, U. of Chicago (two weeks) ; 
Kester, Accounting, Columbia ; 
Luderbeck, Geology, U. of Cal.; 


expensive. 


2nd 





Tuition fee: 


“AmericasGreatest 
Summer Faculty” 
The Second National 


Summer School 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic nation-wide response to the First 
National Summer School, 1924, the administration is offering a sec- 
ond summer of opportunity in 1925, with a program of courses and 
faculty of educators peerless in their fields. 
Follow these masters to this cool mountain retreat, where study is 
‘%, varied with recreation that takes you to famed scenic places and 
«.} campus play directed by celebrated experts. 


Special Faculty June 15 to July 25 


Columbia; Pal- 
Mrs. Pal- 
McCollum, Nu 
trition, Johns Hopkins; Rosenau, ee 


Kilpatrick, Education, 
mer, Nature Study, Cornell; 
mer, Geology, Cornell; 


Harvard; Sedgewick, English, 
British Columbia; Shearer, 
Methods, Long Beach, Cal.; 
History, Harvard; Walker, 

Methods, Washburn Mfg. Co. 
Special Lecturers: 
Chicago, Divinity School; 
ard Griggs, New York; 


Edward 


June 15 to July 25 
Term: July 27 to Sept. 5 
Register June 12 or 13 

$25 for 1st term of 6 weeks, 
$35 for quarter. 


Write for catalog and complete information, 


Primary 
Turner, 
Efficiency 


Matthews, U. of 
How- 
E. A. Steiner, 
Grinnell, Iowa; A. E. Winship, Boston. 


Spend your vacation in “The Heart of The Rockies,” living in- 
Use vacation rates, routing via Yellowstone, if de- 
sired, with stopover for summer school. 


1st Term: 








Athletics and Morals 


A well-known weekly magazine is 
advocating the teaching of morals in 
the public schools. So long as we 
permit the present methods of con- 
ducting interscholastic athletics to 
prevail, the formal teaching of morals 
or ethics is a “saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung” process. 

Boards of Education hire profes- 
sional coaches regardless of their ethi- 
cal or educational qualifications, pay- 
ing them more than regular teachers; 
they build expensive- stadiums and 
then foster a wretched type of athletic 
competition in order to draw large 
crowds that they may pay for the con- 
struction. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals permit boys to play who are 
over-age, and wink at the falsification 
of records. Students and alumni 
boldly and baldly proselyte outside 
their legitimate territory in order to 
draw in more and stronger gladiators. 

The sporting element, who are 
mostly “sports” but not. sportsmen, 
use the contests as a medium of open, 
public betting, the situation being so 
bad in the capital city of a great 
state that the local newspapers com- 
mented editorially upon the evil. 

To make the situation worse, this 
cheap sporting element in some cities 
is advocating interscholastic football 
for junior high schools. The average 
age of junior high school boys is less 
than fourteen years. 

We spread before our children this 
mess of pottage of false standards, 
open betting, stealing players from 
other schools, lying regarding eligi- 
bility of players, and then talk of 
preaching ethics and morals. Even a 
glimmering of intelligence would con- 
vince us that children will do as we 
do rather than as we say.—Charles 
H. Keene, M. D. 


The English Teacher s Creed 


I believe in the dignity and the 
beauty of the English language, in the 
grace and power of the tongue of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Keats and 
Shelley, of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son in poetry, and of Raleigh and 
Browne, of Addison and Goldsmith 
and Burke, of Ruskin and Carlyle and 
Newman in prose. I believe it my 
duty to make my pupils see the glory 
and the greatness of English speech, 
its music, its eloquence, its passion, 
its pathos, its rhythmic splendor, its 
rippling laughter, its mournful ca- 
dences that they may hear once 
more the living voices of the mighty 
dead, and know them for the men they 
were, in all their hopes, their fears, 
their yearnings, their failures and as- 
pirations, their weaknesses, their 
triumphs, their struggles for human 
advancement, their unshaken faith in 
the things that are divine. 

I highly resolve to do my utmost 
that through the study of English my 
students may be uplifted in spirit, 
broadened in mind, enriched in in- 
tellect and made conscious of the no- 
bility of their heritage, in the firm 
hope that they may become more 
worthy of a great past, more keen to 
know the dross from the fine gold of 
the present, more resolute that all 
things that are lovely and of good re- 
port shall abide undefiled in the fu- 
ture—J. J. Reilly, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ware, Mass. 


Courage for the great sorrows of life, 
and patience for the small ones, and 
then when you have accomplished your 
daily task to go to sleep in peace. God 
is awake.—Victor Hugo. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS AND 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 
only $1. (West of Mississippi river and outside of U.S. 
= ~ a If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship 
Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
oles st my Write name and address plainly. 
Agents make big money taking orders for us. Write 
us today for our agent’s proposition. 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5070 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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Do ‘Not Be Duped : 
| There Is Only On 


Write for detailed booklet 
in colors on the subject 








4 Che 
} AMERICAN “Crxvon ‘| 
Company 4 











N. B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about 34 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superintendents, can 
save time and money by ‘ordering direct from the 


manufacturer. We can give you prompt service on 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities 
Send for Catologue and Price List. 
WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Capitol Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 














No. N907 No. N894 | N Ns25 
10k. Gold $1.10 10k. Gold $2.65/10k. No; Me $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75cj14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 


yEAewens | cLAss GRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of soting direct | to Schools and 
lleges enables us to quote lowest prices 


on hi; mhestquality posta to-' 

ever published show- No. N936 

ins,Class Rings, Med. 10k. Gold $2.50 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do enor Ster. Silver $1.45 
ae fpepee prepay transportation aantoes: er. Oliver 

livery ome end for samples of Engraved Com- 

mob deacier| erintoae, Gallien ‘ards, Ftc. 


CHAS. S.STIFFT “anuracturern 


Ohad 5 ar fell ON -1& 








Oy ae ir 50 
} Sorting 2 iv re. 


oie Gold $5.00 


Each Doz. 
Silver plate .15 $1.50 
Sterling Sil .30 $3.00 
Gold Filled .25 $2.50 
Rolled Gold .50 $4.60 
Solid Gold$1.50 $15.00 
No 656Sterl Silver 75c. Rolled.Gold 90c, Solid Gold $1 75 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST.. NEW YORK 


-MEDALS RI 








14 Kt =. 


Ster. Silver ter. Silver 40c. 4.0 
Rolled Gold SOc. 4.75 16 00 v4 PRolled Gold Ssc. 5.0 
Bold Gold .$1.50 15.00 lid Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Coat 42 John St., New York City 


CLASS OS¢P INS 


BUY gn FROM THE MAKER <7} 


CATALOG Ferns 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 

Sones 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ 

a. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. ig 
: BASTIAN BROS. CO, 

650’ 586 Bastian Biog., Rochester, N. Y. 


FF CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Cy Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
@|Samples loaned class offi- : 


we cers, Prices 


- 534 7, 
Silver plate 20c. se F | Sterling Site Silver.. &. 3s Bigg 2 plate 25¢. WZ pfs 











3214 








$.20 to $8.00 aT 

















we each. No order for class, society, club § 
{emblems too large or toosmall, Special 
designs on request, 
METAL ARTS €O., lac. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, WY. 





SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE 


MP. JENKINS, 34 1 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 


ate CLASS PINS Discntetion. 2wo catales 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. ae silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 ome each ane “an 

| UNION EMBLEM 8 Greiner Bldg., Pi 
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BE CONVINCED 


Read what your fellow 
superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers and 
even pupils themselves 
say in praise of our 
first class goods. 

















STRIKING BAG 





OUR FREE OFFERS 





OFFER No. I 


At your request we will 
mail you one gross, 144 
Clover lead pencils, post- 
age prepaid, to be sold by 
your pupils for five cents 
each, and immediately up- 
on receipt of $7.20 (the 
proceeds of same) we will 
mail you FREE any one 
of the illustrated articles 
or an American flag, 5 x 8 
feet. 


FOOT BALL 


There must be some reason for this enthusiasm and praise. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When Better Playground Sport Goods Are On 
the Market You Can Get Them at the 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


KASOTA BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Absolutely the Original House for all Playground Indoor and Outdoor Sporting Goods 





TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for her pupils to sell, we will 
present an ever-sharp checking pencil fitted with blue lead as per illustration. 
This checking pencil is a most useful article for a teacher in her work. 





TO THE BOY AND. 
GIRL selling the largest 
number of pencils, we will award an additional prize of a beautifully fitted 
mechanical pocket pencil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, each 
one having a full supply of retill leads in the barrel. 


BOY’S PENCIL WITH 
CLIP ATTACHED 





GIRL’S PENCIL WITH 
RING ATTACHED 











From Missouri: 


“Enclosed you will find 
the names and addresses 
of all the Nodaway 
County teachers, I will 
be glad to have my name 
used as a reference for 
the goods which our 
teachers have received 
have been all you have 
said.” 
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CONVINCE YOURSELF. 








VOLLEY BALL 


OFFER NO. II 


For the sale of 11% gross, 
216 Clover lead pencils, 
which amounts to $10.80, 
we can supply you with 
TWO of the premiums 
shown on this page. 


OFFER NO. III. 


For the sale of two gross, 
288 Clover lead pencils, 
you may have your choice 
of THREE of our splendid 
and useful premiums. 





OUR GUARANTEE 





Complete satisfaction, all 
goods entirely as_ repre- 
sented, and a prompt twen- 
ty-four hour service to all 
correspondence. 





BASKET BALL 














From Tennessee: 


“The pupils of Waco School 
wish to send their thanks and 
appreciation for the prompt 
shipment of the basket ball and 
flag which they earned selling 
pencils. They have expressed 
their confidence of giving premi- 
ums and hope to send for more 
pencils soon. Thanking you 
again and again.” 





Kasota Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


School Decoration 
Company 





Please mail gross of lead pencils to be sold by my pupils at 
five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage 
prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the mechanical checking pen- 
cil for the teacher, and two mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 








State articles wanted 
NINEMSN sassy less ceca anus ashton cet Sasacbbenpe nso ene Me ED 
State 
P. O. Address 














From Texas: 


“I have given two of my order 
blanks to two other teachers who 
are sending to you for your 
pencils. We have no trouble 
whatever in selling the pencils. 
They are as good as can be got- 
ten anywhere. The children en- 
joy selling them. I want to say 
that your footballs and volley 
balls are fine. We have one in 
our school that is being used 
the third year and is still good.” 
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profitable and enjoyable. The change and 


Wooded 


Lake Shore N a 


SUMMER 





School of Commerce 
School of Education 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 


School Administration, Principles of Secondary 
Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching 1n High School, Educational Measure- 
ments 


401 University Hall 





SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 





rn_Promotional 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 


titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic ince 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


Address WALTER Dit Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Northwestern University, 401 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


BOOKLET REQUEST Pleasesendime a. 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“aMTIR, my ® 
® ‘wm 





a 
‘ 
e 

\ 


Credits | 
recreation to which all teachers are en- 


Cool 


U s For Study 


SESSION 


rformances 


are offered in 


School of Music 


School of Journalism 
School of Speech 


Law School 


Standards of achievement and credit are the 
same as during the regular year. 


Write for “‘EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,’’ containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern's beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


opens 
June 22, 1925 














of the booklet illus- 
ull information as to 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 





F Adds, 























Spring Plays, Pageants and Festivals 








re 


The struggle between 


| THE TRIUMPH OF SPRING 


A festival of spring 
away lands. 


her release in the spri 


THE KING OF SHERWOOD 





The Year’s at the Spring. 


THE CROWNING OF SPRING 


spring—songs and dances and as large a cast as you please. 


THE LEGEND OF PROSERPINA -50 


The old story of Proserpina’s capture by Pluto and the joy of 


One of the merry adventures of Robin Hood, delightful dia- 
logue—simple to produce. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 


$ .50 


winter and spring with the victory of 


50 


folk customs and folk songs from far 


ng. 


-50 


New York, N. Y. 














50 Things Unknown 50 Years 
Ago 


The following list of “50 Things Un- 
known 50 Years Ago” gives much in- 
teresting material for the teacher: 
X-rays, cameras, electrons, dynamos, 
harvesters, torpedoes, air-brakes, . air- 
planes, telephones, submarines, sky- 
scrapers, typewriters, sleeping cars, 
fountain pens, reflectoscopes, electric 
lighting, power elevators, high ex- 
plosives, thermos bottles, dirigible 
balloons, vacuum cleaners, color pho- 
tography, monotype machines, elec- 
tric locomotives, telegraph tape print- 
ers, radium, piano players, turbines, 
liquid air, electric cars, gas engines, 
motorcycles, electrotypes, hydro- 
planes, automobiles, ball bearings, 
phonographs, steam shovels, subways, 
cash registers, vacuum brakes, elec- 
tric heating, pneumatic tires, moving 
pictures, photo-engraving, adding ma- 
chines, smokeless powder, linotype 
machines, wireless telegraphy, rotary 
printing presses. What can you add? 

In view of the important place 
science has in modern education it is 
worthy of note that in 1832 a group 
of men in Lancaster, Ohio, asked the 
school board for the use of the school- 
house to hold a meeting to promote a 
railroad in the vicinity. The Board 
answered by letter as follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the 
schoolhouse to hold meetings for all 
proper purposes. But railroads and 
telegraphs are impossible and rank in- 
fidelity. If God had intended his ip- 
telligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of sixteen miles 
an hour, He would clearly have fore- 
told it in the Holy Phophets. It is a 
device of Satan to lead immortal souls 
down to Hell.” 


One third of the homeless children 
in the United States under the care of 
— and private charitable agencies 

ave found foster parents who have 
taken them into their own homes. This 
is the estimate of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau which has just issued an im- 
portant report on ‘Foster Home Care 
tor Dependent Children.”’ The grow- 
ing emphasis during the past decade 
upon the need of home care for the 
normal child has resulted in the effort, 
first to prevent the break-up of the 
child’s own home by giving “mothers’ 
pensions” or public aid to children in 
their own homes, and second, to find a 
substitute home for the homeless 
child. Results are evident in the fact 
that 42 states give aid to dependent 
children in their own homes, that the 
number of children in foster homes 
has increased substantially and that 
the number of children in institutions 
has, proportionately to the child popu- 
lation, decreased. Tentative figures 
place the number of children aided in 
their own homes at 127,000, the num- 
ber in foster homes at 70,000 and the 
number in institutions at 125,000. 


Continuation schools for  dress- 
makers’ apprentices are maintained by 
the — of education of Czecho- 
slovakia. tudents may choose one 
of three courses, each of which re- 
uires eight hours a week. All of 
these courses include drawing and 
other technical subjects related to the 
dressmaking trade. Other subjects 
taught in these courses are hygiene, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, and civics. 























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw 












ersaccepted t 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaningthe teeth, 








hisoffer lastseason 





UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6, 1925 to August 14, 1925 


Study and Health imp 
Courses for students desiring g 


normal school work. 
Subjects i Fine Arts, Public School Art, 





» undergraduate or 














Send the names of 20 or more 


ts of your pupils. We will 
/ na ma tr an butareg- addressesto Kondon Mfg. 
| ular size 8c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
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s include Arith iT 
Commercial Subjects, School ‘Administration and Supervision, 
ior High School Administration, 


Genera. Methods, Rural Education, English and Literature, 
Latin nch, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Public School Music, History, Hygiene, 
Science, Social Science, Physical Training. 
Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, 
Excellent Library, Wholesome Food, Thorough Instruc- 
tion, Unexcelled Recreational opportunities on Lake 
Champlain and in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. 


Write for further information and descriptive Bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT BURLINGTON, VT. 





Educational Psychology, F 4 
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University and Historic Washington Square 


New York 


University 
Summer School 





July 7—Aug. 14, 1925 














More than 


200 Courses of Interest 


To Teachers, Principals, 
Supervisors and 
Administrators 


Credits may be earned toward 


both baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees. 


1. Professional Courses 


Educational Sociology, 
Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, 


Educational Psychology, 
Philosophy of Education, 
Educational Administra- 
tion, Normal School Ed- 
ucation, Physical Edu- 
cation, Musical Educa- 
tion, Art Education. 


2. Collegiate Subjects 


Biology, Chemistry, 
Dramatic Art, Econo- 
mics, English, French, 


Geology, German, Gov- 
ernment, History, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Phy- 
sics, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Sociology, 
Spanish. 


3. Commercial Subjects 


Accounting, Advertising 
and Marketing, Banking 
and Finance, Business 
English, Business Law, 
Economics, Management, 
Public and Social Econo- 
my, Retailing. 


4, Special Features 


Health Education, di- 
rection of Prof. E. 
George Payne; Music 
Education, direction of 
Prof. Hollis Dann; Phy- 
sical Education, direc- 
tion Prof. Clark W. 
Hetherington; Course 
for Deans, direction 
Prof. Anna Y. Reed. 


Provision made for com- 


fortable, convenient and 
inexpensive living quar- 
ters for students. 

Address 


Dr. John W. Withers 


Dean of Education and 
Director Summer School 


100 Washington Square East 


} 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 








OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


202 15c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 


America Laugh Provoker, A 
Light 


America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly 
Annie Laurie Lightly Ww 
Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Pee, 
Auld Lang Supe Little Man 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public Loreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Bog, The acDonald's F: 


‘arm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginn: arseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 




















Darling Nelly Gray ummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall My Bonnie [Thee 
Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to. Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, Th near My God, to Thee 


Little Town of Beth- 


e 
Farmyard, The « 
lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 


First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 


We Meet Again Sol- 


God Bless ur Native 


Lan 

Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 

Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 

Graduation Song Robin _ Redbreast, 

Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked _in the Cradle of 

Hail to the Chief the Deep 

{ The Herald Angele Scotland’s 

Sing [Tara’s Halls (Round 

Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Hol, $miles 

Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 

How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 

How D’Ye Do tar Spangl Banner 

weet and Low Lio’ 

wing Low, Sweet Char- 


Onward, Christian 
diers 
Perfect Day 


Hark Burning 


lilinois 

Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming 

It Came Upon the Mid- 





Vacant Chair, The 


night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Orient, Are 


ells 
Jolly Old St. +: a When the S allows 


Joy to the Worl 


Juanita 


Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie 
Keep the Home Fires While She heres Watched 
Burni: Their 


in 
Keller’s Emerican Hymn 
Killarney 
And 102 other songs just as good. 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable, 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school, You ‘will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 


ocks 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 
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“The Knighthood of Youth” 


The Knighthood of Youth is a new 
organization of boys which will com- 
bat the crime wave through cultiva- 
tion among its members of the best 
aims. Dr. John H. Finley, president 
of the National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, announced that the Knight- 
hood of Youth would be nation-wide 
in scope and that it would be directed 
by Charles H. De Forest. There is to 
be a four-year course in character 
building, worked out by educators as 
one feature in the training of a 
Knight. Honors are to be given to 
boys who maintain a high standard, 
the various degrees of Knighthood be- 
ing Esquire, Knight, Knight Banneret, 
and Knight Constant. he heads of 
various important organizations of 
teachers, parents, and youth have 
given their approval to the movement. 
Modeled on Walter Camp’s famous 
“Daily Dozen,” there are a number of 
“exercises in character building” 
which can be grouped into a “daily 
dozen.” For example: 

1—I said only what I believed to be 
true. 

2—I left books, clothes, toys and 
tools in their places at the close of the 


day. 

3—I did not take or keep anything 
belonging to another without the 
owner’s consent. 

4—I tried hard to keep my temper. 

5—I tried to do all the health chores 


required to keep well and grow 
stronger. 
6—I did not postpone to a later day 


anything I ought to have done today. 

7—I have saved some money re- 
ceived this week and expect to keep 
it in a bank or spend it only usefully. 
I have given some money to help other 
people. 

8—I did nothing to “get even with” 
any one who has wronged me, know- 
ing that vengeance always injures the 
seeker, 

9—In all play I was fair. Winning 
or losing, I was courteous and a good 
sport. 

10—I practiced good manners. I 
was considerate and polite. I was 
not vulgar or profane in speech. 

11—I let no cowardice or fear of 
ridicule interfere with any good plan 
of mine. 

12—I was loyal to my family and 
school, to my country and its laws. I 
tried to do . share in promoting the 
welfare of all. 


Health Education 


In a recent address before the New 
York State Teachers’ Association John 
C. Gebhart, director of Social Welfare 
of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, said that the 

revailing point of view of modern 
health educators is that the attainment 
of health is the legitimate object of 
education and pointed out that this is 
a reversal of the earlier idea that 
children should be made healthier in 
order that they may receive educa- 
tion. 

“Learning health maxims and re- 
citing them by rote is a pretty sterile 
kind of health teaching and one which 
is being rapidly discarded,” he said. 
“Various methods are now being em- 
ployed in the schools by which the 
children become vitally interested in 
the fundamentals of health teaching. 
For example, after a health talk has 
been given, the children are asked to 
write a composition on the subject, 
putting in their own words the things 
they have learned from the health 
talk. These things then become part 
of the child’s own personality, are more 
firmly fixed and will be more fruitful 
of results than a hundred maxims 
learned by rote. 

“Again, the making of health pos- 
ters, either by individuals or groups, 
has proved to be a successful method 
of driving health truths home. Even 
arithmetic may contribute to health 
education. One teacher nr her class 
the following example: If every child 
in school needs a quart of milk a day, 
and if the average cow gives ten quarts 
of milk, how many cows will be needed 
to supply the 600 children in this 
school? 
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1886 


developments 


Summer Session Curriculum 


methods for Teachers. 


National 


in Kindergarten 


Plan Your Vacation Now 
Play and Study in Chicag 


latest 
and Elementary 


Demonstrations with Children. 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





1925 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 19 to July 31, 1925 


includes the 

















Il. Primary, IIL. 





Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Playground. 








HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS| From SchoolRoom-ToTeaRoom 


famous expert. shows just how to make big profits 


30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory circulars. Correspondence invited. | 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0, *(/ormer editor The Editor) 


*JAMES KNAPP 


Alice Bradley. 
rom cooking : 


how to sell and how to cater 
ROOMS, Motor Inns, Candy Shops, Luneh Rooms, Cafeterias, etc. 
Write for free illustrated booklet, it.’’ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS,841A, E.58th St.,Chicago 


how to manage TEA 


“Cooking for a Profit. 
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Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in yourschool under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction., 


Silent . Swift 





Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 
parcel post: Address Dept. N. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Simple + 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


‘ Dustless ‘ Inexpensive 
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Wonderful Everwear Playground 







Fasily , Quickly Secured For Your School 


NOW — your school can have Everwear Steel Playground 
Apparatus on its playgrounds, without 
/ direct cost to you, through Everwear cooperation. 
Read “The Easy Plan” in the arrow. 
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“Wonderful exercise for 
growing children and 

fun-galore.” 
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WAY. 


Everwear Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus is the 
Last Word in Safety, Dura- 
bility, Beauty, and Playability. 
It has been Proved and Ap- 
proved by the Foremost of Those 
Whose Approval Counts for Most. 












Everwear “stands the racket.” Thousands of 


schools, homes, 
hospitals, cities, towns, villages, and communities are using Ever- 
‘wear as standard equipment for parks and playgrounds and we wel- 
come your closest investigation of it. 


Everwear develops character and _ builds 
strong bodies. Millions of children, the nation and the world 


over, are using Everwear daily and are learning 
the lessons of the playground such as loyalty, obedience, sacrifice, coopera- 
tion, and fair play. 
These millions of children are developing strong, healthful bodies and clean, vig- 
orous, upright characters because the game takes the place of the gang. 


We here illustrate a small number of 
Ever wear has real worth. typical Everwear types of playground ap- 


paratus and we particularly urge your close study and inspection of each one. The 
February issue of this magazine gave a brief description of these outfits which will in- 
form you of their many splendid features; but no illustration or description can possi- 
bly convey to your mind the real worth of Everwear; daily use of it is the thing that be- 
gets real enthusiasm. We are proud to be able to say truthfully that our most sincere 
boosters are those who use Everwear, and a considerable portion of our business comes as 
a result of their endorsement, given to inquiring friends. 


Everwear types recommended. The types of Everwear apparatus illustrated 


. have been selected because of their popularity. 
_ Slides easily head the list and, in addition to the B-189, 16 foot slide shown, we manufacture 
slides of all types and sizes. Swings come a close second in point of popularity and we make outfits 
with three, six, or any multiple of three swing seats, as you desire. 
Next in order come Seesaws, then Giant Strides, Horizontal Ladders, Merry-go-rounds, and Ocean 
Waves. Each is typically Everwear in every quality which you have a perfect right to expect and 
demand that your playground apparatus should have. 


1 O talog illustrat d describ - 
Plan now to be Everwear equipped. rret."tine “and you ‘will ‘possibly fied any 


additional types of direct interest to you. Fill in the corner coupon, after studying “the easy plan” (in the 
arrow), and let us help you get started on securing the proper and necessary equipment for your playgrounds. 


Everwear is built up to a standard, not down to a price, Evermesr. steel_ playeround ap. 
built to sell at a cheap price. We believe that it is more important to build apparatus which will stand the daily use 
and frequent abuse of the playground and which will be safe, and to charge the price necessary to secure these qual- 
ities, than it is to quote you a cheap price for cheap apparatus which will soon prove a disappointment and a source 
of danger. So, while Everwear is a little higher in first cost, its ultimate cost is low and most attractive. 






‘ No, B-137 SEESAWS 
“This is fun and the children like it.’’ 







ee 


No. B-O GIANT STRIDE 
“A real outfit for boys or girls.” 


b 
\ stay right where you 


“They travel for miles and 
enjoy it for hours but 

No. F-200 SWING OUTFIT can watch them.” 

“Everybody likes to swing.” 




































OCEAN WAVE 
“A wonderful piece 
of playground 
apparatus.’ 


Cut off, fill 
out and mail, 
We will gladly 
do the rest. 





THE EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


35 So. Sycamore Street, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Gentlemen—Please send to 


row vee 





1 7 Qur cooperation will 
Post Office Everwear cooperation will help you. 377 .°3¢reration. “or 
you, piece by piece, to equip your playgrounds until finally they are adequate 

to furnish in the proper way the kind of fun and play which each child Gi QU | C KLY! 

State most desires and needs. Fill out the corner coupon; it will be the best . 


PLAYGROUND 


200 heart throb buttons, which we agree to sell, to deed of a busy day. 


raise money, for the purpose of purchasing Everwear 
Steel Playground Apparatus, to be erected at 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY /Me¥4-¥%'), abs 
Springfield, Ohio ALMOST HERE 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTU 
OF PLAYGROUND APPARATUS IN THE WORLD. 
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atl TREELESS nation is a decadent nation. 
Jali When the forests of a country are 
eglected the mental and moral health of 
the inhabitants begins to decline. 
T)ations made treeless by the hand of 
man are dying nations, [ations which once were 
great and which no longer count are those the 
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forests of which have been ruthlessly exterminaled. *& 


[Qo matter what political cataclysm has 
overtaken and submerged peoples whose gov- 
ernments foster and care for forests, their 
potency remains, their vigor slill endures, 
their racial resurrection is certain. 


Gake a map of the world and look upon 
the peoples who gradually are perishing. Ghose 
doomed lands are treeless. Ghey are nations 
which, once mighty, have become negligible. 


eo Robert GD Chambers 
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Right and Wrong in Physical Education 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


EVERAL communications from national organi- 
zations have been received by the writer of 

this article, requesting him to speak and to write 
¥ in favor of the movement to introduce thor- 


“I 
2) 





o 


oughgoing courses in physical education into 
all the schools of the country. Letters have 
:] been received also from teachers asking for an 
vi. v expression of opinion regarding the relative 
(ei__ken_ Iti merits of different systems or types of physi- 

cal education. It is apparent that we are en- 
tering an era when work in physical education of some kind 
will be undertaken in every school. Our people are convinced 
that we must find a way to improve the physical condition of 
our young people so that when they reach maturity they will 
have fewer sensory and organic defects and will have better 
health than has been true heretofore. The World War reveal- 
ed a situation in respect to the physical development and vigor 
of our young men which was surprising and depressing, since 
a large proportion of them—unbelievably large—were found 
to be incapable of undertaking military service because of 
bodily maldevelopment or lack of normal physical endurance. 

















‘He writer has not heard any well-informed person offer ob- 
jection to an improved program of physical education work 
in the schools, but he has heard a good many serious-minded 
persons and students of the development of childhood and 
youth declare that some of the proposed methods of physical 
education will not yield beneficial results. At a recent educa- 
tional convention a statement was made by a leading hygienist 
that some of the instruction in physical education which he 
had observed was more harmful than healthful, and he even 
doubted the value of any kind of physical training in the 
schools. He maintained that teachers would be as likely to 
stress harmful as healthful physical activities. He was em- 
phatic in stating that a considerable part of the work in com- 
petitive athletics in the schools overtaxed the children who 
participated, and he believed it would be better to abandon the 
efforts to have proper physical training carried forward by 
teachers than to run any risk of injury to some pupils. 

The views of this man have been presented here simply to 
call attention to the fact that it is important to study the phy- 
sical education systems which are being urged by different or- 
ganizations. Just now the military type of physical training 
is being pressed upon the attention of teachers. It is claimed 
by the proponents of this system that it has proved to be the 
best possible way to overcome physical defects and deficiencies, 
since the soldiers in the World War were, as a whole, much im- 
proved in physical development and vigor as a result of the 
training which they received in the army. On the other hand, 
it is claimed by a large proportion of educators who have 
studied the military system as it is used in the schools that it 
does not afford valuable physical training for children of the 
elementary or high-school age. The present writer agrees 
with those who believe that we ought not to adopt a military 
system of physical training in the schools. We may adopt the 
military system for some other purpose, but it would not be 
appropriate to discuss that matter here. When the military 
system is urged on the basis of its suitability for the physical 
education of young people in the schools, it must be opposed. 


yj Siraey training is harmful to children because it is 
too formal and rigid. Nature did not intend that a child 
of elementary or high-school age should be under the kind of 
restraint that the military system requires. Besides, the kind 
of bodily exercises which are secured through military activi- 
ties are not well adapted to a growing organism, especially 
when that organism is compelled to sit in a school seat from 
three to five hours a day for five days in the week. The mili- 
tary system does not release the will sufficiently for relaxation. 
It does not provide opportunity for spontaneity, which is the 
fundamental requisite for healthful physical training in child- 
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hood and youth. So far as the writer can find out—and he has 
secured the views of psychologists and hygienists who have 
studied this matter and who have had much experience in the 
physical training of the young—no person competent to hold 
an opinion maintains that a child or a youth can gain most in 
physical development and in health promotion by the perform- 
ance of restrained, rigid actions executed in response to mili- 
tary commands. 


PERSONS who have been studying this problem for ten or 
fifteen years are reaching the conclusion that a variety of 
plays and games affords the best possible opportunity for 
healthful physical development. From every point of view 
such plays are more valuable even than gymnastics and calis- 
tenics, though these latter are more valuable than exercises of 
the military type. To a considerable extent nature evidently 
designed the mind and body of the child and youth to meet the 
requirements of play activities. In these activities, intellect, 
emotion, physical processes, and muscular adjustment all work 
together in harmony, and this is the chief requisite for health 
and proper physical development. The human organism is so 
constructed that vital organs and the muscles will not develop 
effectively when the mind is antagonistic to the actions per- 
formed to promote development. It is very doubtful whether 
much hygienic benefit results from physical training that is 
carried on under compulsion. This view has been held for 
some years by persons close to the work of the schools, but 
within the last three or four years results of investigations 
conducted in a number of universities have corroborated the 
conclusions reached by those who have been observing the ef- 
fect of different physical training systems. 


oe ATELY for many of the readers of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, healthful physical education can be 
carried forward without elaborate equipment or even without 
a special gymnasium; though of course during winter months 
in northern states, a school gymnasium would be useful. But 
even in the coldest months there are games which will exer- 
cise the various muscles and organs of the body and which can 
be played out of doors. The essential thing for the teacher is 
to arrange for pupils to engage in plays which will call into 
healthful activity the great muscles of the body and the vital 
organs. This is not a difficult matter at all. There are a num- 
ber of books on plays and games that are now accessible and 
that show precisely what physical benefits result from partici- 
pation in one game or another. A teacher could easily become 
familiar with a varied group of games and plays and lead pu- 
pils in them. If pupils are left entirely to themselves, they 
may not engage in a wide enough variety of activities. 

What should be the aim in physical education in the school 
to-day? The development of large arm muscles or leg muscles 
or any other muscles? No. We should endeavor to train the 
muscles to perform a great variety of adjustments. Most peo- 
ple do not need big muscles to-day so much as they need to 
have all their muscles under control, trained and ready for 
the performance of a great variety of complicated move- 
ments. The individual who can execute with definiteness and 
certainty the largest number of muscular adjustments will 
be likely to get the greatest amount of pleasure out of life and 
succeed best in the situations in which he may be placed. 


A SECOND aspect of our aim in physical education relates 

to the need of exercising vital organs so as to keep them 
in health. Have you who are reading these lines reflected up- 
on the complete change that has come in our habits of life in 
a very short period of time? Our remote ancestors lived out 
in the open. They were constantly climbing, running, bending, 
twisting, stretching. The exigencies of daily life required these 
actions. But now people sit in school seats or in chairs much 
of their waking life. They are bent over tables and desks. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Are the “Movies” to Blame? 


a) ELLOW-TEACHER, do you know 
just what the “movies” are do- 
ing to the boys and girls under 
your charge? To Stanislas Sok- 
oloski, who sits in the back seat, 
and gazes at you half, and only 
half, comprehending what you 
a) are saying? To little Muriel of 
ma) the blond bobbed hair, whose 
handwriting is like copper- 
plate? To freckled, red-haired Jerry Mc- 
Carthy, who runs a paper-route, and hands you 
in smudged and thumb-printed language pa- 
pers? 

Do you know whether picture-going is inter- 
fering with their work in your classroom? 
What sort of tastes are they forming? Do they 
prefer the wild-west films, the slapstick com- 
edies, the triangle dramas? Are they reading 
any books as a result of seeing the screen ver- 
sions? If so, what kind? 

Do you know whether their mothers or fa- 
thers go with them, or bother about what films 
they see? Or is it a case of passing out a dime 
or two, and having no further concern in the 
matter except to note that they have returned 
safely and have had “a good time”? 

You may have a half-formed opinion, may 
guess at some of these things. How much is 
that guess of yours worth? 

Do you know that if one representative New 
England city may be taken as a sample, 63 per 
cent of the boys and girls in the grammar 
grades are attending the pictures regularly. at 
least once a week? That one sixth of the pu- 
pils go twice a week or oftener, and that only 
eight out of every hundred do not go regular- 
ly? At least that’s what the children them- 
selves admit. 

Some of these things I wanted to know about. 
Speakers at various teachers’ conventions, writ- 
ers of magazine articles, clergymen in their 
pulpits, had all laid the blame for a host of 
faults at the door of the motion pictures. I was 
desirous of getting first-hand information from 
a large enough body of young people so that 
conditions not only in my own city but in other 
places might be fairly judged. Pawtucket is 
one of New England’s busiest industrial cen- 
ters, of some 70,000 population. My section of 
the city lies well toward the northeastern out- 
skirts, without any real slum quarter, or very 
aristocratic neighborhood. Its people are main- 
ly employees in the textile mills, machine shops, 
wire works, department stores or markets. 
These people come of varied stock—English, 
French and French-Canadian, Irish, German, 
Polish, Scandinavian, Italian, with a fair 
sprinkling of native New Englanders. This 
is a representative cross-section of almost any 
New England city. 

As supervising head of a large portion of the 
city’s schools, I asked the boys and girls in 
three of the leading grammar schools certain 
questions. The inquiries were put to 607 pu- 
pils—all those in the four upper grades. The 
answers, it seemed to me, were given with a 
fair degree of honesty. 

I have no prejudice either for or against the 
“movies” as a form of entertainment. I enjoy 
them myself, attend the picture theater with 
my own family quite often, and am familiar 
with a good many of the films that the young- 
sters mention. In my main school building we 
use certain films as a means of supplementing 
the teaching, and the building is fitted up with 
a first-class hall and high-grade motion picture 
outfit. So I feel that I approached the problem 





By JAMES N. EMERY 


District Principal, Pawtucket, R. 1 


from a reasonably unprejudiced standpoint. 

As already noted, of the 607 boys and girls 
—ranging in age from ten to fourteen years— 
387, or 63.7 per cent, attend the pictures at 
least once a week. Of this number 21 admitted 
attending oftener than twice a week, 79 an 
average of twice a week, 287 at least once a 
week, and 174 go once or twice a month. Three 
reported going once or twice a year. Of the 
rest, 52, or about 8 per cent, either do not go 
regularly, or never have been. Ninety-two per 
cent, then, of the boys and girls in these schools 
go at least once or twice a month. 

Various educators blame the pictures se- 
verely for interfering with the work in school. 
“The youngsters are out nights, and do not get 
their lessons for the next day,” is the oft-re- 
peated charge. I did not find this borne out by 
the facts, a conclusion which may quiet the 
alarmists to some extent. Directly, this theater 
attendance does not appear to interfere with 
school work. Of those who attend, 385 go on 
Saturday afternoon or evening, 68 go generally 
on Friday evening, and 58 on Sunday after- 
noon. Twenty, 16, 28 and 30 go on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday respective- 
ly. Not a great deal of cause for complaint, 
then, that the children are kept out nights, 
with consequent direct interference with their 
studies. 

A less pleasant, and a decidedly significant 
sidelight is the fact that only about 40 per 
cent of the boys and girls go with some older 
person. More than three fifths of them either 
go alone, or take along some other boy or girl 
of their own age. That means that six young- 
sters out of every ten go downstreet entirely 
unattended and unadvised, and pick their di- 
version from the gaudy and glaring posters 
without any direct inhibition or suggestion 
from older people. On the whole, the returns 
showed that they exercised fair judgment in 
their choice of pictures. In some cases, how- 
ever, they seemed to view with enthusiasm pro- 
ductions altogether unfitted for their eyes. 

In the questionnaire the pupils were asked 
their preference for certain types of pictures. 
It is not to be expected that an absolutely hon- 
est or accurate answer could always be ob- 
tained. Other questions were included to help 
check up against any tendency of the pupils to 
curry favor with the teacher or the powers- 
that-be by naming films they supposed they 
ought to like, rather than those they actually 
liked. 

As was to be expected, the wild-west or cow- 
boy type was the favorite, with both boys and 
girls, but this was hard pushed by the comedies 
of the Charlie Chaplin—Buster Keaton—Ben 
Turpin class. Sea stories were next in popu- 
larity, and detective stories next. Scenic and 
news reels were at the foot of the procession. 
A comparative list of preferences with the 
number of choices follows: 


KINDS OF PICTURES LIKED 





























Cowboy and western 328 
Comedies 320 
Sea stories 118 
Detective stories 100 
Alaska and far north 81 
Boys and girls (Penrod type)... 74 
Historical pictures 64 
“Society” pictures 58 
Desert island 52 
Scenic or travel 40 
News reels 30 





“What do you call the best picture you have 
ever seen?” was asked, as a check on this. A 
wide variety of replies was received. The most 


popular picture was “The Third Alarm,” a 
spectacular film dealing with the life of a fire- 
man. Unfortunately I have not seen this film, 
and cannot honestly comment in any way on 
the choice. Next in popularity was “Over the 
Hill.” “The Sheik” and “Circus Days” had 
an equal number of admirers. Those most fre- 
quently mentioned, and the number of times, 
were: 
THE “BEST” PICTURE 























The Third Alarm 39 
Over the Hill 34 
Lo I | Se ae ee eens earn 20 
OU CY ES SE eee . 20 
2S eae Sea enna eee 18 
Robin Hood . 18 
When Knighthood Was in Flower... . 10 
The Lone Star Rangerv..... a ee | 
UUM RCEEN  CMEGRD Be assoc ccescinsscsasasccasiosseeeionions 1) 
Down to the Sea in ements OT TORN 5 
Homeward Bound . LAOREET A 
FOI aisle Ba a 5 
Thunderbolt AN OI sss sisi ivsetaahceass capeinecaion nail 
Safety Last 4 





Others in this list (each mentioned at least 
two or three times) included “Six Days,” 
“Where the North Begins,” “Back Home and 
Broke,” “The Gold Diggers,” “Pollyanna,” 
“Hearts of the World,” “Manslaughter,” “Win- 
ners of the West,” “Valley of the Giants,” “Way 
Down East,” “Do and Dare,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“Broken Chains,” “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” 
“Across the Continent,” “Smilin’ Through,” 
“Watch My Smoke,” “The Texas Ranger,” “Dr. 
Jack,” “Going Up,” “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse.” A truly varied list, this! 

Still others mentioned (every one of these, 
mind you, is supposed to be the best film the 
youngster has ever seen) are not especially 
reassuring. They include “The Common Law 
Wife,” “Fascination,” ‘“Yesterday’s Wife,” 
“The Truth About Wives,” “The Common Law.” 
In practically every case these titles were put 
down by girls. 

Other checking-up questions asked for the 
favorite actor or actress. The screen celebri- 
ties are welcome to whatever publicity they 
get from this vote of young admirers. It indi- 
cates, perhaps as well as a list of titles, the 
type of films our boys and girls are seeing. 


FAVORITE ACTOR FAVORITE ACTRESS 


EA). > eee 119 Pearl White............... 133 
Charlie Chaplin........ 63 . Mary Pickford........ 87 
Jackie Coogan........... 41 Norma Talmadge... 34 
Jack Hoxie................... 45 Marion Davies........... 23 
Thomas Meighan... 37 Agnes Ayres............. 16 
Harold Lloyd.............. 27 Gloria Swanson........ 15 
William S. Hart... 20 Dorothy Dalton......... 10 
Rodolph Valentino 18 Bebe Daniela.............. 10 
Douglas Fairbanks 16 Mary Miles Minter 9 
Buster Keaton............ 15 Lila Lee... 8 
William Duncan...... 8 Katherine Macdonald 6 

Dorothy Gish............ 6 


Charles Ray...ccccccoeso 6 

Ninety-two pupils have read books as a re- 
sult of seeing some story on the screen. “Rob- 
in Hood” led with 20, followed by “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” with 18, “The Sheik” with 8, “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” 6. “Toby Tyler’ 5, 
“Robinson Crusoe” 4, “The Three Musketeers” 
3. Others, in no case mentioned by more than 
two pupils, included “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Pollyanna,” “Kazan,” “Penrod,” “The Son of 
Tarzan,” “Treasure Island,” “Monte Cristo,” 
“Main Street,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
“Little Women,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“Silas Marner,” “Tom Sawyer,” “A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” “The Valley of the Gi- 
ants,” “Oliver Twist,” “Thorns and Orange 
Blossoms,” “The Common Law,” “Peck’s Bad 

(Continued on page 91) 
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An Outline for Teaching ‘Third-Grade Geography 


By LILLIAN DINIUS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 
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Professor of Primary Education, The Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana 


Working Basis 
Geography is a study of the relation which 
exists between man and his environment. 


Point of Departure 

The aim of the work of the third grade is to 
give the children some definite preparation for 
the study of the textbook in the following 
grades. It also should give the children some 
conception of man’s threefold need of food, 
clothing, and shelter, his relation to commun- 
ity life, how this is influenced by geographical 
conditions, and what these conditions are. 


The work for the year will be studied under 
the following heads :— 


I. Food 
II. Clothing 
III. Shelter 
IV. Occupations 
V. Transportation 
VI. Government 
VII. Physical environment 


I, Foods (which we find in our homes) 


1. Bread 
a) Bread-making in the home 
(1) Of what made 
(2) Mixing 
(3) Rising of the dough 
(4) Baking 
Bread-making in the bakery 
(1) How it differs from home (if pupils 
do not know, the teacher should 
supply the information) 
(2) Cost of the loaf 
(3) What we call the man at the shop 
c) Flour—where obtained 
(1) Make observations at grocery store 
(2) Articles found there 
(8) Arrangement of articles 
(4) Cost, and units of measure 
(5) What we call the man who keeps the 
store 
(6) Where he obtains flour 
(7) How he buys it (in what quantities) 
d) The mill 
(1) How milling is done (make observa- 
tions at mill if possible) 
(2) Who brings grains to mill 
(8) Of what grains flour is made 
(4) What we call the man who mills 
e) Wheat 
(1) How marketed 
(a) Shipped to elevators or mills 
(2) Cleaned by miller or grain dealer 
(3) Granaries on farm 
(4) Threshing 
(5) Shocking or stacking 
(6) Cutting—binding 
(7) Time of harvesting 
(8) Growing season 
(9) Time of preparing the ground and 
seeding 
(10) Testing of wheat 
f) Other uses of wheat products 
(1) Pastries and cakes 
(2) Cereals 
(83) Food for animals and fowls 
g) Other grains used for bread making 


b 


4 


Oats Barley Rye Corn 
. Vegetables 

a) Grown under ground 
Potatoes Beets Parsnips 
Turnips Onions Carrots 

b) Grown above ground 
Cabbage Spinach Endive 
Cauliflower Asparagus Chard 
Lettuce Kale Celery 





c) Grown on vines or plants 


Squash Cucumbers’ Peppers 
Beans Tomatoes Pumpkins 
Peas Okra Green corn 


d) Select one or two from each of a, b, c 
and trace from table to seed 
(1) How prepared for food 
(2) Time of gathering and how stored 
(8) Preparing ground and planting 
(4) Cost, and units of measure 


3. Fruits 
a) Small 
(1) Cultivated 
Strawberries Cranberries 
Raspberries Loganberries 
Blackberries Dewberries 
Gooseberries Currants 
Cherries Grapes 
Mulberries 
(2) Wild 
Elderberries Blackberries 
Blueberries Gooseberries 
Huckleberries Grapes 
b) Large 
Apples Pears Apricots 
Peaches Plums Quinces 
c) Tropical 
Bananas Pineapples Olives 
Oranges Grapefruit: Dates 
Lemons Coconuts Figs 


Note—Tracing of the tropical fruits 
will be very interesting to pupils. They 
will also enjoy imaginary journeys to 
warmer lands. Use pictures in this con- 
nection. 


. Meats (including poultry and fish) 


a) Fresh meats 


Steaks Roasts Chops Tongue 
Sausage Heart Liver 
b) Smoked or cured meats 
Bacon Ham Bologna 
Wieners and frankfurters 
c) Dried meats 
Beef 
d) Pickled meats 
Feet of pork Corned beef Fish 
Sides of pork Tongue 
e) Canned meats ; 
Tongue Beef Chicken Fish 
f) Domestic animals used for meats 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Poultry 
g) Wild animals used for meats 
Ducks Deer Squirrels 
Geese Bear Fish 


Prairie chickens Rabbits 
h) Select one or two examples under Meats 

and discuss as to 

(1) Where obtained 

(2) How prepared for food 

(83) What we call each man who handles 
these products 

(4) Where we buy our meats 

(5) Arrangement of shop 


. Products of dairy 


a) Name them 

b) How prepared and preserved 
c) How obtained 

d) How marketed 

e) Cost, and units of measure 


. Cereals 


a) Kinds 

b) How prepared 
c) Where obtained 
d) How served 


7. Miscellaneous food products 


Sugar Rice Coffee Tea 
Cocoa and chocolate 


Spices and seasonings 


8. 


Note—Select one or more articles from this 
list and trace to source. Take pupils on an 
imaginary journey to the countries where 
these products are grown. Use pictures and 
exhibits if you have them. If you get the 
pupils thoroughly interested they will be 
glad to do further reading. 

Manufactured food products 

a) Kinds 

b) Where manufactured 


. Care of food products 


a) Take this opportunity of teaching thrift 
b) Apply to the use of pencils, paper, etc., 
in school 


10. Discuss briefly foods used by 


a) Birds and animals 
b) Pilgrims 
c) Pioneers 
d) Indians 
e) Eskimos 
f) Chinese and Japanese 
g) Other types 
(1) Discuss the relation of climate and 
food 
(2) Discuss how each prepared and 
serves food 


II. Clothing 


. Why we need clothing 
. Articles of clothing found in our homes 


Suits Rubbers Underwear 
Hats Gloves Furs 

Coats Dresses Hosiery 
Shoes Aprons 


. Where these articles of clothing are obtain- 


ed—dry-goods stores and shops 

a) Observe the arrangement of articles 
b) What we call person who sells 

c) Cost, and units of measure 


. Materials of which these articles of cloth- 


ing are made 
a) Wool 
(1) Weaving 
(2) Spinning 
(83) Carding 
(4) Washing fleece 
(5) Sorting 
(6) Shearing 
(7) Herding 
(8) Sheep-raising 
b) Cotton 
c) Silk 
d) Linen 
e) Furs 
f) Skins 
g) Straw and grasses 
h) Rubber 
Note—In studying any of these topics an 
outline similar to that for wool may be fol- 
lowed. 


. Clothing worn by different types of people 


a) Pilgrims 
(1) Where their clothing was procured 
when they first come from England 
(2) Wool growing and the manufacture 
of wool in the home 
(a) Washing 
(b) Carding 
(c) The spinning wheel 
(d) Weaving—describe looms 
(e) Knitting 
b) Indians 
c) Eskimos 
d) Chinese and Japanese 
e) Other types 
(1) Compare this clothing with our own 
as to 
(a) Materials 
(Continued on page 81) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Prize-Winning Kites and Kite Reel 


By~ FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


HIS is the time of year when boys, and 

girls too, like to make and fly kites. Did 
you ever send a message up to your kite on the 
kite string? The next time your kite is well 
up in the-air tear a small hole in the center of 
a piece of letter paper about six inches square. 
Break the kite string, slip the message on it 
and tie the ends of the string. Let out a little 
more string and you will be delighted to see 
your message spin its way up to the kite. Try 
colored paper for messages. 

The big seven-foot kite illustrated was made 
by a group of our Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans friends from the Cleveland School at 
Ottawa, Ohio. I was certainly glad to get this 
picture and to know that these small boys 
could make and fly such a large kite. The two- 
stick kite shown was one that won the dis- 
tance flight in one of my contests; and the kite 
reel is the type the boys like to use. 

Cedar, pine, basswood or any light, straight- 
grained wood will make excellent kite sticks. 
Boys in the country will have no trouble in 


splitting pieces from a cedar post. In the city, 
yardsticks made of basswood are given away 
free at most hardware or paint stores. Yard- 
sticks whittled to size make good kite sticks. 

Fasten the kite sticks where they cross by 
driving a cigar box nail through them and then 
binding them with string. Split the ends of the 
sticks with a jackknife and make a frame on 
which to paste the paper by running a string 
around the kite through the split ends. 

Tissue paper makes a good covering for 
small kites. Several pieces of different colors 
may be pasted together, making an attractive 
colored kite. The frame is placed on the paper 
and the paper cut about an inch larger than 
the frame. Use flour and water paste and lap 
the paper over the string frame. 

Tie the bridle and tail string (when a kite 
requires a tail) to the sticks. Attach the tow 
string to the bridle. 

The kite reel is made of soft wood. Bore 
four one-half inch holes to form the corners 
and cut the rest of the design with a coping or 


keyhole saw. The curves may be laid out by 
the square method or with a pencil compass if 
you have one. Spikes may be used for the 
handle and knob if bolts are not available. 

We usually think of kites as toys, but did 
you know that they have been made to carry 
men up in the air for signalling during war 
time, and for photographing from the air? 
My boys are working on model airplanes, and 
in ten years we expect to be making as many 
airplanes in Detroit as we are making automo- 
biles to-day. A boy from Chicago won first 
place and $200 at Dayton, Ohio, October 3, for 
flying his model plane more than a mile. 
Sometime I am going to show you how to make 
an airplane that will fly. Who is going to be 
the first boy to send me his picture with an air- 
plane that he has made? 





Address correspondence to Frank I. Solar, 
2572 Gainsborough Road, Redford, Michigan 
(R. F. D. No. 2). Be sure to inclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






By Mary Agnes Davis 


TEACHERS 





the meal, whether it be the school lunch 

or lunch at home, finds her task a dif- 
ficult one unless she has access to the city mar- 
kets where fresh vegetables and fruits can be 
obtained. The winter vegetables have become 
somewhat withered and therefore are not ap- 
petizing without extra effort in the preparation 
to make them-so. Yet, the menu planner knows 
that she must provide vegetables and fruits for 
her family. These in combination with milk, 
cereals, eggs, or meat or fish, supply the food 
necessary to make energy and replace building 
material which is being used and discarded 
from the body daily. 

The body needs proteins and such ash con- 
stituents as phosphorus, iron, and calcium to 
help produce muscle and bone. It is necessary, 
therefore, that children have foods from which 
these are derived. Green vegetables, legumes 
(peas and beans), fruits, eggs, whole grains, 
and milk are some of the foods in which these 
ash constituents are found either in combina- 
tion with protein, or as inorganic salts. 

At this season, dried or canned fruits and 
vegetables in combination with milk, and the 
cereal in bread, will help greatly toward sup- 
plying some of the requirements mentioned 
above. Fresh fruit of some kind can usually 
be secured whether one is in the country or in 
the city. The country folk have apples in their 
cellars for the winter and the city folk can pro- 
cure fruits of different kinds in the markets. ° 

Because canned fruits and vegetables have 
been deprived of air for a long time (this being 
necessary for their preservation), they should 
always be opened, poured from their contain- 
ers, and left standing in contact with the air 
before using them, in order to regain some of 
their natural flavor. 

Dried fruits and vegetables should be washed 
and put to soak in clean water several hours 
before cooking. Soaking overnight, or for that 
length of time, usually brings the fruit or veg- 
etable back to its natural appearance. In dry- 
ing, the water has been evaporated from the 
product to prevent it from decaying; now it is 
necessary to get the water back into the fruit. 

The teacher who does not have time in her 
school to devote a period to the subject of cook- 
ing will find it possible to teach many facts, 
usually taught in the regular cooking period, 
by correlating this subject with the language 
or composition lesson. The writing of a com- 
position by the pupils necessitates discussion 
between pupils and teacher. Use cookery facts 
in these discussions. 

The same method can be used for the draw- 
ing lesson. The lesson in printing which is a 
part of the drawing course is often spent in 
copying parts of the alphabet. A statement re- 
garding cookery, as “Cereals taste better after 
long cooking,” could be printed with threefold 
result. The pupils would learn to make dif- 
ferent letters, have the practice of repeating 
some of the letters, and gain a knowledge of 
the fact. In teaching free-hand drawing, the 


HIS is the season of the year when the 
person who is responsible for planning 
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apple, carrot, and potato are very commonly 
used for subjects or models. Many facts about 
the use, preparation, and selection of these 
foods can be taught in the discussion of them 
during the drawing lessons. Posters stating 
food facts by illustration are also results of 
teaching food in correlation with drawing. 
Another means by which food facts, state- 
ments regarding health habits, and good man- 
ners can be taught is the writing of such state- 
ments on the blackboard in a conspicuous place 
and allowing them to remain there for a day or 
two at a time. Such statements as the follow- 
ing might be used. “Eat some fruit each day.” 
“Eat a vegetable every day.” “Have a fresh 
vegetable whenever possible.” “Drink milk in- 
stead of coffee.” “Wash your hands before 


Menus for the School Lunch 


Potato Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Prune Pudding, Custard Sauce 


Cocoa or Milk 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Apple Sauce 


Cocoa or Milk 


eating.” “Be happy at the lunch table.” “Talk 
about pleasant things at the table.” “Make 
your body strong by eating the right kind of 
food.” “Taste your product before serving it.” 

The subject of fuel in the particular stove 
that you are using may be correlated with 
geography. 

The correlation of the subjects mentioned 
above will create interest in cooking the school 
lunch, and there will be no difficulty in getting 
children to come early to help prepare the 
lunch before school if necessary. 


Potato SouP 


Twenty portions of one cup each (% pint size) 
Recipe: 


2 pounds potatoes (eight medium-sized potatoes) 
1 medium-sized onion 

¥% tablespoon salt 

1% quarts boiling water 

5 tablespoons butter 


4 quarts milk 
2 tablespoons parsley 
% teaspoon pepper 


IINIVERSITY 





Utensils needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan 

1 six-quart double boiler 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup (% pint size) 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

Wash and pare the potatoes, cut them into 
very small dice or put them through a food 
chopper; cut the onion into very small pieces. 
Cook potato, onion, salt, and boiling water to- 
gether for twenty minutes, stirring often to 
prevent the potatoes from settling to the bot- 
tom of the saucepan and burning. Melt the 
butter in the top of the double boiler, add flour, 
and stir until very smooth. Then add milk 
gradually, stirring to keep it smooth, and cook 
over the water in the bottom of the double 
boiler forty minutes, stirring often. Add 
chopped parsley and pepper. Add cooked po- 
tato mixture to cooked milk mixture. Taste to 
see whether product is seasoned well. The 
soup can be made without the parsley. 


PRUNE PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each (% pint size) 
Recipe: 
1 pound prunes 
1 quart cold water 
% teaspoon salt 
% tablespoon cinnamon 
% quart boiling water 
2 cups sugar 
% cup cornstarch 
% cup cold water 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 


Utensils needed: 


1 five-yuart saucepan 

1 one-quart saucepan 

1 bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

Wash the prunes and put them to soak in one 
quart of cold water. Let them soak overnight. 
Cook the prunes slowly in the water in which 
they were soaked, until they are soft. Remove 
the stones from the prunes. Add the salt, cin- 
namon, and boiling water to the prunes and 
prune juice and bring to the boiling point. 
Mix the sugar and cornstarch together and add 
two-thirds cup of cold water to it, stirring un- 
til it is smooth. Add the cornstarch mixture to 
the boiling prune mixture, stirring while you 
add it and until it has thickened. Cook mixture 
slowly for ten minutes,. stirring it to keep it 
from burning. Add the lemon juice. Cool and 
serve with cream or custard sauce. 


CUSTARD SAUCE OR SOFT CUSTARD 
Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 
Recipe: 
3 cups milk 
3 eggs 
% cup sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils needed: 


1 two-quart double boiler 
1 bowl 
(Continued on page 89) 
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KATRINA and} HER. WINDMIUblo a 
March is the time for winds and kites and windmills. Here is one for you to try. 


=%, 


You can color it with your crayons or make it from different colored papers. fe 


























DIRECTIONS 


Tirst cut two patterns 
from stiff mi? 5 for the side 
and top of the Windmill as at 
@ and @. These are used to 
construct complete sides 
and top © and. (). 

The arms of the Windmill 
are cut out and fastened in 


place with a round headed 
fastener. 








Serene 


e- 3 in. > péper 


The little Dutch Girl is cut 
from one piece of paper Teachers 
® can make carbon tracings for 
each child to color and éut out 


Told paper on dotted lines 
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A Problem-Project Study of Sugar 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Point of Departure 


STUDY of foods, and of the varying 

. number of calories in staple foods, 
brought the class to a consideration of 

sugar. Few of the pupils had thought 

of sugar as a food. To learn that none of our 
foods except the fats is more nutritious or fur- 
nishes more heat, and that sugar heads the list 
of foods as a producer of bodily energy, called 
forth some lively discussion and an active de- 
sire to know more about this article of our diet. 
It was amazing to learn that the average 
American consumes about 102 pounds of sugar 
a year; that if he is a man who lives by hard 

















Food Value for One Cent, Measured in Calories. Based 
on Average Wholesale Prices of 1923 


(From Statistics of United States Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor in Report of the American Sugar Refining Company for 1923.) 


physical labor he may safely consume three- 
quarters of a pound a day. The fact. that 
America is the greatest sugar-consuming na- 
tion of the world called forth the remark from 
one of the boys: “That must be why Americans 
are the ‘peppiest’ people on earth.” Immedi- 
ately the pupils became eager to know how 
much sugar is required to meet the sugar- 
needs of the world, and what are the sources 
of supply in this country and elsewhere. As 
is so often the case, the search for the answers 
to these questions developed so many intri- 
guing considerations that nothing less than a 
thorough study of the sugar industry could 
satisfy the interest awakened. 


Procedure 


Accordingly, our discussion was directed to- 
ward determining just what tonics we were es- 
pecially interested in, and learning more about 
these. The class was divided into squads, each 
with its own captain; each squad was assigned 
a topic, and a date was set when the hearing of 
reports on these topics would begin. The cap- 
tain would, of course, direct and co-ordinate 
the efforts of his squad, and arrange for the 
giving of the report. The class would hold 
itself in readiness to discuss each topic after 
the report had been given. In the meanwhile 
the class went to work busily collecting a “sug- 
ar library’—reference and other books con- 
taining material on the subject, newspaper and 
magazine articles, pictures. 

Some of the topics reported on were: sugar 
as an article of food—comparative food values, 
cost as compared with other articles of food; 
sources of supply—as to kinds, as to countries 
producing; basic principles of culture—sugar 
cane, sugar beets; manufacture of sugar—mill- 
ing, refining, commercial distribution; histor- 
ical considerations. 


Individual and Class Development 


Pupils were interested to learn that the sug- 
ar industry, as we know it, is a recent one, but 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


that our sugar is merely an improvement on 
what preceded it. All peoples from earliest 
times seem to have had a “sweet tooth.” The 
children were led to recognize this desire for 
sweets as the expression of a physiological 
need. They found that the early Hindu, and 
later the Babylonian and the Egyptian, called 
sugar cane “the plant escaped from paradise,” 
and that the early peoples obtained sugar also 
in the form of the “honey from the honeycomb” 
that we read of in the Bible. The class fol- 
lowed the bringing of sugar to the eastern and 
southern Mediterranean countries by early 
travelers, its introduction into Spain and the 
islands of the Mediterranean by the Moors, and 
the spreading of the taste for it by returned 
Crusaders of the Middle Ages. The pupils 
learned that Venetian merchants once bought 
up the sugar output of Egypt, Syria, and other 
countries, refined it, and sold itto the European 
nations at prices increasing with the demand 
for the commodity. Eagerly the class discussed 
the Portuguese search for a new route to India 
(the home of sugar) and planting of cane on 
the Maderia Islands and in Brazil; the Spanish 
effort to cultivate cane in the West Indies, the 
Caribbean countries, and our own United 
States; the English struggle to wrest the refin- 
ing monopoly from the Dutch, starting of cane 
growing in Barbadoes, and formation of the 
English-African Company by Charles II for the 
express purpose of importing Negro slaves to 
work on cane plantations. 

For the New World so rapidly to usurp the 
place of the old sources of supply and become, 
as one writer said, “the sugar bowl of the 
world” was an adventure and a romance. To 
find interest transferred to a European setting 
because of the extensive production of sugar 
from beets (in Germany and France); to fol- 
low this rival sugar into our own country; to 
learn something of the struggle between cane 
and beet sugar, added new zest to the study. 


World Production 


More than nineteen million long tons of sug- 
ar were produced in 1923-24. Whence comes 
all this sugar, and just how is it produced? 

A world map showing the production of cane 
sugar and beet sugar furnished a basis for 
later study of the natural environment of each 
of the great sugar-producing plants, and added 
materially to our knowledge of ‘countries and 
the relationships between certain of them. 
Transportation facilities and difficulties, with 
distances to be traversed, gave new viewpoints 
for the consideration of the sugar question and 
of relationships between the producing and 
non-producing countries. Frequent reference 
to the map and to the tables of production de- 
veloped more real knowledge of geography 
than can be reported in such a study as this. 
(A recent geography text will contain world 
production maps.) 


Kinds of Sugar 


A dictionary definition of sugar was the 
starting point for determining what sugar is, 
and for classifying it as to kinds. From the 
more easily determined kinds (granulated, 
loaf, powdered, brown, maple), a little direct- 
ing led the pupils to classify sugar as to the 
sources of supply of the sweet principle—sugar 
from milk, lactose; from fruit, levwlose or fruc- 
tose; from grain, potatoes, and other starchy 
substances, glucose; from sugar cane and sug- 
ar beets, surcose, or saccharose. It was not 
difficult to see why the sugar of commerce is 


obtained from cane and beets, rather than 
from milk, fruit, etc.; but it was realized that 
Nature’s way of conducting a sugar industry 
all her own is better than man’s way. 

Saccharine, a coal-tar product was con- 
sidered as a sugar substitute. It proved diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything several hundred 
times sweeter than sugar. It was hard to be- 
lieve that, though void of nutritive value, sac- 
charine is not harmful. 


I. CANE SUGAR 


From the world map the places which pro- 
duce cane sugar were listed, and the temper- 
ature, rainfall, surface, and soil were carefully 
studied. Especial attention was given to the 
growing season of these places. India, as the 
original home of cane sugar, and the West In- 
dies, long the world’s chief source of supply, 
were studied and compared in detail, and ap- 
plications and comparisons made with Louis- 
iana and Texas, with the Hawaiian and Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

. The spending, in imagination, of a year on a 
sugar plantation gave an opportunity for fol- 
fowing the complete process of sugar produc- 
tion, from the preparation of the ground and 
planting of the cane to the shipping of the sug- 
ar. Though a perennial, the cane produces 
less abundantly each year of the six or seven 
years of its life, so at least a part of a planta- 
tion should be replanted each year. Since the 
growing season in our country is too short for 
the maturing of seeds, the joints of the stalk 
are planted. Soon the bud at each of these 
joints has sprouted, a new stalk appears, grow- 
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ing rapidly to a height of from 6 to 20 feet 
with a thickness of from 1 to 2 inches. The 
lazy life of the Negroes who go in and out be- 
tween the long furrows cultivating the ground, 
and the ever increasing height of the walls of 
green, were described. 

But what a busy time when the cane is ripe 
and the cutting begins! One must admire the 
ease with which the Negro “hands” wield their 
long-bladed knives in cutting the stalk close to 
the ground (the sweetest juice is in that por- 
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tion of the stalk) and in cutting off the top; the 
abandon with which the young “darkies” strip 
the leaves from the stalks; and the deft move- 
ments of the women as they gather up the 
stalks and tie them into bundles. 

The cane may be taken at once to mill, or it 
may be stored until such time as it can be 
taken. Many plantations have mills on them; 








Cuba 
2,648,223 Tons 





Sources of Sugar Consumed in the United States in 1923 


(Willett and Gray, given in Report of the American Sugar Refining 
Company for 1923) 


many have railroads for the transporting of 
the cane to mill. : 

At the mill there is much to see. The cane is 
lifted up and dropped down between huge roll- 
ers which crush out the cane milk, or juice. 
From one set of rollers on to another the cane 
goes, being sprinkled with water between roll- 
ers, till all obtainable juice is gotten, though it 
is estimated that the weight of the juice still 
remaining is equal to that of the fiber. This 
bagasse, or shredded cane, is then dried and 
used for fuel in the mill. Think what added 
profit there would be to cane growing if the 
bagasse could be made into paper! However, 
all of the many experiments along that line 
have failed. 

Now the gray, or greenish, liquid is put into 
big vats and boiled. Many impurities rise to 
the top and are skimmed off or strained out; 
many of the others, on being treated with lime 
and other chemicals, settle to the bottom, and 
the syrup may be treated with sulphur to 
whiten it. It is then put into great evaporating 
pans and boiled until the water is gone and a 
very thick syrup remains. The best type of 
mills now use vacuum pans instead of open 
kettles, for in a partial vacuum less heat is re- 
quired to make the juice boil, the water disap- 
pears in the form of steam, and there is less 
danger of burning the syrup. The thick syrup 
is now ready for the “strike-pans,” from which 
(after the water has been so completely re- 
moved that crystals have formed) it is taken 
to the great tanks, or centrifugal machines. 
These turn so fast that what liquid still re- 
mains is thrown out through holes in the sides 
of the tanks, until only a damp, sticky, crys- 
tallized mass is left. 
the centrifugal machines is molasses; that 
which is left is sugar. The molasses may be 
sold as it is, it may be purified and made intoa 
higher grade, or it may be boiled over again to 
wrest still more sugar from it. Some of the 
sugar may go into the markets as it is, brown 
sugar, but most of it will be sent to some re- 
finery where the “raw” sugar will be “refined” 
and made into the ordinary white sugar of 
commerce. 


II. BEET SUGAR 


The sugar beet regions were listed and 
Studied just as the cane-growing regions had 
been. Germany, where the beet was first 
grown for sugar, and Colorado, were studied in 
detail, and furnished material for comparison 
with all other sugar beet regions and for con- 
trast with sugar cane regions. 

An imaginary year on a sugar beet ranch 
gave added material for contrast and compar- 
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ison. A prosperous ranch in the irrigated por- 
tion of the Arkansas Valley was selected. The 
soil, the growing season, the deep plowing in 
connection with soil preparation in March, the 
sowing of selected seed, most of which still 
comes from Germany, the process of irrigation 
and of culture, the improved machinery used, 
and many other things were stressed. With 
September comes the ripening of the beets and 
the opening of the “campaign.” Many Mexican 
laborers go out in March and April to the 
ranch; by May the “camp” (their home during 
the winter which is provided by and kept un- 
der the direction of the American Beet Sugar 
Company) is deserted and the Mexican famil- 
ies are quartered in tents or adobe houses 
on the ranches, ready for the work of culti- 
vating and harvesting the beets. In some sec- 
tions of our sugar beet producing states Rus- 
sian or other European laborers do this work. 

The entire section feels the stir and rush of 
the “campaign.” The sugar factory caring 
for the local production is opened and runs 
day and night, Sundays and holidays, until the 
work is finished. All but the youngest chil- 
dren of the Mexican and Russian families work 
in the fields. The ripe beet is plowed up, 
topped, and either put in storage sheds or in 
silos or carried at once to the factory in wag- 
ons or on trains. Arrived at the factory the 
beets are carried by means of water channels 
to great washing drums, then passed to the 
“slicer” which cuts them into strips, and the 
strips are passed on into vessels ready to have 
the juice extracted from them. These vessels 
are arranged in a circle, so that the hot water 
with which the strips are treated passes on 
from vessel to vessel through the connecting 
pipes, meanwhile holding the sugar extracted 
in solution. This saccharine syrup, as it is 
called, carries pieces of beet root and other 
impurities along with it until it flows into a 
settling tank and stands long enough for these 
impurities to sink to the bottom. Then the 
clear syrup is drawn off and passed into filter- 
presses and treated with limestone that has 
been purified by burning. The carbonating 
tanks receive the syrup next, and here, puri- 
fied by a solution of lime, it is charged with 
carbon dioxide. After being bleached with 
sulphur it is again treated with lime and car- 
bon, passed into the great crystallizers, heated, 
and passed out, a mixture of molasses and sug- 
ar, into the centrifugal machines. These drive 
out the molasses and retain the sugar. The 
self-contained mill has completed the process 
of refining and the sugar comes down the 
chutes into the waiting bags which are auto- 
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matically filled. The bags are then sewed and 
placed on an automatic conveyor which takes 
them to the storehouse to await shipment. The 
sugar is granulated and ready for use. 

By the latter part of November the beets 
have all been harvested; by the close of De- 
cember (at which time the Cubans’ busy season 
begins), or the middle of January, the beets 
have all become sugar, the Mexicans have gone 
back into camp, the factory is closed, the 
“campaign” is ended. The manager, heads of 
departments, agriculturists and chemists will 
still be busy, for it is their constant effort to 
produce beets with the highest possible sugar 
content, as well as with a good yield to the 
acre. By a process of eugenics the sugar con- 
tent has been raised from 6% to 16%—with a 
higher or lower percentage at certain places 
and for certain seasons. The company con- 
tracts with the local farmer for so many acres, 
and pays him (usually) on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to the sugar content of his beets (a 
sample from each lot of beets brought to the 
factory is taken by the chemist and tested for 
sugar content), and payment is made on this 
basis according to the price of sugar in that 
particular year. 


Ill. MAPLE SUGAR 


A season at a sugar camp in Vermont, from 
the tapping of the maple trees to the making 
of the sugar, seems to the average pupil more 
a romance than a business, and the finished 
product a confection rather than a staple com- 
modity. This offers still another vantage point 
from which to view sugar. But maple sugar 
belongs to the glucose instead of the saccha- 
rose branch of the sugar family, and does not 
sufficiently affect the industry as a whole to 
warrant detailed development here. 


Comparisons 


Let us mention some outstanding points for 
further development. Consider the advantage 
of cane sugar because of priority of establish- 
ment, tropical growing season, cheap labor. 
Compare life on a cane sugar plantation with 
that on a beet farm. Compare machinery used. 
Note that the beet is a natural “sub-soiler,” 
with the deep plowing it necessitates and its 
long root; that, in rotation with other crops, 
one year in four, it-replenishes the soil. Com- 
pare the by-products of the two kinds of sugar. 
Consider the necessity for centralized, heavily 
capitalized management in the production and 
manufacture of each kind. Note that cane sug- 
ar has in general the advantage of water trans- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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1 NSTEAD of thinking about 
1 schools and grades and sub- 
jects, let us consider merely 
girls and boys who are twelve 
years old. They are problems 
to all parents and to most 
teachers, because though they 
1 are still looked upon as chil- 
dren they begin to feel quite 
grown up and really do know 
more than their elders think possible. It is not 
wise to treat them longer as children. Defer- 
ence must be paid to their opinions. The wise 
elder has learned this, and consequently never 
talks down to them. Incidentally, he keeps his 
own mind flexible by asking questions of them 
—questions often beyond their experience, but 
which make them reach up to grasp the thought. 

Put away babyish music, though an occa- 
sional remark may be interjected, as, “Of 
course you all know about the ideas in a plain 
lullaby, (or a plain march, or a plain dance,) 
because quite young children back in the sec- 
ond and third grades learn those points.” This 
very attitude on the part of a teacher has a de- 
veloping effect upon the children. They look 
pleased, smile proudly at one another, and even 
try to sit straighter in their seats as though to 
justify the teacher’s good opinion of them. 

If, however, a class is really weak, or per- 
haps contains some new recruits from less pro- 
gressive schools, the teacher may say, “John, 
you may tell Henry (who has just come into 
our class) something about our listening les- 
sons”; or, “You may select any record that we 
ever had in the class and give a lesson for the 
benefit of Henry and Jane and any others who 
lately joined us.” This method will link the 
past and present, leaving the teacher a clear 
path of progress for the future. It will also 
convince a Class of its own strength and of its 
readiness for a leap forward. 

The normal child of twelve years is keen 
minded. He requires no apparent process to 
add two and two. He will enjoy certain inter- 
esting facts related to particular pieces of 
music (and will remember them, too!), but 
above all, he needs to have his best emotions 
well fed. New emotions are awakening, spirit- 
ual and sentimental, heroic and even noble. 
He begins to know the meaning of breadth, 
since he can assume certain personal responsi- 
bilities and since his geography and history 
and general reading have expanded the world 
for him. He longs to see the Alps, to sail the 
seas, to investigate mysteries. What is the im- 
portance of great pictures, poetry, or music, 
but to stimulate our imaginations, feed our 
souls, and raise our standards? 

As suggested in the beginning of this series, 
every grade teacher should grow into an un- 
derstanding of music appreciation because it 
contributes towards the efficient teaching of 
other subjects and makes her independent of 
the special music teacher. The room teacher 
can relate the emotional subject of music to 
her human emotional “subjects” better than 
any one else. Therefore, she should be able to 





construct listening lessons in music, or even a 
series of them, merely by uniting her profes- 
sional training with her knowledge of children. 


Music Appreciation for the 


Sixth Grade 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, Educational Director, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


By the way, my teacher friend, what music 
did you care for when you were twelve years 
old, and what kind did you not like? Doubt- 
less you revelled in patriotic songs; gospel 
hymns, where the chorus had a “swing” to it; 
college songs; and sentimental ballads. Think 
back to the period in your life when you 
“learned” this type of music, and you will real- 
ize that you were on the boundary line “where 
youth and fancy meet.” 

Whistling and humming songs, those with 
verse and chorus structure, are splendid to 
give musical morale to a group of twelve-year- 
old children. Take that old song about the 
Bonnie who lies over the ocean. The words 
are silly, of course, but the tune is so gripping 
that one does not criticize the words. Invest 
in the Columbia record A3115, which contains 
this old song—and three others besides—with 
band accompaniment for singing. Play the 
record without a word of comment and the 
whole class will soon be swaying (gently, let 
us hope!) to the rhythmic motion. Some of the 
more musical members will begin to hum 
quietly, watching the teacher to see if she will 
countenance such a breach of “perfect’’ be- 
havior. Should the teacher herself begin to 
whistle the tune softly, it will be but a moment 
until everyone is looking surprised at every 
other one, and soon all will be whistling. 
Without apparent concern, the teacher, alert in 
the interest of discipline, calmly writes on the 
board, “whistle softly,” “smoothly,” “steady 
tones,” “more softly, please,” until the class of 
its own accord begins to strive for the best 
effects. 

Let every one place emphasis on this point in 
music teaching: Never destroy enthusiasm by 
interrupting or interjecting a negative com- 
ment, such as, “Do not whistle so loudly,” or, 
“Class, you are not keeping together,” or, 
“John, if you shriek like that we shall not have 
any more whistling.” None of this is neces- 
sary. Whistling choruses in the sixth grade 
will do more to stimulate interest in tunes than 
anything else. Through this medium also, chil- 
dren learn rhythm, phrasing, and refined mu- 
sical expression. But one must be a real teach- 
er, with a well-disciplined group, before whis- 
tling should be suggested. She will smile over 
their enjoyment of what the class considers 
freedom. She knows beforehand that a few 
boys will see how far that freedom may be car- 
ried by giving the shrill “police call” whistle, 
but she is calm because she knows that their 
emotion is natural and that it may be turned 
to good account. 

Before dismissing this phase of the music 
lesson, let me quote from a physical training 
magazine: “Whistling is of even more benefit 
to a person than singing since there can be no 
morbid nature back of it... . Every boy and 
girl should acquire the habit of whistling by 
the age of twelve, because it is seldom learned 
later in life. ...It is a misfortune to face 
life without a whistle in it; nothing can ‘drive 
dull care away’ so easily.” 

Every emotion which is wholesome and nat- 
ural for the twelve-year-old should be stimu- 
lated. Use Columbia record A3107, which also 
has band accompaniment for singing (softest 
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needle required for classroom). The four se- 
lections on this one record express as many 
different emotions. “Aloha Oe” is excellent 
for sustaining long phrases. “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” is a splendid type of dignified, yet 
joyous hymn. “The Star-Spangled Banner” will 
cause new kinds of thrills in these young 
folks, to whom “native land” has really meant 
nothing in earlier grades; while the merry and 
venerable “Good Night, Ladies” is not to be 
scorned in its appeal to young life. The teach- 
er should have the words of these songs writ- 
ten on the board so that they may become fa- 
miliar to the class as it hums, whistles, or 
sings. 

Another good record which may be used in 
the same manner as those mentioned is Victor 
18177, which contains ‘“Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
and “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 
Records giving familiar melodies played by 
the cornet are also suggested for whistling. 
Victor 17417 containing Brahms’ “Lullaby,” 
and Victor 16899 recording “O Sole Mio” are 
useful in a school collection. 

For what does one strive in teaching music 
appreciation? A variety of answers may be 
reduced to two: (1) To make the heart glad 
through song, since music contains a natural 
human appeal; (2) To stimulate interest in the 
general subject of music so that even the un- 
musical will be willing to make sufficient ap- 
plication to master sight reading and the other 
technical demands of a school music course. 
The teacher knows that interest must be cre- 
ated before effort is demanded if the result is 
to be a “whole hearted, purposeful activity.” 

Sometimes a very short question will start a 
long train of thought. Try this one. Write on 
the board, “What is an ideal?” and watch the 
sixth grade climb up to it. In a room of forty 
children this is the usual experience. An im- 
pulsive but thoughtless type of boy has his 
hand up, eager to answer before he has hardly 
read the question. His answer is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The veacher asks for thoughtful considera- 
tion, then writes a second question, “What is 
your ideal poem?” This more concrete ques- 
tion clears the atmosphere a bit. All answers 
If a child cannot recall a worthy 
poem he will say nothing. Again the teacher 
writes, “What is your ideal picture?” The 
children begin to grasp the thought. They 
wrinkle their foreheads in their effort to think 
of pictures. As each names his choice, the 
teacher asks, “Why is it your ideal? What do 
you get out of it that appeals to the highest 
thought in you?” . 

Finally, the teacher writes, “What is your 
ideal in music?” It is to be hoped that the 
class has had some lessons in listening to good 
records, and will be able to form judgments. 
It is more than likely that the first two answers 
will be “America” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which will give the teacher a chance 
to ask, “What kind of ideals do they express?” 
She may write on the board such words as “re- 
ligious,” “patriotic,” “romantic,” “social,” “he- 
roic,” and so on, and ask for ideal music for 
each word. This is beyond the experience of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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forever! How her father and mother wept when 
they heard what had happened! How everybody 
turned out to search for her! Allin vain! She was 
never seen nor heard of again. What became of her 
nobody knows. Perhaps she was drowned; perhaps 
she was carried away to a strange land. No one 
can tell. All we know is that she was gone, never 
to return again.” 

At the close of the story, Benny said, “If Europa’s 
parents had taught her that she should never speak 
to a stranger, she would not have been carried away, 
would she, Miss Wright?” 

“No, Benny,” replied Miss Wright. “All children 
must learn that they should never speak to strangers 
nor accept money or candy from them. The story 
of Europa proves to us that it is a dangerous thing 
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THE STORY OF EUROPA 


By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


"4 \ \ J & have a little spare time, children,” -said 
Miss Wright one morning. “Which 
would you rather have, a game or a 
story?” 
“A story! A story!” chorused the children. 
“A story it shall be, then,” said the teacher. 
“Once a king and a queen had three sons and one 
daughter. The girl’s name was Europa. She was 
six years old. Her brothers were much older. When 
the children 
went out to play 
the boys took 
care of their 
sister. One day 
they went out 
to the fields to- 
gether. After 
playing games 
for a time Eu- 
ropa grew tired 
and sat down on 
the grass. The 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies — The Adverbs 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


T was raining and, as we sat 

| waiting for Mr. Dick to take 

a us to the land of the Word- 

LA fae fairies, we could hear the drops 

ooo pattering against the window- 

panes. The bright fire looked the more 
cheerful for the gloom out of doors. 

“T hope that the rain will not interfere 
with our pilgrimage,” said Annie Louise. 
“It will be enormously disappointing if it 

does.” 

“Dear me!” I replied. “What big words 
you use, Annie Louise.” 

“The rain will not interfere with our trip,” 
said the voice of our friend from the shad- 
ows, and as he hopped on to the chair arm 
he continued, “Wordfairies do not mind the 
rain.” 

“Are we going in Quick Thought again to- 
night?” asked Annie Louise, clapping her 
hands. 

“Yes, it is a long way to the home of the 
Adverbs and we had better ride.” 

Into the car we scrambled and off we went. 
We were soon skirting the wall of the Camp 
of Verbs and presently found our car follow- 
ing a lower wall which terminated in an en- 
trance by no means so imposing as that of 
the Verbs. Over the gate was ins¢ribed 
simply the word “Adverbs.” 

“You must know,” instructed our guide, 
“that as the Adverbs can never be the sub- 
ject nor predicate of a sentence, they are 
not considered to be such 
valuable words as the other 
Wordfairies that you have 
visited, but they are very 
useful. little serving-men 
nevertheless.” 

Quick Thought was at a 
standstill just long enough 
for us to climb out, and 
away it went at full speed. 
Mr. Dick paid no attention 
to his wandering car but led 
us on through the gate, and 
we found ourselves in the 
home of the Adverbs. Not 
a building nor a fairy was 
in sight; there was just an 
open field with a few trees 
here and there. Apparent- 
ly the place was forsaken. 

Our astonishment was so 
sincere that our guide 
laughed aloud and explain- 
ed, “I thought that I would 
surprise you. The Adverbs 
live in dugouts connected 
by trenches and they have 
had orders not to stir above 
ground until we have in- 
spected them.” 

So saying, he preceded us 











opening in the surface of the ground which 
led, by three or four steps, into the dugout 
of the Adverbs of Place. Here a tiny or- 
derly greeted us. He was dressed in khaki 
livery very much like that of the Verbs, but 
was not so large as any of them, except per- 
haps the Auxiliaries. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Dick, but I 
am compelled to ask if you know our pass- 
word.” - 

“Where,” 
Dick. 

“All right,” went on the little man, “we 
are very glad you have come, as important 
business matters are awaiting your atten- 
tion. Would you like to step into our dug- 
out and see for yourselves how we live?” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Dick, who was 
always polite. “My young friends are de- 
sirous of learning all that they can about 
the Wordfairies.” 

“My name is Here and we are serving- 
men who wait upon the Verbs and one an- 
other,” said the orderly. 

“Some of our tribe wait on the 
Adjectives, too, the maids of the 
Nouns, you know,” said a little 
fellow who was standing near. 

“Now, I shall call the names 
of some of my busiest men and 
let them go to work,” said Here. 
Then the little orderly cried out 
in as loud a voice as he could 


immediately responded Mr. 
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muster, “There, Everywhere, Down, Near, 
Above, Back, Out,” and so on until the dug- 
out was empty except for Here and our- 
selves. 

We now examined the quarters of this 
class of Adverbs. The walls were of ce- 
ment, very prettily decorated, and light was 
let in through skylights on the top. Every 
cot was made neatly and at the end of each 
was a tiny chest. 

“Do Adverbs of Place have many posses- 
sions to keep in their chests?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

“Not a thing but their pointers and capi- 
tals letters,” replied Mr. Dick. ‘They have 
no gender, person, number, or case, but they 
do wear capital letters when leading sen- 
tences.” 

“How can we tell the Adverbs of Place 
from the rest of the tribe?” I asked. “Do 
you not all dress alike?” 

“Yes, all except the Adverbs of Manner, 
and you can tell them by their livery, as you 
will see when we go to their dugout. As for 
us, when in doubt, just ask 
us the question, ‘Where?’ 
and if we can answer cor- 
rectly you will know that 
we are Adverbs of Place. 
‘Where’ is our password and 
we must know the answer. 
If you will follow the con- 
necting trench it will take 
you straight to the Adverbs 
of Time.” 

Our friend showed so 
plainly that he wanted to 
be rid of us that we left 
without further delay, and 
upon glancing back, caught 
sight of our little Here 
hurrying to the entrance 
steps. 

Our guide moved rapidly 
in advance of us until he 
stopped before the door of 
the second dugout, quite 
similar to the dugout of the 
Adverbs of Place. An or- 
derly, very trim and dapper, 
stepped up at once to greet 
us. 

“Our. password, please,” 
said he. 

“When,” promptly replied 
Mr. Dick. 

“Walk right in. I am very 
pleased to meet you. My 
name is Again and, as I 
have been told that you are 
inspecting the orderlies and 
their quarters, I will intro- 
duce my men at once. Step 
to the front, To-morrow.” 








for a short distance and we 
soon found ourselves at an 


We soon found ourselves at an opening in the surface of the ground which led into 


the dugout of the Adverbs of Place 





To-morrow came sooner 
than we expected. 
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in a hurry; I do not want To-day to catch 
up with me,” he remarked. 

We caught sight of To-morrow’s bright 
face and had time to notice that the pockets 
of his army shirt were locked with tiny pad- 
locks, but he was off in a flash, with To-day 
right at his heels. 

“Why is he so hurried?” I asked. 
thought To-morrow had plenty of time.” 

“He is afraid that To-day will overtake 
him and wants to keep out of his way, but 
To-day will catch up with him at midnight 
and then he will give To-morrow a shove 
and push him clear across a twenty-four 
hour space of time. They are always doing 
this, but To-morrow tries again every time,” 
explained Again. 

“How discouraging,” said Annie Louise; 
“he has such a bright face, too.” 

“Yes,” replied Again. “I do not see how 
he keeps up his spirits the way he does,” 
and Again shook his head solemnly. 

“Why do you say that?” I asked. 

“People put so much off on him, but he is 
always hopeful and carries his burdens well.” 

“Why did he have those little padlocks on 
his pockets?” asked Annie Louise. 

“He keeps his secrets locked up constant- 
ly,” answered our host. “No one knows 
what he can bring forth.” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Dick, “he is very 
mysterious.” 

“I used to know a proverb about people 
putting off,” said Annie Louise. “Let me 
see—. Oh, I have forgotten it!” 

“The proverb is, ‘Never put off until to- 
morrow what you can do to-day,’ ” said Mr. 
Dick. “It is one of the wisest sayings in the 
world.” 

The little servant now called two more 
of his men forward. “These,” said he, “are 
Now and Then. They have to go out to- 
gether just at present on an errand,” and 
the two little fellows went on their way. 

The next line to be introduced were Re- 
cently, Formerly, Hereafter, Often, and 
Seldom, and last of all came Soon, Never, 
and Forever. Never and Forever were 
looking low spirited and gloomy. 

“Why do you look so sad?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

“When I think of the years to come,” re- 
plied Forever, “the length of time oppresses 
me.” 

“T would not let that bother me a bit,” 
“One may be happy 
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forever, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Never, “but it is different with 
me. I am one of the saddest of words. One 
of your poets has immortalized Forever 
and myself. Every verse of the poem ends 
with our names, ‘Forever, never, never, for- 
ever.’ It is such a sad and melancholy poem. 
We weep when we think of it.” Both little 
men went out wiping their eyes. 

“Oh, how touching!” cried Annie Louise, 
ready to weep with them. 

“Do not mind them one bit, my dear,” 
said Mr. Dick. “Some one will send them 
in a cheerful message such as this, ‘We never 
had such a jolly time; I wish it could last 
forever,’ and they will forget their troubles 
and be gay.” . 
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“We are much oblig- 
ed to you,” said Mr. 
Dick after a pause, - ' 
“and now we shall pro- 
ceed to the third dug- ain 
out, that of the Ad- 
verbs of Manner.” 

After a few steps 
through the connecting trench we arrived 
at a much larger and more interesting dug- 
out. Again we were challenged to give the 
password, and this time Mr. Dick whispered 
it into my ear, so I said aloud, “How.” 

“You may come in and make yourselves 
perfectly at home,” Quietly greeted us with 
a pleasant voice. 

“You will be interested to know that most 
of us are brothers of the Adjectives.” 

“We enjoyed the visit to your sisters very 
much,” I said politely; “there were so many 
pretty little maids among them.” 

“Well, we have some handsome orderlies 
among our number, too. You will notice 
that our liveries are slightly different from 
those of the other Adverbs,” and he called 
attention to the letters “ly” that were em- 
broidered across the shoulders of their mili- 
tary shirts. “We are proud of this decora- 
tion. As the Adjectives make the Nouns 
more attractive, so do we add to the impor- 
tance of our masters, the Verbs, and we are 
a busy set of Adverbs, constantly in demand.” 

“What is your sister’s name, please?” ask- 
ed Annie Louise. 

“Her name is Quiet and mine is Quietly.” 
Here the little man was interrupted by two 
orderlies who passed, stamping their feet 
and pushing through the crowd of fairies, 
singing at the tops of their voices. 

“Dear me,” said Quietly, “I am thankful 
that they have to go on an errand. They 
are named Noisily and Impolitely, and we 
could do better without them than with them 
in our dugout.” 

“How familiar the four fairies coming 
this way look,” I remarked. “Oh, I know 
why; they are brothers of the little maids 
who took such an interest in us at the home 
of the Adjectives. I mean Nice, Cool, Kind, 
and Beautiful.” 

“Yes, they are our sisters,” said one of 
the serving-men. “My name is Kindly. 
These are Beautifully, Nicely, and Coolly.” 

“I do not think Coolly is so nice looking 
as his little sister, Cool,” whispered Annie 
Louise to me. 

“It is very rude to whisper in company,” 
reproved Mr. Dick. “Coolly is a perfectly 
good word and quite correct. Tell these 
friends about our visit to their sisters.” 

We thereupon related our experiences 
with the Adjectives in the Halls of Com- 
parison and were interested to learn that 
the Adverbs of Manner had dugouts of Com- 
parison. We were told that we were then 
in the dugout of the Positive Degree. 

The four serving-men led us to an arch- 
way in the wall of the large and well-built 
dugout. Here was the sign of the Compara- 
tive Degree over the door. 

“In order to enter we must adjust our 
belts which you will notice are almost all 
fastened in front and have either ‘more’ or 





















































Just then we heard Mr. Dick say, “Here comes Enough; 
he will settle them for a while anyway.” 


‘less’ engraved upon the clasps,” said 
Kindly. 

“Several of our tribe,” said Beautifully, 
“wear belts with ‘r’ or ‘er’ engraved upon the 
clasps, which are fastened behind. They 
are Hard, High, and a few others. 

Most of us have ‘ly’ on the backs of our 
uniforms. We would look very ungainly 
with ‘er’ belts. Now suppose Beautifully 
had to wear such a belt. He would be 
‘Beautifullyer’ and no one would want him 
about, but as More Beautifully he goes out 
often,” explained Kindly. 

“Now that you have seen the Compara- 
tive dugout, let us go to the last or Superla- 
tive dugout.” 

“How like your sisters, the Adjectives, 
you are,” exclaimed Annie Louise. 

“Our duties are different, however,” said 
Kindly, who had been making himself 
spokesman. “Our sisters always wait upon 
the Nouns or Pronouns and we never do. 
Our masters are the Verbs, although we wait 
on one another, too.” 

The little men had by this time put on the 
larger belts with the words “most” or 
“least” on the clasps, and we entered the 
dugout of the Superlative Degree. Since 
this was as far as our little companions 
could go, we left them with a friendly fare- 
well and proceeded to the Adverbs of Degree. 

“Oh!” cried Annie Louise, “this is the 
class that waits on the Adjectives. I want 
to see them.” 

“Password, please,” said a voice at the 
door of the dugout. 

“How much,” replied Mr. Dick. 

“Come right in,” continued the same voice. 
“Here are my men waiting for you. My 
name is Enough. A pretty good name, too, 
eh, Mr. Dick? You remember the old say- 
ing, ‘Enough is as good as a feast.’ I am 
sure that I consider myself as good as any 
feast or as anything else, for that matter, 
but let me call my men.” 
~ |“Very, step this way.” 


‘Very stepped out from the line. He was 


a handsome, impressive little orderly, rath- 
er larger than we expected. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. 
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MARCH PAPER CUTTING POSTER. 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: All the lambs are white 
with light brown hoofs. There may be a 
very faint pink about the lips and in the 
ears. Dress the child in light pink with 
white collar and cuffs. Her hair is light 
brown. The nipple on the bottle of milk is 
red-brown. Outline all parts heavily with 
a drawing pencil before mounting. Use a 
strip of light blue oatmeal wall paper 36 
inches by 15 inches. The lower part is 
green, 36 inches by 4 inches, with the upper 
edge torn irregularly. 
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Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Kach book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co, 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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MARCH PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN-T- LEMOS 
See directions on opposite page. 











Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Primary Geography - 
By Helen C. Williams 


EOGRAPHY is a science which deals with the 

surface of the earth and its inhabitants. To 
me, it is an appealing study, especially in the pri- 
mary grades. 

I am a third-grade teacher and I find unlimited 
possibilities for geography in my grade. It is a 
real, live subject, just as arithmetic, language, or 
other subjects are. Give the young child a prac- 
tical knowledge of geography. Make it concrete 
rather than abstract. Allow the child to make sand- 
table scenes or booklets, and to study maps and pic- 
tures. The old method of teaching geography, that 
of standing before a class stating dry facts, with 
little reference to maps, and perhaps no reference 
to pictures, stories, and other valuable material, 
has certainly ceased to appeal to little children, if 
it ever did. 

I have found several ways to make primary geog- 
raphy interesting, concrete, and practical. I teach 
geography in the form of travels or journeys. As a 
foundation, we study carefully our own town in re- 
gard to occupations, population, and history. Then 
we look at a map of our state, Washington. In 
this way we see what a may represents. We learn 
the directions on the map and then apply them. We 
spend at least a month’s time studying our state. 
We learn to recognize the counties, and the most 
important rivers and mountains. We learn the lo- 
cations of various industries, and so on. We then 
take up the study of the United States in the same 
manner. 

One year we took an imaginary journey to Alaska. 
On the map we traced our journey by railroad to 
Seattle. Upon arrival at Seattle we boarded a 
steamship for Ketchikan, Alaska. The complete 
journey was traced upon the map. After landing 
at Ketchikan, we ventured forth to different parts 
of Alaska, and learned about the climate, moun- 
tains, rivers, products, occupations, people, their 
dress, habits, and homes. 

Invaluable aids to this type of geography teach- 
ing are magazine clippings, post cards, pictures, 
maps, circulars from steamship companies, bulle- 
tins from information bureaus, and any kind of 
books containing relevant pictures. Another very 
practical and really necessary aid is the sand-table 
project, which should be made by the children after 
the completion of the study of a country. 

In order that the children may obtain the greatest 
good from their work, they must have a profound 
interest in it, and a definite object in view. From 
my experience I have discovered that the project 
method, together with the use of magazines and 
other materials, never fails to create an interest in 
the lessons. With this method there is always some- 
thing definite to work for or to do. Primary chil- 
dren like surprises and changes in their work. The 
project method furnishes this interesting feature. 

Primary geography can easily be made to moti- 
vate other work. Little children are active and en- 
ergetic. Use this opportunity to put their energy 
into practical things. For example, one child may 
make an interesting booklet by use of clippings, pic- 
tures, and his own notes. Another child may use 


his artistic ability in making various articles for 
some scene portraying the life in the particular 
country that the class is studying. 

Primary geography can be interestingly and 
wisely correlated with other subjects, such as read- 
ing and history. For example, the child reads and 
hears about Columbus. At the same time why not 
let him learn a little practical geography? Give 
him the privilege of going to the map and assist 
him at first in locating Columbus’ home and tracing 
Columbus’ journey to America. To tell a child that 
Columbus lived in Italy does not mean much to him. 
Make the lesson concrete by use of the map. You 
thereby impress the child with the fact that there 
actually is a country named Italy. 

Primary geogrephy, if handled in the right way, 
furnishes a stimulus for outside reading and other 
research work. If the teacher, herself, puts her 
heart and soul into the work and shows, by pre- 
senting interesting and practical material to the 
children, that she is interested, they will invari- 
ably become enthusiastic and will be eager for more 
ideas on the subject. Consequently, they will be 
drawn into closer contact with various books and 
magazines, not alone for the material which they, 
themselves, can read, but for the pictures, which are 
an invaluable asset to the study of geography. The 
children will be so anxious to gain more informa- 
tion that they will seek assistance from their par- 
ents, friends, and others who they think will be 
able to help them. My children are constantly on 
the lookout for some new idea pertaining to the 
topic at hand which they may bring to the class for 
discussion. 

We naturally expect a school child to broaden his 
experience as much as possible. We should help 
him to do this in the primary grades and thereby 
form a strong apperceptive basis for future work. 
Primary geography, for several reasons, will aid in 
accomplishing this vastly important thing. First, 
the child learns to express himself. Secondly, he 
learns to make comparisons which tend to enliven 
his imagination. Thirdly, he will search for books 
or magazines which will supply him with ideas to 
bring to class. When a child’s interest is thus 
aroused, he takes pleasure in making ready response. 

The strongest habits in life are often formed dur- 
ing the years of childhood. Therefore it is very 
necessary in the primary grades to use methods of 
procedure which compel the child to think. Pri- 
mary geography, if presented in an interesting, 
practical way will develop mental fertility, be- 
cause the child is called upon constantly to make 
comparisons, and to reason the “why” of things 
from suggestions by the teacher or classmates. 


The Teacher of the Moment 
By Lillie Edwards 


ped keeps herself physically fit. This requires 
constant watchfulness and a degree of self-sac- 
rifice, but it pays. 

She has regard for her personal appearance. 
Time, thought, and observation will be required if 
one is to be well groomed and suitably apparelled. 

Teaching is the paramount business of her life. 


“This one thing I do.” She may dabble in house- 
keeping, knitting, motoring, dancing, and so on, for 
much-needed recreation. However, she allows noth- 
ing to interfere with her chosen life work. 


She is progressive. Educational foundations are 
forever the same. Methods and details are con- 
stantly changing. She is on the alert. 

She is an independent thinker. Independent? 
Yes, but dependent. Her thinking is balanced by 
and subservient to the suggestions and researches 
of recognized educational leaders of the past and 
present. 

She knows how to fail. She must have days of 
seeming failure. Since she has done her best she 
leaves the rest and begins the following day with 
stronger purposes and renewed zeal. 


Her schoolroom has an air of symmetry; and is 
neat but not over-neat. It has an atmosphere of ac- 
tivity—it is a workshop. It has a bit of soul in the 
form of a plant or flower. There is freedom there 
—freedom under law. 


She has a program. However, it is of secondary 
importance only, because the school (the plan, the 
program) is made for the child and not the child 
for the school. 

Dull pupils? Doubtless, a few, but she studies to 
reach all types. 


The parents are treated with respect and defer- 
ence. They are partners in the concern. 


An Experience in Moral Training 
By C. H. Detling 


HE teacher of a second grade reported that a 

piece of money had been taken from the desk of 
a pupil in that grade. Different articles had disap- 
peared from time to time. The principal was in- 
formed of the conditions and went to the room to 
make an investigation. , 

On entering the room the principal informed the 
pupils of the report which he had received. He 
took a coin from his pocket and placed it on the top 
of a desk and remarked, “Suppose I leave the room 
for a while and find that the coin is missing when I 
return. What would I think?” Immediately sev- 
eral hands were raised and answers similar to the 
following were given: “You would think that some- 
one had taken the money.” “Could it get away in 
any other manner?” was then asked the pupils. 
Soon a pupil suggested that if the coin were acci- 
dentally brushed off the desk it would roll to some 
other part of the room. 

The following points were emphasized: The coin 
had been placed on the desk, and it had been re- 
moved by someone either accidentally or otherwise. 
The pupils were then asked to look for the money. 
All parts of the room were carefully inspected, but 
the missing coin could not be found. This led to the 
conclusion that the coin had not been accidentally 
brushed from the desk but that someone had taken it. 

The pupils were told that it is wrong to steal and 
that there is danger of forming a habit of doing 
such a thing. The prinicpal remarked that prob- 
ably the pupil who had taken the money would think 
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of it years later and would be unhappy because of 
the act. 

Finally this remark was made by the principal, 
“I shall return at this time to-morrow. Before then 
I hope that the pupil who has the money will re- 
pent and will return it to the desk from which it 
was taken. We do not care to know who took the 
money. He will not be punished; but if it is not re- 
turned the person who has it must go through life 
with his conscience telling him continually, ‘You 
stole a nickel when a pupil in the second grade and 
would not return it when given the opportunity of 
doing so without punishment and without the knowl- 
edge of the other pupils.’” 

Early the following day a pupil from this grade 
came rushing through the hall of the school build- 
ing saying, “Arthur’s nickel has been returned.” 
The teacher verified the report but did not know 
who had returned the money. 

A similar method has been used with upper-grade 
pupils. In most instances the results have been 
satisfactory and a better feeling between teachers 
and pupils has been gained. 


Punctuality Devices 
By Ada Bell 


CHILD likes variety in his school life from day 

to day. I always manage to start the day in 
the most pleasant way possible so as to make the 
child interested in his work. 

In order to get my pupils to be punctual, I man- 
age to have something a little bit different for each 
morning’s exercise. In that way the children want 
to get to school so as not to miss anything. I may 
read a continued story which is very interesting, 
and which they do not want to miss; or perhaps, I 
hint that I am going to tell an interesting story the 
next morning. The “Arabian Nights” stories work 
wonders in getting pupils to school on time. Or 
again, I merely say that we will have something 
new for morning exercises. You should see the 
children’s faces glow and their eyes sparkle. 

Another effective way that I have found of get- 
ting my pupils to school on time is to have various 
health exercises. If it is a cold morning they know 
that we will have some kind of running, jumping, 
or skipping exercises, which the children enjoy very 
much, and which warms their cold feet. We have 
exercises in deep breathing, when the children stand 
facing the open windows, counting up to twelve 
while inhaling through their noses, and then exhal- 
ing through their mouths. 

One exercise which they like very much is pre- 
tending that they are wading through snowdrifts. 
This necessitates their stepping very high and even 
jumping. Another popular exercise is “Follow the 
Leader.” I let the pupils take turns in being the 
leader. This enables them to use their own initia- 
tive and to be on the alert. We also have the 
“Sawing Wood” exercise where each two pupils 
pretend that they are cutting down trees with a 
crosscut saw. Then they like to pretend that they 
are using an ax to chop the trees into pieces. These 
and many other exercises can be used effectively. 


A Correlated Review of History 
and Civics 
By Marion Andrew 


N my eighth-grade review work I have found a 

lack of interest in lessons assigned from the text, 
which the children think that they already know. 
I adopted the following plan a few years ago and it 
has proven very successful. I allow from four to 
six weeks for this review. I combine the.studies, as 
they are so closely related, and introduce the civics 
lesson which will fit with the history lesson. 


I divide my history into the following periods: 


I. Period of Exploration 
II. Period of Colonization 
III. Period of Struggle between European 
Countries for Supremacy in America 

IV. Revolutionary Period 
1. Period of Disputes 
2. Period of War 
V. Period of Government Formation 
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1. Articles of Confederation 
2. Constitution 
Period of Westward Movement 
1. Northwest Territory 
2.. Purchase of Louisiana 
Period of Western Settlement 
1. Mexican War 
2. Introduction of the Slave Question 
a) Question in Congress 
b) Question in Political Parties 
VIII. Civil War Period 
IX. Reconstruction Period 
X. Period of Industrial Development 
XI. Spanish-American War 
XII. World War Period 


In following this outline, supplementary books 
are preferred. The more reference books that are 
used the greater the interest in the lessons for then 
the children do not feel that they are merely re- 
viewing previous work. Often I allow a study and 
recitation period to be devoted to the preparation of 
a long assignment, for I find that the next recita- 
tion is more than doubly profitable. 

As we study the colonization period we see how 
the government originated and developed in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the people. Especially 
can this be brought out in the English colonies. 

During the struggle for supremacy in America 
we study the different forms of European govern- 
ments, noting the differences in the powers of the 
people. 

This lays the cornerstone for our study of the 
Revolutionary period. Emphasize the fact that 
Great Britain was indifferent to her colonies until 
they became a commercial benefit to her, after 
which she restricted their rights. 

Following the Declaration of Independence it was 
necessary to adopt a form of government. Because 
the people feared another monarchy, the Articles of 
Confederation were adopted. Here it is important 
to state the good accomplished by this government. 

Several lesson periods should be devoted to the 
study of the Constitution and its organization, as 
this is the most important part of the study of civics 
to the child of this age. 

In the study of the westward movement no new 
civics work is introduced until the slave question 
becomes so serious that the Union is threatened. 
Here a lesson on compromises, legislation, and espe- 
cially the powers of Congress wi'!l make a vivid pic- 
ture for the child’s mind. 

During the Reconstruction Period, a study of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 


VI. 


VII. 


makes the method of amending the Constitution an 
interesting assignment for outside work. At this 
time it is well to have the children learn all of the 
amendments. 

Let us teach away from war by minimizing the 
glories of war and emphasizing the glories of peace. 
An interesting lesson can be given on the ‘industrial 
development of our nation during peace prosperity. 

With the possessions gained by the United States 
after the Spanish-American War the United States 
became a world power, and we can study at this 
time the methods by which the United States gov- 
erns its possessions. 

The history and civics lessons of the World War 
teach us the work and power of our “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” 


How Our School Library Was Secured 
By Mattie Sowell 


AST school term I wanted to create among my 
pupils a desire for a library. Our county 
sent out a traveling library to the school from a 
central library at the commissioner’s office. 
I tried to interest the children by the following 
plan: 


1. By reading or telling part of a story, thus in- 
ducing the children to take the book from the library 
to complete it. 

2. By a study of the tastes of the children so as 
to be able to help them to select books to read them- 
selves. 

8. By using the books in connection with school 
work, 

4. By encouraging pupils to read during their 
free periods in school hours. 

5. By referring constantly to books to supple- 
ment the text. 

J. By having informal talks in the class about 
books which the children have read or like best. 


I tried to interest the parents and the other mem- 
bers of the community in the following manner: 


1. By interesting the children. 

2. By sending to the patrons and other members 
of the community lists of the books and inviting 
them to visit the library. 

3. By providing reference books and government 
publications related to the industries of the com- 
munity. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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MARCH PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


C= two strips 4% x 10% inches long 
from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 






































March Jointed Toy---The Postman 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Paint the Postman’s suit the regulation gray-blue with black braid. His bag is brown and his shoes are black. 































































































INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book. BookI: Animals, Birds, etc.; 
Book II: Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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MONG the smaller land birds 
of the country probably no 
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species is better or more 
widely known than _ the 
robin. Indeed, so well 


known is this bird that it al- 
most seems superfluous to 
describe its size and appear- 
ance. 

There is but little difference in its plum- 
age in spring, summer, and winter. Female 
robins have the general plumage of the 
male, only duller in tone. In the male robin 
of the East the head is black, and narrow 
black streaks are to be seen on its white 
throat; it might almost be said that the 
throat is streaked black and white. Three 
small white areas occur around each eye. Its 
upper parts are chiefly a mouse-gray, its en- 
tire breast a rich rufous color, and its under 
tail coverts white. The robin also has a yel- 
low bill and blackish tarsi, while the white 
ends of the outer tail feathers are very 
striking during certain actions of the bird. 

While the robin is, strictly speaking, a 
migratory bird, this characteristic is not so 
noticeable as it is in other species, as for ex- 
ample those that migrate en masse in the 
autumn to the South and beyond, and do not 
put in an appearance again until the days of 
vernal migrations. As an illustration, we 
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Photograph (natural size) by Dr. R. W, Shufeldt 


The Robin 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


may take the robins of any particular year 
that remain in any given locality during the 
spring, summer, and early autumn, but grad- 
ually depart for the South as cold weather 
sets in. As these disappear, their places 
are filled in a similar, gradual way by the 
great body of robins that have been in Can- 
ada and the country to the northward. This 
movement is accomplished in such a way that 
the shift is not noticeable in any particular 
locality of the range. 

The nest of the robin is a rough-looking 
affair, shaped somewhat like a squatty bowl, 
being principally built of mud with a mix- 
ture of paper, and sometimes bits of string 
and rags, while soft grass and hair are used 
to line it, making the whole a very comfort- 
able home for the young birds that come to 
occupy it. The bird usually builds in trees, 
but you may find robins’ nests in a good 
many other places also, as in outbuildings, 
barns, sheds, and so on. We generally find 
from four to six plain, greenish-blue eggs to 
the clutch in a robin’s nest when the bird 
commences to hatch them. Nearly all robins 
raise two broods to the season, and you will 
be glad to know that they do, as in that way 
there is less chance that they will all be kill- 
ed off some day by thoughtless gunners. 

When I was a boy and lived in New Eng- 
land. the robin was much more abundant 


The American Robin 
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there than now. Indeed, it was more abund- 
ant in New England than in any part of the 
East that I know anything about. The West- 
ern robin differs but little from the Eastern 
robin. Once, when passing through an im- 
mense canyon in New Mexico, I found the 
Western robin in untold thousands, having 
been attracted there by the cedar berries 
upon which they were feeding. 

In days gone by, thousands upon thousands 
of robins have been shot as legitimate game, 
and many is the time that I have seen a 
robin potpie upon the dinner table of some 
family in New England. In the South the 
robin is still hunted as a game bird, and prob- 
ably will be for a long time to come. 

It is well that girls and boys should know 
something about what the Government is do- 
ing in these days to protect some of our song 
birds. After several years of robin slaugh- 
ter by the inhabitants of the United States, 
the Government has come to know that the 
robin really is a bird useful to the farmer, 
and a law has been passed under which the 
bird is afforded protection. So let us hope 
that in the years to come, you girls and boys 
who read this story may once more see and 
listen to great numbers of robins in the fields 
and orchards as I did in my boyhood days. 

Many bird students have entirely lost 


(Continued on page 93) 
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March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which - 


later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Little Lessons in Morals and Manners 
HOW TO BE A THOROUGHBRED 
By Mae Foster Jay 


Suggestions to Teachers 


N this series of lessons aiming to train children 

in good manners, of course we shall consider 
manners not as something which can be put on and 
taken off, like our clothes, not as mere trivialities 
of deportment, but as a reflection of personality, 
as the outward manifestation of innate character. 
It is our purpose to develop in the children a sense 
of honor of the highest quality and an instinctive 
consideration for the feelings of others. “Thorough- 
bred” is the word which, more adequately than any 
other, describes the person possessing those char- 
acteristics. Upon the “thoroughbred” idea all 
succeeding lessons are to be based. Therefore the 
first lesson is devoted to familiarizing the children 
with the word and its meaning. 

Since a story is a compelling way of attracting 
children’s interest and leaves a lasting impression, 
these lessons are presented through stories of an 
average American boy learning the code of cour- 
tesy. Read to the children the story “An’ is You 
a Tho’oughbred?” 


CONVERSATION. 


“Talking it over” normally follows the telling of a 
story. The children will be anxious to tell of their 
thoroughbred dogs or horses or cats. Listen to 
them. Let them bring their pets to school, if pos- 
sible, and discuss the superior points of the ani- 
mals. Ask them why a plough horse couldn’t win 
a running race, and wouldn’t see any fun in trying. 
Emphasize the fact that this particular high qual- 
ity of fleetness has been trained into the animal 
for generations, until it has come to be what we 
call instinct, which may perhaps be called a habit 
which the animal has at birth. Develop the idea 
that, because of man’s superior brain and will 
power, he need not wait for generations to make a 
habit instinctive. 

Tell the children the following incident: 

When Mary, aged four, was visiting, the candy 
was passed to her and afterward was put where 
she could not reach it, since she ought not to have 
more before dinner. Mary watched in amazement; 
then ran and buried her face on her mother’s 
shoulder to hide the tears. “Why,” she whispered, 
“they don’t need to put it up high so I won’t touch 
it! I wouldn’t if I said I wouldn’t!” 

Mary already had been trained to have a very 
high sense of honor. She .was insulted and hurt 
when her honor was doubted. She would have 
been ashamed to touch the candy if told not to. 

Can Mother leave within reach things that you 
should not have, and would you be ashamed to touch 
them, even if no one was looking? If she told you 
not to wade on the way to school, would you be 
ashamed to do so, even though your shoes would 
be dry when you got home and she would never 
know? A thoroughbred would be ashamed. 

It is not so hard to train ourselves to want to 


do the honorable thing, though the other may be 
pleasanter and easier; for old Judge Conscience 
always reminds us at such a time that we should 
be honest, first of all, with ourselves. Perhaps the 
street car conductor has passed us by and our nickel 
lies snug in our pocket. It will buy an ice cream 
cone. Old Judge Conscience, however, whispers: 
“So that’s the kind of fellow you are, is it?” 
What does he want us to do with the nickel? If 
we are to be thoroughbreds, what must we do with 
it? 

You are asked to divide the magazine cut-outs 
with your sister. You would like to keep the 
prettiest ones for yourself, are just about to do so, 
and old Judge Conscience whispers, like old Uncle 
Caesar, with a wise wink, “An’ is you a tho’- 
oughbred?” If you are a thoroughbred, how will 
you divide the pictures? 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to pupils by the teacher) 


“AN IS YOU A THO’OUGHBRED?” 


David Ames followed Uncle Caesar about the 
great barnyards, as he always did when he came 
to spend a day on his grandfather’s farm. The 
old colored foreman opened a gate, and a splendid 
collie drove through it a herd of fine Jersey cows. 

“Uncle Caesar,” asked David as he watched the 
fine work of the dog, “how does Jack know enough 
to go after the cows?” 

“Lawsy, chile!” Uncle Caesar answered. “He 
cain’t help knowin’ ’nuf. He was bawn knowin’ 
it! All his ancestahs, fah back as anyone can 
’membah, was herdin’-dogs. He’s a tho’oughbred, 
Jack is!” 

Presently David stood in the big clean barn 
watching the streams of milk flow into the pails 
of the milkers. 

“Uncle Caesar,” he asked, 
milk so yellow?” 

“Lawsy, chile! It cain’t help bein’ yellah. These 
is Je’sey cows. They has the best o’ food, an’ 
sheltah, an’ ca’ah. All theah ancestahs, fah back 
as anyone can ’membah, was Je’seys. They has 
puah blood in ’em. They jes’ has to give yellah 
milk. They’s bawn that-a way. Tho’oughbreds, 
they is.” 

David helped Uncle Caesar gather the eggs from 
the white henhouses. “Oh, what a big basketful!” 


“what makes the 


he cried when they had finished. 


“Lawsy, chile!” laughed Uncle Caesar pridefully. 
“Isn’t these White Legho’n chickens? Ain’t they 
been raised, they an’ all theah ancestahs, fah back 
as anyone can ’membah, to lay lots o’ eggs? Give 
’em plenty o’ good food, an’ they cain’t help it. 
Bawn right in ’em. Tho’oughbreds, they is.” 

David stopped to pet a sleek black colt in its 
small yard. The mother horse came out of the 
barn and nuzzled against Uncle Caesar’s shoulder. 

“Many’s the time, Mistuh Davy, I’ve slep’ right 
in the stall with Ladybird—when she was on the 
track. My head on her neck. Poo’ Ladybird. Her 
racin’ days ah ovah. But the little fellah’ll be 
bringin’ home the blue ribbon in anothah yeah or 
80.” 


“How do you know Blackie will be a race horse, 
Uncle Caesar?” 

“Lawsy, chile! Look at them beautiful legs 0’ 
his, an’ his slendah neck. Ain’t they jes’ like Lady- 
bird’s, only mo’ so? An’ ain’t all his ancestahs, 
fah back as anyone can ’membah, had speed in 
their legs an’ necks and beautiful bodies? Coa’se 
Blackie’ll be a race ho’se. It’s bawn right in him! 
He cain’t help it. He’s a tho’oughbred.” 

“Goodness, Uncle Caesar! Is everything on this 
farm a thoroughbred?” demanded David. 

“Ah jes’ reckon it is, Mistuh Davy. Yo’ gran’pa 
ain’t got no time fo’ nothin’ that ain’t the high- 
est quality.” They walked on through the barn 
filled with sweet smelling hay. Uncle Caesar rub- 
bed his nose and winked and asked, “An’ is you a 
tho’oughbred, Mistuh Davy?” 

David’s eyes widened with surprise as he look- 
ed up at the old colored man, and then down at 


himself. “Why!” he laughed. “I—I don’t know 
what you mean. Am I a thoroughbred, Uncle 
Caesar?” 


“Ah reckon you is, honey. You ask yo’ mammy.” 

At the dinner table at home the next day David 
Ames said: “Mother, Uncle Caesar asked me if I 
was a thoroughbred. What did he mean? Am I?” 

“That all depends upon you, son,” his mother 
smiled. 

“I—supposed it depended upon my ancestors,” 
David puzzled. 

“A boy,’ Mrs. Ames explained, “may have the 
blood of kings and queens in his veins, he may be 
rich as Croesus, have the highest quality of edu- 
cation and beautiful manners, and yet, if he have 
not one other thing, he is not a thoroughbred; on 
the other hand, he may be the son of a ragpicker, 
may have been to school hardly at all, may eat 
with his knife, perhaps, and yet, if he have that 
one other thing, he is a thoroughbred. 

David looked bewildered. “What is that one 
other thing?” 

“A sense of honor of the very highest quality. 
For, you see, when we speak of people being 
thoroughbreds we are referring more to their char- 
acter than to blood.” 

“We might say,” David’s father added, “that to 
be a thoroughbred one must have a knightly heart, 
one that is pledged, like those of the old knights, 
to unselfishness, to consideration for, and service 
to, others. Not many of us are just ‘bawn that-a 
way’ as Uncle Caesar says; but we may reach 
the point where we ‘jes’ cain’t help’ doing the 
thoroughbred thing, if we set up a code of honor 
for ourselves and make ourselves stick to it. When 
we reach the point where we just have to do the 
kind and gentle and square thing, not because of 
what other folks will think of us if we don’t, but 
because our own conscience raises a row with us if 
we don’t, then we are thoroughbreds. For you see, 
son, the real you is not the boy the world knows, 
not even the boy Mother and I know; the real you 
is the boy your own heart knows. When you reach 
the point where you have to do the right thing in 
order to be on peaceable terms with your own heart, 
then you are a thoroughbred.” 

All this was getting rather deep for David; so 
Mrs. Ames explained it a little differently, “For 























instance, son, you and I now are eating the best 
pieces of meat on the platter. Daddy gave them 
to us, not only because it was the polite thing to 
do, but because he couldn’t have enjoyed keeping 
them for himself—they wouldn’t have tasted well. 
He ‘jes’ cain’t help’ thinking of us first.” 

“Yesterday afternoon,” went on Mr. Ames, “your 
mother had just finished her work and was about 
to lie down because she was very tired, when poor 
crazy old Annie came to the door. Mother might 
have pretended she wasn’t at home, as many peo- 
ple do; instead she visited all the afternoon with 
the poor old soul. Mother has the sort of heart 
which wouldn’t let her be unkind to Annie.” 

“A member of our family,’ Mother added, her 
eyes twinkling, “was wanting to go out to play 
ball when I returned from town this morning. Re- 
member, David? And when I asked him whether 
he had done his practicing he said, ‘No, Mother.’ ” 
Mother’s eyes narrowed quizzically. ‘Now he 
might have said ‘Yes,’ and gone out to play—and 
I never should have known the difference.” 

David flushed. “Why,” he said, “I—I couldn’t 
have done that!” 

Mother and Daddy smiled at each other in a 
rather satisfied way. Do you know why? 


Correlation 
BLACKBOARD Motto. 


“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.”—Prov. 
23:7. Explain to the children that this is what 
David’s father meant when he told him that the 
real boy was the boy his own heart knew. Have 
the children memorize the verse. Just repeating 
it at times when it is relevant to conduct will be 
more influential than scolding or punishing. Often 
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it can be used to prevent imminent misconduct, 


such as cheating. 


WRITING. 


Use the above gem as one day’s lesson, allowing 
the children to take their papers home. 


Memory Gems. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith, than Norman blood. 

Tennyson. 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Shakespeare 

A man’s mind is wont to show him more that 
the seven watchmen who sit above in a high tower. 
—Kipling. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Make booklets in connection with this lesson 
and name them “The Young Thoroughbred” or 
“The Mannerly Child” or “‘Courtesy.” After each 
lesson the children will write in these books the 
fundamental rules for behavior learned in that 
lesson, and will eventually have small books of 
etiquette of their own compiling. 

Make other booklets in which rules of conduct 
are to be set forth by drawings or cuttings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Oliphant’s Bob, Son of Battle. 

Dickens’s Oliver Twist. (Tell of Bill Sykes and 
his dog.) 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Stories of knighthood and chivalry. 
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When Lower-Grade Home Study is 
Appropriate 
By a Friendly Observer 


Felon ta grade teacher who has her pupils take 
readers home each night to study the next 
day’s lesson is, of course, not on her job—at least 
not performing it. But in one instance home study, 
without doubt, gave unlimited pleasure to the par- 
ents of eighteen unusually bright boys and girls. 

They had galloped through all their required 
reading by the first of May and had purchased one 
or two paper bound supplementary books, like Bow 
Wow and Mew Mew, besides. Now from a store- 
room the teacher had dug out several sets of sup- 
plementary readers which had at some remote time 
been used in that room, and the children were 
“eating them up”! 

They were easy —some of them primers—but 
they were none the less profitable reading, because 
they made for fluency and ease and gave interest- 
ing drill upon the year’s vocabulary. 

The children were enjoying, too, the different 
method of preparation from that to which they 
were accustomed. For each night the next day’s 
lesson was assigned, and the children took their 
books home to read that lesson to their parents. 
As all they needed for glib reading was to look 
over the material once, this gave them ample prep- 
aration. 

But perhaps the most pleasing feature of the 
method was the satisfaction it must have afforded 
the parents to witness the power in reading inde- 
pendently which their children had gained in that 
year. 





Educative Seat Work Drawing and Reading Cards 


Paste drawings and words on cardboard. Cut words apart, have pupils draw, color and match words with pictures. . 
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A March Nature Lesson 
THE HEPATICA 
By Virginia Baker 
Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud or told by the teacher) 


HEN the boisterous March winds are sweep- 

ing over forest, hill, and valley, when the 
withered weeds are still coated with ice, and 
patches of snow yet linger on the ground, a deli- 
cate little plant lifts its pale purple, pink, or 
whitish blossom above its last year’s dying leaves. 
This plant is the hepatica, and it may well be 
termed the “herald of the springtime,” for, with 
the exception of the skunk cabbage, it is the first 
flower to greet our eager eyes when winter is be- 
ginning to think of withdrawing to his summer 
haunts in the arctic and anarctic regions. 

Hepatica, or liverwort, was known in olden times 
as “liver leaf.” It received that name because of 
a fancied resemblance between its leaves and the 
human liver. These leaves are of a darkish green 
color, heart-shaped, having three lobes rather thick, 
with smooth edges. They are attached to stems 
thickly covered with a hairy fuzz which efficiently 
protects them from the cold. They last through- 
out the winter, becoming ruddy, while the new 
ones, which appear simultaneously with the buds, 
are of a light green hue, and may be seen rising 
above their older brothers. 

Hepatica emits a delicate fragrance which con- 
trasts pleasantly with the disagreeable odor of 
skunk cabbage. It is common in the eastern sec- 
tion of North America, blooming from March to 
Maytime in open woods from Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia southward, and ranging from Vermont 
westward to Wisconsin. 

The hepatica belongs to the crow- 
foot family, and is closely allied to 
the anemone. There is a cultivated 
species, brought to this country from 
continental Europe. 

Botanists tell us that the hepatica 
is one of the wild flowers which need 
our special protection to prevent it 
from becoming extinct. This is be- 
cause it increases by seed only and 
the flowers should be allowed to re- 
main with the plant to develop seeds. 
Children should remember this when 
gathering the dainty little blossoms ~ 
and should pick only a very few at 
a time in one place. 


Questions 


1. What are the colors of the hepat- 
ica blossoms? 2. What other names 
have been given to the hepatica? 3. 
Which is its oldest name? 4. Why 
was this name given to it? 5. What 
is the shape of the hepatica’s leaf? 
6. How can you describe it? 7. How 
long do its leaves last? 8. How do 
they change during the winter? 9. 
What peculiarity have the leaf stems? 
10. What is the use fo this fuzz? 11. 
What is the color of the new leaves? 
12. When, and how, do they appear? 
13. Has the hepatica an odor? 14. 
How does it differ from that of the 
skunk cabbage? 15. Is there a gar- 
den variety of the hepatica? 16. 
From where was it brought to this 
country? 17. To what other wild 
flower is the hepatica closely allied? 
18. Why should we protect the hepat- 
ica and either not pick it at all or 
only a few blossoms at a time? 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 
HEPATICA 


Hepatica is a pretty wild flower that 
blooms in early spring. 

The blossoms are pale. purple, pink, 
or nearly white. 

Hepatica likes cold weather and snow. 42 

Its stems are covered with hairs. 
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These hairs keep the stems nice and warm. 

Hepatica grows only from seeds. 

You should handle it very carefully. 

If it should be hurt we could not make it well 
again. 

In winter its leaves grow old and turn red. 

The new leaves come later than the flowers. 

The new leaves are pale green in color. 

They are shaped somewhat like clover leaves. 

You may play that hepatica is a little Eskimo, all 
wrapped in furs. 


Poem to Memorize 
HEPATICA 


Within her dark and earthy bed 
She hears the call of early spring, 
And quickly from her blankets brown 

Rises, a fair and joyous thing. 


What tho’ the snow lies white around? 
She knows it soon must disappear, 

And bravely lifts her dainty face 
Above the dead leaves of last year. 


She wraps her tender stems in fur, 

Lest winds of March should chill them, quite, 
And fares forth in the frosty air 

In: garb of purple, pink, or white. 


She scatters, with her fragrant breath, 
A promise of the summer hours, 
When birds shall sing, and bees shall seek 
For nectar in bright-tinted flowers. 


O sweet hepatica, we love 
To think that you will soon be nigh; 
Bloom, gentie flower, and leave us not 
Till Maytime bids you say ‘“Good-by.” 
Virginia Baker. 





“O Sweet Hepatica, We Love to Think That You Will Soon Be Nigh” 
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A March Birthday at the Prairie School 


By <Margaret Patterson 


HEN Christine Anderson came out from the 

East to teach school in Nebraska, she thought 
she could never stand it. The dusty dun-colored 
prairie stretched for miles away to the low pur- 
ple foothills on the far horizon. Everything seem- 
ed so great, so boundless, and so lonesome; and 
the wind was always blowing. 

The little low wooden stores at the Forks, with 
their pretentious “false fronts” (rising above the 
roof gables), the dingy blacksmith shop, the poor 
little hotel, and the shabby white church with its 
bleak empty horse-sheds and dingy windows, all 
added to the load of depression on Christine’s 
heart. 

The school was at the extreme west end of the 
settlement. Beyond it, there was nothing but the 
brown prairie stretching away toward the sunset. 
The schoolhouse was small, and was banked with 
thick sod on all four sides. 

The interior of the school was dull and uninvit- 
ing. Christine, to ward off her homesickness, felt 
that she must work and work hard. So with the 
help of some of the older children, she cleaned and 
painted the schoolroom. As there was no foliage 
to shade the room, except that of a scrubby little 
box elder, she selected an olive green paint. This 
color helped to soften the glare of the sun. 

Then she and the children cut large flowers from 
a roll of old wall paper and pasted them around 
the room as a border. The result was attractive. 
From her home in the East, she received colored 
paper, pictures and books, a pretty table cover, 
and an artificial fern. How Christine loved that 
artificial fern! Speaking of it afterwards, she 
said that she had never realized her capacity for 
so enjoying a real fern. The children 
enjoyed it, too, and each morning 
would gently blow the dust from the 
pretty fronds. 

In Christine’s March magazines 
there were lessons on the wind, Dutch 
windmills, kites, and the things that 
the wind can do. In one of the mag- 
azines she read (from Stevenson’s 
“The Wind’), “I saw you toss the 
kites on high.” This gave her an in- 
spiration for her March birthday 
celebration, although but one birthday 
was to be observed—that of little Ray 
Menzel who lived in a poor rough sod 
house at the opposite end of the set- 
tlement. 

During the week, Miss Anderson 
showed the children how to make 
windmills (pinwheels) from colored 
paper, and how to make kites. The 
lessons during the week had _ been 
about the Dutch, their homes in Hol- 
land, and the windmills; and one day 
Christine let the children make Dutch 
plates “for the party.” These plates 
were circles cut from white paste- 
board or heavy paper and colored a 
light blue, with a darker border of 
little windmills. 

Ray’s birthday turned out to be a 
bright and windy day. Miss Ander- 
son gave him a pretty March birthday 
post card. During the school session, 
as it was his birthday, he was ac- 
eorded special privileges, such as 
passing the crayons, leading in the 
march, standing by Miss Anderson 
while she gave the calisthenics, choos- 
ing the songs, and holding the flag 
for the salute. 

For the last half hour the children 
played with their kites and windmills, 
and a merry time they had with the 
wind for a playmate! Up flew the 
pretty kites, and round and round 
whirled the windmills amid the de- 
lighted shouts of the children. 

Then Miss Anderson called them 
in. On each desk was a Dutch plate, 
and some of the older children helped 
their teacher pass the pretzels, 
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crackers, and a big dish of dried prunes, which had 
been carefully washed and sprinkled with powder- 
ed sugar. 

After the “spread” Miss Anderson gave Ray a 
letter with a big red seal. He opened it and read, 


We all best birthday greetings send 
To our dear schoolmate and our friend. 


Below this, each child had written his name. 

“We've had a pretty nice time to-day, Miss And- 
erson,” said one of the boys. 

“We have pretty nice times every day since you 
came,” volunteered another. 

“Nobody ever had presents on birthdays in our 
school,” said little Emily. 

Miss Anderson resolved then and there to let no 
opportunity go by wherein she could brighten the 
little gray lives of the prairie children. 


Language and Reading Picture Lesson 


By Maude M. Grant 


Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes” and “The Pleasant 
Land of Play” 


Blackboard Lesson 


See this little girl. 

She is fast asleep. 

Her little dog has come to waken her. 

It is morning. , ; 

The little dog has been awake a long time. 

He thinks his little mistress should be awake too. 
He wants her to get up and play with him. 

He has run into her room and jumped up on her bed. 
“Wake up! Wake up!” he seems to say. 


Teacher’s Story of the Picture 


Mr. Burton painted this pretty picture. He has 
several pictures of this little girl and her dog. The 
little girl’s name is Ruth. I wonder what her dog’s 
name is? Can you think of a good name for this 

og? 
What a nice clean dog he is and how lovingly he 
looks at the little girl. He will not hurt her, but 
he does want her to get up, so he is gently pulling 
the bedclothes from her shoulder and pawing her 
little nightgown sleeve. 

Ruth must be very tired. 
I think perhaps she stayed 
up later than usual last 
night. Always before she 
has waked up earlier. The 
little dog could not under- 
stand why she was not up, 
so he went to find her. 
There she was sleeping in 
her little bed. “It is time 
for her to wake up,” 
thought the little dog, so he 
jumped up on the bed. 

I think Ruth will soon 
wake up. How she will 
laugh when she sees her 
little dog! Then she will 
get up, dress herself, and 
go for a run with him in 
the garden. 


Questions 


What name would you 
like to call the little girl? 
What color do you think 
her hair is? What color 
do you think her eyes are? 

What time of day is it? 
Why do you think so? Is 
the sun up? How can you 
tell? 

What do you _ see in 
Ruth’s room? What is on 
the dresser? How many 
drawers can you see in the 
dresser? What is on the 
wall? What kind of bed 
has little Ruth? What do 
you see on the bed? There 
is something on the bed 
that tells us what Ruth 


hie 
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was doing before she went to sleep. What is it? 
(The picture book.) Do you ever take things to bed 
with you? What do you take? 

What kind of dress has little Ruth? What color 
do you think it is? What color are her beads? 

Name the bedclothes you see on the bed. (Coun- 
terpane or spread; two sheets, upper and under; 
pillow, and pillowcase.) What has the pillowcase 
around it? What kind of dog is this? What colors 
do we see in his coat? Is his tail long or short? 
Has it been clipped, do you think? What kind of 
ears has this dog? Is his hair long or short? 

What has he around his neck? Why do dogs 
have to wear collars? (To show that their license 
tax has been paid.) What do we often see on a 
dog’s collar? (The license number, and the name 
and address of the master.) Of what are dogs’ 
collars made? What kind of collar do you think 
this one is? What color? 

Why do we say he is a clean dog? Do dogs take 
baths? Do they wash themselves like cats? Can 
dogs swim? Do they like water? 

Is this dog gentle or rough? How can you tell? 
What kind of face has he? Is his face firece or has 
it a kind expression? Why do you think he wants 
the little girl to wake up? Do dogs like to play 
with children? Do they like to be with people? 

Have you a dog? What is his name? Tell us 
something that your dog can do. Does he ever 
wake you in the morning? 


A Rhyme 


Zip got up early one morning in spring, 
He saw the sun shining, he heard the birds sing. 


‘“Oh, where is my mistress? Can she be in bed? 


I must run up and wake her,” the little dog said. 


So up to the room of his mistress he sped, 

Yes, there she lay sleeping, all snug in her bed. 
Up jumped little Zippie, pulled covers away, 
“Wake up, little mistress; come with me and play!” 


Suggestions 


Make a picture of Zip and Ruth running in the 
garden. 

Make a paper doll to look like Ruth, and cut a blue 
paper dress for it. 





“WAKE UP”—Painted by Burton Barber 


NOTE: The teacher can paste this picture on a card and allow pupils to examine it and give oral 
stories about it. It can be placed on the blackboard ledge when blackboard lessons are read. 
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Cut and color a little dog like Zip. Mount both on 

cardboard. 

If you cannot do this, find a picture of a little 
girl in a paper or magazine and cut it out. 
Look for a picture of a little dog. Cut that out 
too and paste both on a cardboard. Write a 
story about the dog and the little girl on the 
back of the card. 

Write five things a dog can do. 

Write five things a girl can do. 


What the First Graders Saw 


By a School Supervisor 


UNIPER Hill stood on the outskirts of the city, 

and the Juniper Hill School was surrounded by 
fields, meadows, and woods. Thus the pupils had an 
opportunity to study nature at close range. 

“Well, children, what have you seen to-day?” 
queried Miss Graham, one April afternoon. She 
had often asked the same question, and the little 
folks were too wise to answer that they had seen a 
trolley car, or an automobile, or a boy with a wheel- 
barrow. They knew exactly what kind of replies 
their teacher wanted. 

Betty had seen a great big “bumbly bee” and she 
thought that he “bumbled’’ because he was so glad 
that spring had come again. Didn’t Miss Graham 
think that “bumbling” was his way of singing? 
Miss Graham wouldn’t be surprised if it was. 

Charlie had come to school ’cross lots and had 
stopped to watch a turtle swimming in Mr. Brown’s 
brook. Hadn’t Miss Graham said once, that turtles 
buried themselves in mud during cold weather? 
Yes. Then wasn’t that turtle trying to wash the 
mud all off his nice shell? 

Nellie had seen a squirrel sitting on the stone 
wall of Chestnut Grove, “washing his face with his 
paws just as my kitty does.” He wasn’t one bit 
afraid of her and kept right on washing. Only he 
stopped and scolded her for a minute. 

Little Mollie had met something “perfeckly offle.” 
A naughty green snake lay in the middle of the road 
and stuck its tongue out at her and scared her 
’most to death. Mollie was unmistakably astonished 
when Miss Graham explained that the snake would 
not have harmed her; that he was, indeed, a good 
friend to children, because he liked to eat the bugs 
and other creatures that 
harmed the vegetables and 
fruits and flowers. 

Stanley had seen a pair 
of wrens chasing a brown 
bird that was trying to get 
into their nest. What kind 
of bird was it? Oh, yes, a 
cowbird. He had seen an- 
other one sitting on a cow’s 
back last Saturday. It 
was afraid of the wrens, all 
right, even if it was a good 
deal bigger. 

Elsie had found a ground 
sparrow’s nest hidden un- 
der a little tree on the hill. 
There were four cunning 
eggs in the nest, but she 
had not touched even one of 
them. She wanted to see 
the little birds flying about. 

Harry had seen two an- 
gleworms, and some violets, 
and a bluebird with a straw 
in its beak. The bird had 
gone into a hole in Mr. Ben- 
son’s gate-post. Would it 
really build a nest in that 
hole? Well, what a nice 
front door it would have, 
wouldn’t it? The rain could 
not get in. 

What were worms good 
for? To help make the 
ground “soft and crumby”? 
You could catch fish with 
them, too. 

All the children would 
look hard on the morrow for 
everything new. It was 
such fun to find out things! 
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tion says, ‘Vote for Pompidius be- 

cause—’ but my Latin is not equal 

to the rest. These old Pompeians 
were right in the midst of an election when 
Vesuvius began to rain down ashes and 
black mud upon them.” 

“I beg your pardon, but the rest is ‘be- 
cause he is a modest and illustrious youth.’ ” 
It was a rosy-cheeked boy of about Bob’s 
size who spoke. 

“Have you seen the laundry list in an- 
other place that tells how 
many tunics were sent to 
the wash?” he went on. 

“Yes,” answered Bob, 
“and the schoolboy’s lesson 
half written out. Poor 
chap, I wonder what he 
thought when the thick 
black smoke shut out the 
light of day.” 

I shuddered and shook my 
fist at Vesuvius. 

“You make me nervous, 
you treacherous old volcano,” 
I exclaimed. “I did not 
like looking down into your 
crater one bit. I do not 
see how the Italian peasants 
dare to plant their little 
farms so near.” 

“There has not been a 
serious eruption since 1906,” 
our new acquaintance, evi- 
dently an English boy, re- 
plied. 

Mother, who had dropped 
behind to sketch a ruined 
column, caught up with us 
and we all strolled along 
through the silent streets of 
what more than eighteen 
hundred years ago had been 
the beautiful Roman city 
of Pompeii. 

“The remarkable thing 
about the burying of Pom- 
peii was that the liquid mud 
and ashes from the volcano 


¢ r4 S EE, Peg,” called Bob, “this inscrip- 





culaneum, the neighboring city, was covered 
with lava which turned to solid rock. Much 
of it has been hewn away.” 

“We would never have known that the 
two old cities existed,” Bob put in, “if about 
two hundred years ago a farmer digging a 
well had not found some of the ruins.” 

“To-morrow we will go to the museum at 
Naples where we can see the ivory combs 
and bracelets of the Pompeian ladies, kit- 
chen utensils, and the toys that the children 
dropped in their play which was interrupted 





so many, many years ago,” Mother told us. 

We entered the small musuem near the 
gates where the English boy had left his 
parents, and were looking at some pottery 
when Mother’s eyes began to shine and her 
cheeks to flush. 

“Vic!” Mother exclaimed, rushing toward 
an English woman who had just come into 
the room. 

“Mary!” cried the other. For a few min- 
utes they talked so fast that we children 
were at a loss to know what it was all about. 

Then Mother turned to us. 
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“Margaret and _ Robert, 
this is the dear English 
friend whom I met dur- 
ing that wonderful year 
that my art scholarship gave 
me in Paris. It was with 
her that I made my first 
4 trip to Italy during our 
ae spring vacation, to get a 
glimpse of its art treasures.” 

Then we were properly 
introduced to our chance ac- 
quaintance, Arthur Har- 
greave, and his _ father. 
Mother explained that Fath- 
er’s newspaper had sent him 
abroad, and that she had 
come to illustrate some of 
his articles. 

The Hargreaves were mo- 
toring through Italy and 
insisted that we should join 
them. Of course this change 
in our plans was a pleasant 
one, but I did wish that Ar- 
thur’s sister had been along 
too. It seemed hard luck 
to me that all the children 
whom we had met on our 
travels of late had been 
boys. Although we had 
visited many wonderful 
places, I missed the girls at 
home, particularly my spe- 
cial chum, Rose. Bob and I 
always have fun together, 
of course, and the Har- 
greave boy was a nice chap, 
but just now I longed for 











a girl of my own age for a 





ed, “so that to-day we know 
exactly how these people of 
so long ago lived. Her- 


The mother let me hold the “bambino,” a darling, long-lashed baby, tightly wrapped 


in a swaddling band 


friend. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Picture Study—“The Knit 


3} RT lovers who enjoy sincerity 
4 in pictures will like this 
painting by Jean Francois 
Millet. Millet did not work 
to please crowned monarchs 
or rich patrons, but painted 
because he loved to put on 
canvas the homely beauty of 
peasant life as he had seen and lived it. 

The story of Miliet’s life always interests 
children. Born in France in 1814 of peas- 
ant parents, he spent most of his boyhood 
days working in the fields. In his spare 
moments he made sketches of places and peo- 
ple that he remembered. 

Almost the only book that he saw was a 
large family Bible, which belonged to his 
grandmother. Jean’s mother worked all 
day in the fields, so his grandmother took 
care of him and was much interested in his 
art work. He often tried to copy pictures 
from the big Bible, much to his grand- 
mother’s delight. 

One day, the young artist saw an old man, 
feeble and bent, walking down the lane with 
a cane. This scene caught Millet’s fancy, 
and he made a sketch of it with chalk on a 
stone wall. Everyone passing by recognized 
the old man and called Jean’s father’s at- 
tention to the sketch. His father could 
hardly believe that the boy had made it. 








By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


Why do you notice the little girl and 
her mother first in this picture? Where 
do you think they are sitting? What 
helps you to know this? How can you 
tell that the sun is shining? 

Why does the little girl’s mother sit 
so close to her? What has the mother 
been doing? Do you think that the 
little girl likes to knit? 

What kind of clothes are they wear- 
ing? Is the little girl’s cap just like 
her mother’s? What do we mean by 
peasants? 

Do you think this is a strongly built 
cottage? How do you know this? 

Who painted this picture? What did 
he call it? Do you think that he was 
right to look for beauty in common 
things? 





the neighboring town of Cherbourg to 
study under an artist named Mouchel. 
Millet had studied with this man for only 
two months when his father died. It was 
therefore necessary for him to return to the 
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ine Lesson” 


every spare moment in making sketches and 
perfecting his art. 

A small sum of money was given to Millet 
by the town of Cherbourg so that he could 
go to Paris to study. At first the boy did 
not wish to accept this offer, but finally his 
great desire to follow art prevailed and he 
started out, clad in a new suit of clothes 
made by his grandmother, and with his 
money sewed in a belt around his waist. 

At Paris, Millet studied under Delaroche, 
a fashionable French artist, whose pupils 
worked mainly to please the public. Millet, 
on the other hand, could think of nothing 
but his friends at home and the scenes in 
which he had been reared. With the sin- 
cerity which was part of his nature, he paint- 
ed peasants and scenes from farm life. 

These were wonderful paintings, but not 
popular ones. Gay courtiers, beautiful 
ladies, and similar subjects were the pic- 
tures that sold, and Millet found himself 
having a hard time making a living. Noth- 
ing, however, could induce him to paint the 
shallow pictures then in vogue. 

After trying in Paris for many years to 
make his work financially successful, he and 
his wife and children finally moved to a 
place called Barbizon, where they could live 
with less expense. It was in his last ten 
years spent here that the peasant artist 








The family then decided to send Jean to 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS jis a reproduction of the 
son” by Millet. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath 


farm once more. 


He continued to spend 


(Continued on page 94) 


“THE KNITTING LESSON” 


This picture was painted by Jean Francois 
Millet, a great artist whom everyone loves. 
People like him because he was a hard-work- 
ing farmer boy who loved the things that he 
saw about him every day, and made pictures 
of them. Many boys would have been anx- 
ious to paint beautiful palaces and grand 
people, but this little French boy preferred 
to paint farm scenes and common people. 

He liked to draw so much that he covered 
the stone wall of his father’s farm with 
sketches drawn in chalk. These all showed 
scenes found on the farm or in the near-by 
village. 

When Jean finally managed to study in 
Paris he kept on painting pictures of these 


humble people. “The Knitting Lesson” is 
one of his peasant scenes. It shows a little 
French girl, sitting by the window, learning 
to knit. The mother has dropped her sewing 
so that she might teach the little girl. See 
how interested the child seems to be. 

The room and furniture look bare and 
plain but seem to be neatly kept. Notice how 
the artist has given the effect of sunlight by 
the light spots on the figures and the shad- 
ows on the floor. 

There is something homelike and cheerful 
about this picture. As we look at it we feel 
that Millet was right when he said, “Beauty 
lies in the common things around us, if we 
only look for it.” 





the cover. The story of “The Knitting Lesson,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 








fiece “The Knitting Les- 
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Pictures to Use with “The Knitting Lesson’ 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 


From a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis and Cameron, Publishers, Boston 
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Primary Lessons in Training the Tongue 


? 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 





Associate Professor of English Teaching, New York University ; Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 


Sz) HE writer was passing a group 
of children recently at a game 
of ball when one of them shout- 
ed, “Trow me the ball!” and 
another yelled, “Tree strike 
and out!” 

“Trow” and “tree,” “dis” and 
“dat,” “dem” and “dose,” “wid” 
and “ting” seem to be almost 
ae 4 the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in many parts of our country. Such treat- 
ment of th is a foreign habit against which too 
slow headway is being made, for the simple 
reason that teachers generally seem not to un- 
derstand the real source of this typical error of 
speech, and further, there seems to be no con- 
certed effort to train the tongue to overcome it. 
At any rate, the work done towards correcting 
this fault in enunciation falls far short of sat- 
isfactory results. 

Here is need for a definite sort of tongue 
training. The failure of foreign or native folk 
to enunciate properly three, throw, this, that, 
them, those, and other words containing th, is 
simply a failure to use the tongue rightly. 
Pronounce “tree” and three, “trow” and throw, 
and the other words just given, and observe 
the movements of the tongue. Th is articulated 
mainly by that unruly member. In many for- 
eign languages the th sound does not occur, 
hence it is difficult for the foreign boy or girl 
to give th naturally. Consequently such chil- 
dren need tongue training. 

Tongue training, however, is not to be lim- 
ited to the children of foreign parentage. The 
native American speech is full of inaccurate 
enunciation, due to a failure to use the tongue 
properly. Following are a few samples of the 
hundreds of common errors for which this 
fault is responsible: 


“awright” for all right “yeller” for yellow 
“aready”’ for already “feller” for fellow 
“yep” and “ya” for yes “goodnus” for goodness 
“histry” for history “kindnus” for kindness 
“jogerfy” for geogra- “honust” for honest 

phy “breakfus” for break- 
“libary” for library fast 


Careful observation of the process of articu- 
lating rightly the foregoing words and others 
of their kind will make clear what Shakespeare 
meant when he said, “Speak the speech, I pray 
you, as I pronounce it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your 
players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke 
my lines.” Engl? speech is largely depend- 
ent for clearness*0f enunciation on the follow- 
ing of this bit of rare advice from a master. 

If we are to clear up the brogues in our 
country, and get rid of such expressions as 
“toity-toid” for thirty-third, boid for bird, we 
must train the tongue to speak our speech 
“trippingly on the tongue.” Right here it should 
be said that there is need also to check some of 
the old-line Americans from over-using the 
tongue in the enunciation of certain common 
words. “Idear” for idea, “lawr’”’ for law, and 
“sawr” for saw are quite as distressful to the 
trained ear as “toity-toid.” The need is for an 
artistic “tripping of the words.” 

The earlier this essential work is begun the 
better. Primary teachers have here a very def- 
inite and important service to perform. A little 
tactful training during the first few years of 
the school life of the child will work wonders, 
provided the training is reinforced by a fine 
living example. What the teacher reflects in 
her own speech is most likely to be carried 
over into the pupils’ own enunciation, espe- 





cially if the inspirational example is followed 
up by definite practice day by day until right 
habits are fixed. Here is necessity for good 
teamwork on the part of all teachers. 

The serious importance of this type of work 
may be brought home by a remark made not 
long since by the manager of a telephone com- 
pany. Said he: “If people would only enunci- 
ate their words distinctly and speak in clear, 
carrying tones, this country might be saved 
millions of dollars every year.” 

When asked for an explanation of his re- 
mark, he replied, “Did you ever stop to think 
how many billions of telephone calls there are 
every year? Have you not noticed how much 
unnecessary repeating goes on, most of it be- 
cause people do not speak plainly? Figure out 
the vast amount of time that wastes. Think 
too how much time is wasted in a thousand 
other ways, in the home, in the business offices, 
the stores, and in the classrooms because of 
faulty enunciation, and I am sure you will 
agree that this prevalent fault is a very costly 
overhead expense.” 

“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounce 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue,” is a motto 
that should be blazoned on every school in our 


country. A campaign for the clearing up of 
the careless, not: to, say slovenly, enunciation 
should be begun, with emphasis given in the 
primary grades. We:should not allow the nat- 
ural beauty of our English language to be 
marred by the foreign jargon or the native 
slouchiness that prevails. 

And while we direct especial emphasis to- 
wards the training of the tongue into flexibility 
and sureness of speech stroke, we should lay 
just as much stress on the overcoming of the 
“lazy jaw.” The “carrying tone” urged by the 
telephone manager can be had only through 
right resonance. This means that another 
rule must be faithfully followed, namely 
“Open the mouth when you speak.” 

The “jist,” “kin,” “git” habit; the habit of 
saying “wuz” for was, “fur” for for, “und” for 
and, “ur” for or, together with the habit of pro- 
nouncing town “taown,” brown “braown,” 
mouth “meowth,” or saying “spind” for spend, 
“cint” for cent—all arise from failure to open 
the mouth properly in speaking. Because these 
words are so frequently used in our speech, 
their misenunciation throws a slovenly cast 
over the language of anyone given to this fault. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Il will often does 
greater harm to 
the one who acts 
from it than to the 


one on whom it falls. 


- Aesop 






































with water colors or crayons. 





NOTE: Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will make an attractive gift that they will 
enjoy presenting to their friends. Some teachers have made very handsome wall decorations from the Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the following . By 

transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy drawing paper 20 inches by 20% inches. Color the outline 


of a pantagraph 
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Designing and Making Quilts—Part II 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE majority of the very old 
American quilts were made 
by patchwork but a few 
very fine examples of appli- 

qué may be found. The photograph 
shows a quilt which is a combina- 
tion of patchwork and appliqué. It 
is over a hundred years old. Red, 
green, and yellow calico were used, 
yet the combination is not glaring 
and crude, because each color is mod- 
ified by its tiny printed design. It is 
known as the “double tulip” pattern. 

Figure I gives the design for the 
patchwork tulip that is to be placed 
at each corner of the block. Each 
tulip is formed by combining 2 red 
pieces like Figure A and 2 green 
pieces like Figure B, with white tri- 
angles and rectangles and squares 
to complete the 10-inch block. This 
is without the seam allowance. The center 
of the block is a 5-inch square; upon it the 
rosette, stems, and leaves are appliquéd. 
(See Figure II for the completed block.) 

The designed blocks are joined together 
with 10-inch squares of white. Figure III 
shows the quilted design upon each plain 
block. The pieced block is quilted with diag- 
onal lines 14 inch apart, as shown in Figure 
IV. 

The design of the border is appliquéd up- 
on a 9-inch band of white. Figure V shows 
the arrangement of the lines which are 
quilted on the band, and the photograph 
shows the shape and arrangement of the 
pieces of the appliqué. 

The quilt is bound with green, and between 
the binding and the quilt top is inserted a 
fine cord covered with red. This repetition 





Red, green and yellow calico were used for the design in this 
quilt which is known as the “double tulip” pattern 


of the two principal colors of the quilt is es- 
pecially pleasing. 

In almost every town or rural district one 
can find a quilting frame, which may be 
purchased very cheap or borrowed. Some 
frames have four legs, though many of the 
old frames have none. In the latter case 
the ends of the simple, adjustable frame are 
placed on the backs of chairs of a height to 
permit the seated worker to sew without 
bending over too much. 

After the blocks are pieced and joined to- 
gether, cut a piece of sheeting the size of 
the top of the quilt. This sheeting, which 
forms the lining, should be of a fine, soft. 
weave, as it is too difficult to quilt through 
heavy, tightly woven muslin. 

Spread newspapers upon the floor, and 
upon the papers lay the quilt lining. On 


top of it spread a thin, even layer of 
white cotton batting and cover it 
with the quilt top. Pin and baste 
the lining and top together. Use 
long basting stitches and No. 40 
white thread. Make the rows of 
basting across the quilt close enough 
to each other to prevent the cotton 
from slipping. 

Sew the long edges of the quilt to 
the strips of cloth on the frames, 
then roll one of the sides and adjust 
the frame so that the quilt is held 
taut. 

For the first quilting use very 
simple, straight lines, such as are 
shown in Figure IV. The work up- 
on a large quilt should not be at- 
tempted until the girls have had 
some practice and are able to secure 
even running stitches through a sam- 
ple quilt of the same thickness as a large 
quilt. 

For quilting use No. 50 white thread and 
long, sharp needles just large enough to 
carry the thread readily. 

Draw light pencil guide lines for the quilt- 
ing design. As a section of quilting is com- 
pleted, roll the quilt. 

When the entire surface is quilted, cut 
the stitches which hold it to the frame; re- 
move it; and bind the edges with a strip of 
the same material as the principal portion 
of the design. 





Editorial Note:—In Miss Grubb’s sewing 
article for the April issue of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS she discus- 
ses various textiles, and describes the mak- 
ing of an apron, very clearly illustrating her 
article with diagrams. 
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Elves and Gnomes are really 
can only catch them working. Here are some 


EIf drew one day. Do you think you could draw 


THE LITTLE ARTIST ELF 


very clever little artists if you 


pictures a little 
them in your book? 





One cold March day, 
tiny Elf 

Sat drawing pictures 
y himself 


Then next he turned 
The shape around 

Until he had it 
Upside down. 


Gnd then he turned 
The shape around 

Until its flat side 

Touched the ground 














JOHN:T:- LEMOS 





Im going to draw 
Some things said he, 

Inside this ‘shape, 
As you shall see.” 


He took his crayons, 

__ Black and red, 

Ill_soon have something 
Else” he said. 





He drew some lines 
Alnd-what do you think! 
he shape became 

_Al BorTLe OF INK. 





So first he drew 
Al SOLDIERS HAT 

And put a feather 
Onto that. 





He sketched some lines, 


And, with a hop, 
Out came a merry 
Whirling TOP. 





DRAWING 
INK 











And when | left 
This clever EFIF 

He still was drawing 
By himself 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational ‘Tests 


for the business man; it takes stock of 

what is on hand and reveals what is 
lacking. At this time of year plans for review- 
ing or drilling are under way. Much of the 
value of this necessary part of teaching is lost 
because the children do not see the need of re- 
learning, and the teacher does not know defi- 
nitely the points at which reteaching needs to 
be done. A class cannot succeed in new work 
if it lacks the necessary foundation. 

Careful gradation of steps in courses of study 
has gone a long way toward locating the diffi- 
culties of a class by dividing a unit of work 
into many steps of increasing difficulty. Now 
there are being designed inventory tests to 
help the teacher still further by completely 
surveying all of the work in a single 
step. 


N inventory test does for the teacher 
what an inventory of merchandise does 


PART VII—INVENTORY TESTS 
By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


Test VII inventories all the combinations in 
short division which give a zero in the quo- 
tient, as, for example, 6)4836. 

‘Test VIII inventories the major difficulties 
in long division. This test is in the form of 
eleven steps on a ladder, from step 1, which is 
an example involving the striking off of the 
zero in both dividend and divisor and proceed- 
ing by short division, up through increasingly 
difficult solutions to step 11 with a 3-figure 
divisor and a 7-figure dividend involving zeros 
in the quotient. 


GIVING THE TEST 
The helpfulness of such tests as these is 
greatest at two times in the year: first, when 
the work has been covered and the teacher 
wishes to discover the points at which reteach- 


Instructor in Measuremenis, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


TABULATING THE RESULTS 
. There are no standards for these inventory 
tests. In teaching the fundamental operations, 
the aim, of course, is perfection. The Wiscon- 
sin Inventory Tests point out the places in 
which the class or the pupil fails to attain per- 
fection. The value of the test to the teacher, 
then, lies not in a comparison with a standard 
but in a minute study of the deficiencies of her 
class. The most compact form for such a study 
is a “tabulation of errors.” On a large sheet 
of cross-lined paper, number as many vertical 
columns as there are examples (1 to 100 in Test 
I, for instance). Then mark the horizontal 
lines with the initials of each child. The ex- 
amples missed should be indicated after each 
child’s ititials by placing a cross in the proper 
example column. Totals should be made both 
horizontally and vertically. The totals 
at the right of the horizontal lines show 





Inventories can be made in any grade 
in almost any subject by dividing the 
unit of work, no matter how compli- 
cated, into parts small enough to be 
completely surveyed. They are most 
practical and most needed, however, in 
the skill subjects in the primary grades. 
Here the task is of smaller compass 
than in the upper grades. 

In arithmetic, for instance, there are 
only 100 possible examples in addition 
facts of the lowest decade. The facts 
can be inventoried in one test, and, 
moreover, need to be inventoried, be- ° 
cause future success in computation 
depends upon perfect mastery of these 
facts. In contrast to this, a unit of 
work in the upper grades like division 
of fractions presents a much more com- 
plicated and less fundamental field to 
survey, although even this might be 
analyzed, broken up into phases of in- 
creasing difficulty, and inventoried in 
each part successfully. 


THE WISCONSIN INVENTORY TESTS 


In some subjects, the teacher will 
find excellent inventory tests carefully 
designed and inexpensively published 
for her use. The Wisconsin Inventory 





cand? 


ples. 
on your paper after the word “divisor.” 

Write the correct number after each of the remaining 
terms on the list. 


INFORMAL INVENTORY TEST IN RECOGNITION OF 
ARITHMETICAL TERMS ; 





multiplicand subtrahend 
divisor quotient 
sum difference 
addend minuend 
multiplier product 
dividend . 

6 7 10 11 
+2 -3 x5 99 

8 4 50 











The terms and examples given above should be written on 
the blackboard by the teacher. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PUPILS (teacher reads) : 


Copy on your paper the list of terms from the black- 
board. 


Look at the first term “multiplicand.” 


Look at the next term, “divisor.” 
What number is a divisor? 


Look at the ex- 
amples on the blackboard. What number is a multipli- 
Write that number on your paper after the word 
“multiplicand.” 
Look at the exam- 
Write that number 


the number of examples missed by each 
child, revealing the children needing 
the most help. The totals at the foot 
of the vertical columns show the num- 
ber of children missing each example, 
thereby revealing the combinations 
needing reteaching and increased drill. 

The use of the inventory test results 
should not be limited to the teacher. 
Each child should discover his peculiar 
deficiencies and put into effect plans 
for self-improvement. While a teacher 
should never teach the work of a 
standard survey test because this is 
composed of samples representing the 
whole field, the best remedial advice 
which can be given in the case of 
Inventory Tests I through VII is the 
statement made by Dr. Osburn: “Teach 
what the child does not know.” Test 
VIII should not be taught because it 
contains only a sample of each of the 
major difficulties in long division. 
Each child should be given his own 
test paper, should make a chart of the 
facts on which he has failed, and 
should organize definite plans for his 
own improvement. 


INFORMAL INVENTORY TESTS 








Tests in Arithmetic, by Worth J. Os- 
burn, are an excellent example in the 
field of computation. Eight arithmetic tests 
have been made; some truly inventorying an 
entire field of work and others surveying only 
the most difficult phases of a single field. 
Test I inventories the 100 combinations in 
0 9 
simple addition (from -+-0 to +9). 
Test II inventories the 100 combinations in 
0 18 
first decade subtraction (from —0 to —9). 
Test III inventories the 100 simple combina- 
0 9 
tions in multiplication (from <0 to <9). 
Test IV inventories the difficult combinations 


in short division of the type 9)70 and 4)31. 
Seventy-six division combinations of approx- 
imately this degree of difficulty are included. 

Test V inventories 136 of the most useful com- 
binations in addition of higher decades, of the 
type “33 and 6 are —,” and “29 and 5 are —.” 

Test VI inventories the addition combinations 
needed for carrying in multiplication. One 
hundred and seventy-five examples of the type 
“72 and 5 are —,” and “56 and 7 are —” are 
listed. 


ing and drilling need to be done; and second, 
when a new unit of work is to be taken up and 
the teacher wishes to determine whether or not 
the children have the necessary fundamentals 
to be used in the new work, as, for example, 
the necessary addition facts to do carrying in 
multiplication. Such careful analysis of prog- 
ress closes the loopholes in reviewing and puts 
the teaching of new work on a sound basis. 

The procedure for giving the Wisconsin In- 
ventory Tests is simple. Each test is in a fold- 
er, on the cover of which are given explicit di- 
rections for administering the test. Tests I 
through VI should be given both visually and 
orally so that the child will be tested not only 
when he has plenty of time but also when his 
time is limited, thus eliminating the possibility 
of his counting on his fingers. For the visual 
test each child needs a copy of the folder. He 
works the examples given therein, putting his 
answer in the proper place in the folder. For 
the oral test, only the teacher’s copy is needed. 
The children write their answers on a sheet of 
paper as the teacher dictates the examples from 
her copy of the folder. Two days should elapse 
between the visual and oral tests. 


The teacher who is interested in an- 
alyzing skills and inventorying achieve- 
ment does not need to be limited by published 
tests. Since norms are not needed for inven- 
tory tests, she may make her own informal 
tests. Such work would not only increase her 
knowledge of the children’s actual skills but 
would also improve her teaching because of 
the insight she would gain through her an- 
alysis of the subject matter tested. To take a 
simple illustration, let us suppose that in the 
arithmetic course of study the following words 
are included, “Use the arithmetical terms ad- 
dend, sum, minuend, and so on, until the child 
recognizes and uses them readily.” (Of course, 
it is not as important to be able to recognize 
arithmetical terms as to use the fundamental 
processes in arithmetic, but it is well to know 
the terms.) The teacher has attempted to famil- 
iarize the children with the terms throughout 
the year. The year is almost gone. Has she suc- 
ceeded? What terms does the class not know? 
What children do not know certain terms? In- 
stead of trusting to her judgment or attempt- 
ing to determine this haphazardly, the teacher 
may easily make an informal test such as ap- 


pears in the center of this page. It will inven- 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Not long ago there appeared in one of the daily 
papers an article entitled “Trail Blazed for World 
Fliers,” with the sub-title, “Success of Adventure 
Largely Due to Work of Expert Advance Agents.” 

The article stated that few people thought of 
the immense amount of work which had to be done 
months before the world flight was started and be- 
fore it was possible for such a trip to be even 
planned. 

A year before the world flight was undertaken a 
committee of men, experienced in long-distance 
flights, was appointed by Major-General Mason M. 
Patrick. This committee divided the proposed path 
of the fliers into six major divisions and assigned 
an advance officer to take charge of each division. 
These advance officers were themselves experienced 
fliers and could be used as substitute fliers should 
the occasion arise. The divisions which these 
officers patrolled ranged in length from three 
thousand to six thousand miles. 

The duty of these officers, the article explains, 
was to make the path of the fliers as easy as pos- 
sible. In order to do this, these men circled the 
globe by various means—on horseback and afoot, 
by water, rail and caravan, by dog-sled and by 
airplane. For example, Lieutenant Crumerine, in 
charge of the North Atlantic hop arrangements, 
tabulated a list of all Eskimo settlements along the 
line of the flight, with detailed information to 
guide the fliers in seeking food and assistance, if 
they should be forced down in that cold region. 
On this trip he himself faced starvation and death 
at one time when he became lost while traveling 
by dog-sled over the west coast of Greenland. 

Captain Street, as route officer, went over the 
whole route, first on paper and finally in person. 
In mapping out the course he examined every 
available map and publication bearing on the 
foreign lands to be crossed. As a result of his 
work he compiled a guidebook to the airway 
around the world which proved of great value to 
the fliers. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features of 
the trip described in the article was the stocking 
of the supply bureaus. Lieutenant Adler, in 
charge of supplies, stocked the eighteen supply 
depots established at convenient points. He ship- 
ped to each depot a complete outfitting of spare 
parts and arranged that they should be readily 
accessible if needed. The varied location of the 
depots necessitated different types of supplies. 
Those in the frigid Arctic were stocked with warm, 
fur-lined clothing, radiator alcohol, glycerine, etc. 
Those in the tropics carried a supply of light wear- 
ing apparel and flying equipment, together with 
extra large radiators to cool the heated engines. 
The depots were on an‘ average 1,500 miles dis- 
tant from one another. 

Although the final success of the great flight de- 
pended upon the fliers themselves, nevertheless if 
even one single link in the great chain laid around 
the earth had been faulty the task could not have 
been completed. 

When I read this article I felt that there was a 
great lesson in it for us. Education has been 
blazing a trail these many years. The supply 
bureaus for acquiring knowledge have been stocked 
and made ready by hard working men and women 
of all ages. It has taken centuries to blaze the 
trail in some cases, where it is a matter only of 





days or months for the children of to-day to go 
over the same ground. 

Why does a child fail oftentimes when he reaches 
the seventh or eighth grade? He has missed some 
of the supply stations along the way. A child 
cannot solve the problems in these grades if he 
doesn’t know the multiplication table. Why does 
another pupil have so much trouble with his geog- 
raphy? He has never learned to read so as to in- 
terpret the printed page. Why is this boy excel- 
lent in oral composition but a failure in his written 
language work? He has never acquired sufficient 
skill in writing to enable him to compose without 
thinking of the mechanics of writing. 

At every period in the child’s educational journey 
he must make use of the different supply stations 
provided for him by the care and thoughtfulness 
of the many minds who have blazed the trail. If 
he fails to secure what has been so carefully pre- 
pared for him, he is going to be handicapped fright- 
fully, just as the world fliers might have been. 

Through the lesson of the fliers may we not show 
our pupils that a wonderful heritage has been 
given us by the trail blazers of the educational 
world, and that the children can show their grati- 
tude by making use of what has been provided for 
them? Just as the actual flight of the world fliers 
depended upon the aviators themselves, so the ac- 
tual acquisition of an education depends upon the 
pupils; but the completeness of this education and 
the facility with which it is obtained depend 
largely upon the use made of the great supply 
stations along the way. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Kathryne Petitt, Ocean City, Maryland, and her 
fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to corres- 
pond with teachers and pupils of other states. 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
Florence Foley, Marcus, Iowa, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
world. . 

The fourth grade pupils of Mrs. Una Voigt, Garber, 
Oklahoma, wish to exchange letters and products with 
pupils in any state or any country where English is 
written. 

The fifth grade pupils of the South School, Geneseo, 
Illinois, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grade in New England and western states, Alaska 
and Philippine Islands, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii or South 
America. Address Miss Mary Cass, 503 W. Exchange 
Street, Geneseo, Illinois. 

Miss Pauline J. Meyers, West Windsor, Vermont, and 
her pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades wish 
to correspond with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any western or southern state of the Union. 

The pupils of the fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and the teacher of School District 81, Halt 
County, Nebraska, would like to receive letters, snap- 
shots, products and other things of interest from the 
pupils and teachers of any of the English-speaking coun- 
tries and any state of the Union. Letters from the 
island possessions and Alaska are especially desired. 
Address Miss Hazel Young, Atkinson, Nebraska, Route 2. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grades of Juanita Con- 
solidated School, Foster County, North Dakota, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades in any 
other states of the Union, especially those along the sea 
coast. Address Miss Florence I. Kinney, Juanita, North 
Dakota. 

The teacher and pupils of the American Citizenship 
Class for Foreigners, Courtenay School, Charleston, South 
Carolina, would like to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of adult foreign classes. Address Miss Nellie Mc- 
Manus, Courtenay School, Charleston, South Carolina, 

Mrs. Betty Kimmel and her pupils of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, Box 1422, wish to exchange letters, views 
and art work with pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, or the island 
possessions, 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Pleasant 
Hill School, Axtell, Texas, would like to exchange let- 





ters and products with the same grades of any school in 
the northern states and in Cuba, England and Alaska. 
Axtell is ten miles from Waco, the center of Texas and 
the home of the Cotton Palace. Address Miss Muriel 
Egbert, Axtell, Texas. 

The fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Anna Mae Doran, Brooklyn, Iowa, would like to 
correspond and exchange snapshots with pupils of the 
same grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, South America and the Philippine Islands. 

Miss Goldie Greer, Hunt, Arizona, and her third and 
seventh grade pupils would like to correspond and ex- 
change sample products with any state or possession of 
the United States. 

Miss Edith Reising, Red River, New Mexico, and her 
fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with the same grades in any state of the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba or South America, 

Miss Bertha Schultz, Show Low, Arizona, and her 
fourth, sixth and eighth gro4e pupils wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same .rades in any state of the 
Union, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska or 
South America. 

Miss Margaret Casson, Tindley, New York, Route 2, 
and her third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils would like to exchange products and cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers of schools in the fol- 
lowing states: Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and any other state west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Edythe 
Buell, of Newark, Texas, would like to exchange products 
and scenes with pupils of the same grades of schools in 
Canada, Alaska, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Cuba, ex- 
treme northern states or any foreign country. 

Miss Mary Karr, Watkins, Colorado, Route 1, and her 
fifth and seventh grade pupils of Bare Gulch School, 
would like to exchange letters with the same grades in 
any of the other states or island possessions. 

Mr. James MacArthur, Cheboygan, Michigan, General 
Delivery, and his sixth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, views and products with pupils of any 
state in the Union, or in any part of the world. 

Miss Agnes MacDonald, Hartsville, Massachusetts, and 
her fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades in the 
western or southern states. They would also like to ex- 
change leaves, postcard views, and small plants, 

Miss Virginia C. Caryl, Pollock, South Dakota, and 
her eighth grade pupils would like to exchange products, 
specimens and letters with pupils in other states and 
possessions of the United States, 

The teacher and pupils of the Olive Grove School, Dis- 
trict 66, Ripley, Oklahoma, would like to hear from 
grades in the United States or in any of its outlying 
possessions, 

The third, fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
Enterprise School (Rural) would like to correspond with 
pupils in any state of the United States and foreign 
countries. They will exchange products, curios and pic- 
tures, Address Mrs. M. M. Muffett, Ridgefield, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Alta L. McGregor and pupils of North Fork 
School wish to correspond with schools in any state of 
the Union, Canada, or any foreign country. Address 
Miss Alta L. McGregor, Molalla, Oregon, Route 2, 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Rhobena Harvey, Glennville, Georgia, Route 1 (care of 
H. A. Williams), would like to correspond with pupils in 
Alaska, Canada, or the northern states, 

Miss Theresa White, Matewan, Mingo County, West 
Virginia, and her fourth grade pupils would like to cor- 
respond with teachers and pupils in any state of the 
Union, Canada, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, 
or any foreign country. 

The pupils of A. E. Hackett, principal of the Burbank 
Consolidated Rural School, Canova, South Dakota, wish 
to exchange letters with pupils in other states and 
countries, especially desiring information on products, 
customs, and the like, 

Mr. George Bott, Klondyke, Arizona, and his pupils 
wish to thank all who have written them. They regret 
that it is impossible to answer all the letters and re- 
quests for desert plants. { 

The teacher and pupils of the Farmington School, Far- 
mington, Montana, wish to thank the teachers and pu- 
pils who sent letters and boxes of products, Nearly one 
hundred letters were received and it is impossible to 
answer all of them right. away. 
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CLUB LETTERS 
Nature Study in Rural Schools 


The study of nature in its various forms is the 
foundation of a pupil’s progress, but most rural 
schools do not have time to include nature study 
in the day’s program. 

In one corner of the room I have a table or a 
large grocery box upon which to put specimens 
that are brought by the pupils. I usually con- 
tribute the first specimens, appointing two or more 
pupils to find other interesting material. 

We try to have new specimens every week. Dis- 
cussing these by the use of a nature study book, 
we learn all the important facts about the objects 
studied. This can be done at any period during the 
day. An interval of nature study rests the 
tired minds and bodies, and the pupils are soon 
ready to start work again. I often have the rec- 
itation just before school closes in the afternoon. 

After such an exercise the pupil forgets all his 
troubles and hard feelings and starts for home feel- 
ing rested and interested. Most of the specimens 
are kept at the schoolhouse.—Burr LACEY, Kansas. 


Our Two Visitors 


I cut out two colored pictures of school children, 
a boy and a girl, from a magazine and pasted them 
on gray drawing paper, with a support of stiff 
paper on the back of each to make the cards stand 
like easels. I called the girl Fannie, and the boy 
Fred, choosing names not belonging to any pupils 
in school . 

One morning I stood them on my desk, introduced 
them, and said, “They have called to tell us what 
they did to prepare for school this morning.” The 
children said, “Good morning, Fannie!” “Good 
morning, Fred!” with eyes sparkling and smiles 
everywhere evident. Fannie and Fred told them 
about teeth, nails, clean faces, etc., and promised 
to come again and tell them more if they remem- 
bered this morning’s talk. 

Fannie and Fred came frequently through the 
school year, and never did the pupils lack enthusiasm 
at their appearance. When several days elapsed 
without a call, the children would say, “Why don’t 
Fannie and Fred come? Won’t they come any 
more?” Any subject would be gladly received, if 
Fannie and Fred presented it. I changed the cos- 
tumes on the pictures to fit the seasons; catalogues 
furnished abundant material for these. 

Fannie and Fred are very real to my pupils, 
and while they usually talk to the lower grades, 
the upper grades enjoy listening. I hope some 
other teacher may get as much benefit from this 
device as we have.—OLIveE A. GOULD, Maine. 


Study of Birds 


A year ago I placed on the reading table a copy 
of Reed’s Land Birds East of the Rockies. My 
pupils knew by name about a dozen of the most 
common birds. This book was at once examined, 
and the children became interested in finding the 
pictures of birds they had noticed but had not 
known by name. 

Several asked permission to take the book home 
with them afternoons. Soon it was in constant 
use, and it was the usual thing to have it returned 
with glowing accounts of birds the pupils had been 
able to identify by comparing them with the true- 
to-life pictures in this little book. 

We also bought colored pictures of the birds 
in our locality. As we learned from day to day 
to identify these birds their pictures were placed 
upon the wall in our bird corner. 

I consider the placing of these pictures day by 
day before the children, as the birds were identi- 
fied and their habits studied, more effective and 
less confusing than placing the entire collection 
on the wall at one time, as our attention was cen- 
tered on only one at a time and a deeper impres- 
sion was made. . 

With the help of these pictures and the book 
mentioned, numerous birds were identified and 
studied that spring. The children became so inter- 
ested in observing birds that they would of their 
own accord gather early at the schoolhouse and 
request me to accompany them to a near-by orchard 


which the birds frequented, or to a small woodsy 
spot by the brook. There we were able, by sitting 
quietly during numerous visits, to identify new 
birds, to observe some of their habits, and occa- 
sionally to have the exciting pleasure of watching 
a bird take his bath. 

The results of this study have been many. It 
has given the children the power of observation 
which enables them to get a deeper enjoyment from 
their environment, and their interest in bird life 
has led to the desire to know more of plant life 
and even include some geology. In fact, this work 
is proving to be one of the vitalizing factors of the 
school program. 

This year we have added to our equipment for 
nature study field glasses (which are indispensable 
for bird study), Mrs. Dana’s How to Know the 
Wild Flowers, Reed’s Flower Guide: Wild Flowers 
East of the Rockies and some valuable literature 
from the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 

I expect to purchase this spring several of the 
wonderfully interesting records of Bird Songs by 
Edward Avis. I hope we may be able sometime 
to invite Mr. Avis (500 Fifth Ave., New York) to 
give us his inspiring and instructive “Birdland 
Lecture Recital.” Mr. Avis was complimented by 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, upon his ability to 
imitate the songs of birds. I know of no more 
effective way to inspire children, as well as adults, 
to notice and enjoy the beauty of their surround- 
ings than to give them the opportunity of hearing 
this illustrated lecture—A CoUNTRY TEACHER, 
Pennsylvania. 


Device for First Grade Spelling 


Most first grade pupils find difficulty at first in 
applying phonetic sounds to the spelling of new 
words. 

This year the following device has helped my 
class. The letters are written on the blackboard 
and the sounds of these letters are taken up in 
class and applied to spelling words in which they 
are found. This is followed by work at the seats. 
Pictures of several objects, animals, etc., are mount- 
ed, numbered, and placed before the class. If the 
sounds ow, or and ish are being learned, then the 
pictures mounted may be cow, corn, and dish. By 
sounding the names to themselves the children learn 
to write the new words readily and correctly. 

There are so many fine pictures to be found in 
advertisements that a large number of sounds may 
be illustrated and taught in this way.—NELLIE 
RICKER, Maine. 


A Flower Vase Project 


With the wealth of spring flowers soon to be 
pouring into the schoolroom in tiny hands, the 
teacher is often at a loss to know what to do with 
these floral offerings. Milk bottles and fruit jars 
unadorned are not very artistic receptacles. 

Last year we solved the difficulty in our first- 
grade room by painting these vessels with enamel 
paint purchased at the ten-cent store. The chil- 
dren were delighted with the idea and furnished 
a good supply of clean olive, pickle and mustard 
bottles. The teacher bought one brush in addition 
to several loaned by the parents. 

The painting was done as busy work by several 
children seated on newspapers which had been 
spread on the floor in an out-of-the-way corner. 
They worked, oh, so carefully! If a spot of paint 
did get on someone’s finger, a bit of cloth dipped 
in a small can of turpentine placed near by, re- 
moved the spot. How they did enjoy painting the 
different articles! How proud they were of the 
results! “That’s my vase!” a pupil would say, 
pointing to it proudly. 

The jars were left to dry overnight. The next 
day, decorations cut from wall paper samples were 
added. Some very artistic results were obtained. 
Black vases proved the most satisfactory, for any 
color of decoration looks well on them, whether it 
be a blue rose, a spray of yellow flowers, or a bunch 
of pink rosebuds. Gray and sky-blue were the next 
in favor. 

Each week during the flower season, two little 
girls took charge, getting water and arranging the 


flowers, deciding with sometimes a hint from tie 
teacher which flowers looked best in the tall slender 
vases and which should go in the low jars. The 
color of the flowers was considered too, the girls 
soon learning to place yellow daisies in a gray 
vase, pink cosmos in a blue vase and purple asters 
in a gray or black vase. 

One of the mothers asked me what kind of paint 
we used. So the idea reached beyond the four 
walls of our schoolroom to the home, always an 
end much to be desired. 

From our little flower-vase project, we found 
some worth-while results: 

1. A greater appreciation of the flowers them- 
selves. 

2. The cultivation of the wxsthetic sense through 
choosing vases of colors and shapes to fit the 
flowers. 

3. Skill in the proper arrangement of flowers. 

4, The exercise of decision and the assuming of 
responsibility on the part of the flower committee. 

5. Carrying home of the esthetic message.— 
BLANCHE WINN, Minnesota. 


Railroad Time-Tables a Help in Teaching 
Geography 

At the beginning of the term I found it difficult 
to make clear to my fifth grade pupils the facts 
about the different railroad lines of the state of 
New York. 

The lines on the maps in the textbooks indicating 
the railroads are rather light, and cross and mingle 
in a way which is confusing. This makes it difficult 
for the pupil to trace the exact route of a certain 


_ line, and consequently he is unable to tell through 


what cities the different lines pass. Some time 
ago an idea came to my mind which I hoped would 
help solve the problem. The next time I was in 
Albany, I visited the information desk at the depot 
and asked for some time-tables. When I explained 
that I wanted them for school work, the man in 
charge gave me a generous supply of complete time- 
tables, containing maps which show in a wonder- 
fully clear manner the different railroad lines and 
through what cities they pass. 

Interesting facts relating to standard time and 
the time taken to go from one city to another are 
also given. Altogether, the time-tables have proved 
to be most helpful, not only in the fifth grade but in 
the higher grades as well.— HARRIET SPALDING, New 
York. 


Mounting Maps 


Often the teacher has a valuable unmounted map 
which she wishes placed on a roller so that it can 
be quickly displayed. For this purpose an old 
roller from a window shade serves splendidly if the 
spring is in working order. The map can be at- 
tached in the same way as the shade and hung 
above the blackboard with the small metal hangers 
commonly used to hang window shades. It is a 
good plan to have several places in the room where 
the map can be hung so that it can be moved about 
as needed. 

If a shade roller is too short it can be lengthened. 
Remove the small pin in the end of the roller. 
With a saw split the end of the roller six inches. 
The end will now have two prongs like fork tines, 
the end of each prong being a half circle. Even 
with the bottom of the cut, saw crosswise so as to 
remove one prong. Make a roller of the same dia- 
meter as the shade roller and treat one end of it 
as you have the shade roller. The prong on each 
part will now fit into the vacancy on the other 
part. The two rollers can be securely fastened 
with long nails or brads. Care must be exercised 
not to split the pieces. The additional piece of 
roller can be sawed off the right length to fit the 
map, and the small pin from the original roller 
fitted in the end of the new piece. It may be neces- 
sary to wrap the splice with some electrician’s tape 
if the splice is not made stiff enough. 

If you have a number of old and worn maps al- 
ready mounted on rollers, new unmounted maps 
can be bought and put in the place of the old ones. 

If your mounted maps are in cases containing 
single maps and you have several of these, see that 


(Continued on page 85) 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
House of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Boston, Mass., 


February 13. 
My DEAR Rita: 

I am writing this letter, as you see, from the 
Hub of the Universe. Even superintendents 
come here on business once in a while. 

Yes, wouldn’t it be a teacher’s paradise to 
have a whole room of exceptional children? 
There are a great many excellent arguments 
for such a room, and only one argument 
against it worth considering. It would be 
rather hard on the other rooms to have the 
cream skimmed off. I was amused at your ac- 
count of young Russell Lawrence’s drawing 
and his father’s comment on his knowledge of 
James Watt. It is refreshing to find a father 
who will admit that the teacher didn’t get as 
far in the first grade in his day as she does 
now. So many fathers have a hazy recollection 
that when they were boys they learned to read 
Shakespeare, and to work partial payments, 
and to make Spencerian birds and scrolls all 
in the first year. 

If we could only strike the right balance be- 
tween freedom and rigid discipline, how fortu- 
nate we should be! The other day I visited a 
lower grade where it seemed to me the children 
were not quite as orderly as might be desired. 
I said so to the teacher—a splendid girl just 
starting in her work—and she replied, “But 
they told me at summer school to give the chil- 
dren lots of freedom.” It is the eternal ques- 
tion of choice between Lawless Liberty and 
Liberty under the Law, is it not? 

You say that after five months of teaching 
and experience you are still far from deciding 
what is your ideal of school atmosphere, and 
you want to know if a teacher ever does get it 
figured out. Yes. Some teachers do. And from 
that day on they cease to grow. The remainder 
of their life is spent in automatizing their at- 
mosphere. For a school atmosphere is an ideal, 
and once the ideal is fixed and unchanging, de- 
cay sets in. I think your tri-weekly explosions 
are blessings in disguise. They keep you from 
settling down into complacency. You ask me, 
“What do you like to have a teacher do when 
you come in to talk with her about the epidem- 
ic of measles, and the villains at strategic 
points begin to ‘cut up?’” and you desire me to 
answer this question from a strictly superin- 
tendently point of view. 

I have seen various things happen on such 
an occasion. I have seen the teacher cut loose 
and give the offenders a tongue lashing that 
reverberated like peals of thunder up and down 
the corridors. I have seen murderous glares. 
I have seen the teacher cut her mind in two, 
with one slice for the epidemic and the other 
for the offenders. And I have seen the teacher 
apparently oblivious to the confusion. I think 
I like the last—but then, perhaps I am not 
speaking from the superintendently point of 
view. If the measles story is a short one, there 
won’t be time for a serious riot to start, and if 
it is a long one, the superintendent, not the 
teacher, is to blame if the children become dis- 
orderly. To expect little children to keep quiet 
for long without anything to do, is to expect a 
steam engine all fired up and at rest not to pop 
its safety valve.. Before the superintendent be- 
gins any very long-winded discussion, he should 
arrange with the teacher to give the children 


something interesting to do. Better still, he 
might postpone his conference until after 
school. 

There is one thing, Rita, that for some time 
I have been going to write about, but I just 
haven’t gotten to it until now. That is, the 
matter of having your children talk right. I 
don’t mean having them refrain from petty 
swearing or minor vulgarity or even such ex- 
pressions as the classic “Her ain’t a-callin’ we, 
us don’t belong to she.” I mean, rather, hav- 
ing them answer in complete statements. 

If you will ask any high school teacher of 
English what the greatest bane of her life is, 
she will answer, “Pupils’ lack of the sentence 
sense.” I have a notion that the responsibility 
for this lack rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the grade teachers. Grade teachers have to 
stand the blame for a lot of things when pupils 
get to high school. Most of these things they 
aren’t to blame for. But, the more I think on 
it, the more I am convinced that grade teachers 
can do a great deal more than they do to instill 
the sentence sense. 

This is a matter not so much of knowledge as 
of habit. Every child when he enters high 
school knows well what a sentence is and then 
proceeds to use phrases and clauses just as if 
they were sentences. Every time a grade teach- 
er allows a pupil to answer a question in a 
monosyllable or by a phrase or a clause, she 
is breaking down that child’s sentence sense. 
Every time a teacher insists that her pupils 
answer her in complete sentences, she is laying 
the foundations for the sentence sense. This 
is a hard thing to do, to insist always that chil- 
dren when they talk, talk right. But if you 
will form this habit during your first year or 
two of teaching, it will remain with you for 
life, and it will become a precious asset to you 
as a teacher. 

I hear that the children in your school build- 
ing who are ten per cent underweight are re- 
ceiving a pint of milk a day in school. And at 
public expense. How that must make some of 
the taxpayers holler! I can hear shouts of 
Paternalism! Socialism! But I don’t know that 
it is any more paternalistic to buy milk for 
children than it is to buy textbooks for them. 
We started buying textbooks earlier, that is 
all, and have become more used to it. 

In our schools we are trying the interesting 
experiment of feeding ice cream to our under- 
weight children. It is being done as an adver- 
tising proposition by a local ice cream manu- 
facturing company. Every morning a truck 
leaves a freezer of packaged ice cream at each 
of our three largest buildings. At recess time 
all the underweight children in the building go 
to one room and each child receives a fifth of a 
quart of ice cream. The individual package 
with the spoon in it is much easier to handle 
than the bottle of milk we used to give out. In 
the two months that the experiment has been 
going on, a quite wonderful thing has hap- 
pened. Nearly all of the underweight children 
have gained from two to twelve pounds apiece. 

The other day a man called at my office to 
register a protest against “this sort of thing.” 
After some discussion I got him to admit that 
schools exist for the protection and benefit of 
the state. After that it was not difficult to make 
him see that the state is as much benefited 
when a child grows up with a strong, healthy 
body as when he grows up able to read and 
write and cipher. The only difficulty with our 
ice cream feeding is that all the heavyweights 
are dieting so as to get into the lightweight 
class! 

I wonder if you could bear another one of 
my long sermons. I haven’t inflicted one on 
you very recently, so perhaps you can stand a 
rather deep one. The text is old, older even 


than Dr. Dewey and other modern philosophers 
who have written so beautifully upon it. Only 
the new dress which'I am giving it is mine. 
I'll try to keep the words down to three syl- 
lables apiece and shall make a brave attempt 
not to borrow any words from foreign lan- 
guages. I call my sermon, “How to Keep the 
World A-wagging.” 

Folks are learning a good deal in our day, 
Rita, about prolonging life, and the span is 
longer than it used to be. But there is nothing 
more sure, except taxes, than that a hundred 
years from now all of us who are now making 
merry here will be here no more. And this old 
world cannot wag on so merrily when the people 
who now occupy the center of the stage are 
gone, unless these same people take time to 
pass on the things they have learned to the 
little shavers who are just coming along. This 
younger set will get a whole lot out of their 
elders while they are here by just being with 
them and talking with them and watching 
them perform. The old ones couldn’t keep it 
from them if they tried. 

But the “old folks” in this age have learned 
such an awful lot, both from their forebears and 
from their own lives, that they couldn’t pos- 
sibly pass all of it on to the youngsters and get 
any work done besides. So that’s where you 
and I and all other teachers come in. We are 
the ones entrusted by others with the task of 
passing on accumulated wisdom. 

Now it wouldn’t be so very hard for us and 
things would go along fine and the world would 
wag as usual, if only we could be sure just how 
many of the things that these youngsters are 
going to need badly, we are expected to teach 
them, and how many the parents will teach 
them by just living with them. 

It used to be, years ago, when the mothers 
and the fathers spent more time at home, and 
not so much at the golf links and the clubs and 
the movies, that parents could pass on a good 
deal. But nowadays they don’t pass on so 
much, at least not so much good stuff, and the 
stuff that the youngsters pick up on the streets 
and elsewhere—if I’m any judge—won’t help 
the world much in its wagging. So it’s up to 
you and me, Rita, to take more and more of 
the burden. 

Once you could trust parents to bring up 
their children strong in body and limb. The 
sawhorse and the woodpile and lots of johnny- 
cake and milk helped along. But now that the 
sawhorse and the woodpile are less familiar 
and now that a motor sweeps our floors and 
washes our dishes and scrubs and irons our 
clothes and takes us to school, and now that 
johnny-cake and milk are being replaced by 
prepared foods lacking in Vitamins P, Q, and 
R, the youngsters are likely to grow up flat- 
footed, lop-shouldered and hollow-chested. So 
we’ve got to take them when we get them in 
school and mimic the axe stroke and mimic the 
washboard, and give them milk to drink, and 
show them how to clean their teeth. 

A good many years ago we teachers were 
told that it was our job to teach the three R’s. 
We still must teach them, because the young- 
sters have got to have them. But we must 
teach them more quickly and better than we 
did a hundred years ago, because there is so 
much else to teach and only a few hours in a 
day and none too many days in a year. I know 
we are teaching those three R’s now much bet- 
ter than they were ever taught before. 

Here in New England, at least, the young- 
sters used to learn a good deal about religion 
at home. What they didn’t get at home, they 
had plenty of time to pick up at church. But 
now on Sunday many a family group is divided 
—father with the niblick and mashie, mother 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the seventh of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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VII. A Girl Scout Obeys Orders 


This means that you should obey those to whom obedience is due, through thick and thin. 
If this were not an unbreakable rule, no army could endure for a day. 
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The Value and Uses of Graphs 


By Anita Yindra 
School Supervisor, Calumet County, Wisconsin 


HEN we have awakened in the child a pro- 

found interest in his own progress and the 
importance of it, we can drop our worries and 
assume a more complacent attitude, for the im- 
pelling spur is in the child and his will and vitality 
will carry him to the heights which you dream for 
him, and perhaps even beyond. 

“What can I do with my children,” asks the 
rural or grade teacher, “to arouse definite inter- 
est in their progress? Their ideals are as a rule 
so meager; they are so blissfully satisfied with 
what they can do.” 

To be sure, ambition is such an undeveloped 
quality in young children that we must not be 
too idealistic in our expectations and demands. 

Competition is a useful factor in promoting 
progress in children as well as in adults, and al- 
though there might be a question as to the bene- 
ficial effect of competition on the child’s character, 
this argument is not strong enough to offset the 
immediate benefit derived therefrom. A child does 
not necessarily compete with his fellows alone but 
also with himself, and thus increases his powers. 

One of the simplest ways by which to check up 
on a pupil’s efforts and follow his progress is by 
the making of graphs. Graphs of progress may 
be kept in any subject, but in our schools we have 
found them most effective in silent reading, arith- 
metic, reference reading and language. The graphs 
are posted on the wall, and added to from day to 
day, the children manifesting a keen interest in the 
process, and determining each time to increase 
their score and make a better showing. The in- 
terest of a child who cannot keep up with his 
classmates is maintained by his competition with 
himself, his desire to exceed his previous record. 

So much improvement has been made in the 
speed in silent reading, evidently through the use 
of graphs, that I do not hesitate to recommend 
some form of graphing in any subject. In silent 
reading a record is kept of the number of words 
or lines read in a minute during a test, the children 
being represented on the graph by various colors, 
James having a green line, Mary a red line, etc. 
(Figure 1—two colors represented by plain line 
and dotted line.) Each child may be held respon- 
sible for his own record or the teacher may keep 
it herself. The number of words or lines is indi- 
cated on the perpendicular line and the dates of 
tests on the horizontal line. Mary reads twenty- 
five lines a minute on September 20; therefore 
her line starts at the point where the two lines 
intersect. It is well to use the regular graph paper, 
already ruled and procurable at most school 
supply or paper houses. In giving the silent read- 
ing speed tests care should be taken that the pupils 
do not count part of a line as one whole line (if a 
record of lines instead of words is kept). 

The increase in ability to read much reference 
material may also be graphed to advantage. 
(Figure 2.) We are requiring a great deal of re- 
search or reference reading to be done in connec- 
tion with content subjects, such as geography, his- 
tory, physiology, etc., to widen the child’s knowl- 
edge, make the text more comprehensive, and in- 
crease his reading capacity. Sometimes the ma- 
terial is referred to by the teacher, but often the 
child is left to find what he can on a given topic. 
The graph shows the number of supplementary 
pages read by individual children on certain days. 
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The children are eager to raise their line above 
someone else’s or above their own previous one, 
and so there is a great rush for the library after 
the assignment, each trying to find first the books 
containing the information wanted. Sometimes the 
whole class is looking up material on the same 
topic, but more often the topics differ, so that less 
exchanging of books is necessary. 

The lamentable lack of good reference books in 
the rural school libraries is a handicap, but many 
teachers take advantage of state traveling libraries, 
and as a rule get good reference material, if they 
use forethought and judgment in their requests. 
The teacher must know her own library thoroughly 
that she may assist her pupils. 

Keeping a graph of the number of problems a 
child can work correctly in arithmetic almost in- 
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variably spurs him to greater effort and causes 
him to use time for arithmetic which otherwise 
might not be so profitably spent. No maximum 
limit is placed in the assignment on the number 
of problems to be worked in a lesson, though there 
is often a minimum. The teacher does not say, 
“Take the next ten problems,” etc. The child may 
work as many as he is able, using supplementary 
arithmetics besides the regular texts, or making 
up his own problems. It is well for the teacher 
to have on her desk a number of supplementary 
arithmetics which the pupils should use freely. 
As much credit is to be given to the slow child 
who works five problems one day but increases his 
number to eight the next day as to the brighter 
child who works twenty problems one day and in- 
creases his number to twenty-five. 

On the language or English graph the score re- 
sulting from each week’s efforts, based on 100% 
or on the letters A, B, C, etc., is kept, as shown in 
Figure 8. The score is arrived at through both 
the oral and written English of the child, the teach- 
er watching and checking both carefully and dele- 
gating the children to correct one another’s spoken 
English, each child cheerfully co-operating in the 
hope thereby of increasing his score. 
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Devices for History Review 
By Ruth Bartlett 


History Supervisor, Humboldt State Teachers College and 
Junior College, Arcata, California 


RILLING need not be a bore to pupil or teach- 

er. In fact, most classes enjoy occasional re- 
view drills if they are varied and snappy. A 
general favorite is the “spell-down” of history 
facts, which may be modified by allowing the pupils 
of each team to ask questions of their opponents, 
instead of having the teacher prepare the list of 
questions. 

An interesting history game that I have worked 
out with student teachers is played something like 
“Old Maid.” The historical characters chosen and 
the facts about each may be left to the teacher her- 
self. The deck should be large enough for each 
one of the group playing to have eight cards in 
hand, leaving a reserve pile to draw from. The 
cards should be about 2%x3 inches in size, of 
plain cardboard or stiff mounting paper. The 
teacher can have the pupils do the construction 
work and printing for handwork and drawing. 
The children will be interested in looking for pic- 
tures of the men or historic scenes to paste on the 
cards, though pictures are not essential. An il- 
lustration of a single book or suit of four would 
be: 1. George Washington. 2. Commander of 
American forces during the Revolution. 3. First 
President of the United States. 4. “First in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Statements which might be true of more 
than one person should be avoided, unless they are 
used for each of the characters to whom they apply, 
otherwise the game may be blocked. In using the 
game it may be well to have several sets, one for 
each of the main periods in American history. 

The cards are dealt around, giving each player 
a multiple of four, and leaving a pile face down 
in the center. The first player discards one from 
his hand and draws one from the pile. The suc- 
ceeding players may draw either from the open 
discard or from the extra pile. The winner is the 
one who first gets his cards all matched in books, 
but the game may continue until all have matched 
their cards. This sort of game appeals most to 
pupils in the intermediate grades. 

The following device, while designed particularly 
for intermediate grades, is also suitable for sev- 
enth and eighth grade history classes. The princi- 


‘ple is the same as the flash card used in arith- 


metic. Use white cardboard or heavy mounting 
paper, size 4x5 inches, and print with rubber 
stamps or by hand if stamps are not available. 
The purpose of the cards is to drill in rapid identi- 
fication of facts, dates, and persons, and the sides 
of the cards may be used interchangeably. The 
two sets we have made for use in the training 
school are: 


1. Dates and Events 


Front Reverse 

. 1492—Discovery of America 
. 1565—Settlement of St. Augustine ¢ 

. 1607—Settlement of Jamestown 
1620—Landing of the Pilgrims 
1630—Settlement of Boston 

1763—End of French and Indian War 
. 1765—Stamp Act (Congress) 

. 1775—Beginning of Revolutionary War 
. 1776—Declaration of Independence 
. 17883—End of Revolutionary War 
1789—Inauguration of Washington 


. 
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. 1802—Purchase of Louisiana 

. 1812—Second War with England 
. 1820—Missouri Compromise 

. 1846-48—Mexican War 


16. 1854—Kansas-Nebraska Act 
17. 1861-65—-Civil War 
18. 1898—Spanish-American War 


. Columbus 
. De Soto 


. 1917—United States enters World War 
. 1918—Armistice with Germany signed 


II. Men and Events 
Reverse 


Discoverer of America 
Discoverer 


Front 


of Mississippi 


River 
Founder of Quebec—F rench 
Settled Pennsylvania 
Founder of Georgia 
Founder of Rhode Island 


3. Champlain 

4. William Penn 
5. Oglethorpe 

6. Roger Williams 
‘ 


. Cornwallis British general, surrendered 
Yorktown 

8. Wolfe British general, captured 
Quebec 

9. Lafayette French officer, American 
Revolution 


First President of U. S. 

Orator of the Revolution 

Writer of Declaration of 
Independence 

Louisiana Explored Territory 

Kentucky pioneer 

Inventor of steamboat 

Inventor of cotton gin 

Inventor of telegraph 

President of U. S. during 


10. Washington 
11. Patrick Henry 
12. Jefferson 


13. Lewis and Clark 
14. Daniel Boone 

15. Robert Fulton 
16. Eli Whitney 

17. S. F. B. Morse 
18. Lincoln 


Civil War 

19. Robert E. Lee Commander of Confederate 
forces 

20. Wilson President of U. S. during 
World War 


These lists are capable of indefinite expansion 
and variation according to the needs of the class. 
I have tried to include representative men and 
dates, not to make a comprehensive list. Local 
characters and local historic events may be added 
by the teacher. 


Group Accuracy in Arithmetic 
By Mabel J. Bourquin 
Principal, Fostoria (Ohio) Junior High School 


4 bp device here given works well in an inter- 
mediate or upper grade, especially in one where 
pupils are of about the same mentality. It is a good 
substitute for the regular study period, and is most 
effective in review problems. The class works by 
rows, a different leader in each row being appointed 
for each problem. If possible, the pupils should be 
so arranged that the rows have about the same 
strength, when matched. Problems, especially of 
the review type, are written on the board by the 
teacher, following a set of lessons involving appli- 
cation of a certain principle. The pupils all start 
together, say on problem No. 1. 

As soon as the leader has his answer, he calls at 
all the desks in his row, to check results. He can- 
not report the answer until all in the row agree on 
it. The first leader who has the correct answer 
scores, and his row begins at once on the next 
problem. The other rows must continue to work un- 
til they are agreed on the answer, before they may 
take problem No. 2. 

Sometimes, when the problems are short, it saves 
confusion to allow pupils to go on as soon as the 
first question is finished, the final goal being the 
correct answer to the whole group of questions. 
The part of the teacher is to act mainly as umpire. 
The game is likely to develop enough spirit to pro- 
duce good wholesome excitement. 

The device requires quickness and accuracy, and 
promotes team consciousness. Although there is a 
little danger of overworking the device and the sit- 
uation, it will speed up the laggard. It will auto- 
matically eliminate the shirk and the careless, for 
the class will take care of the situation themselves, 
a pressure which the most delinquent child cannot 
long withstand. 


Written English That Appeals to the 
Older Children 
By Lewis S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


HILDREN in school do not enjoy writing “com- 

positions” on subjects with which they are not 
familiar or in which they have no particular in- 
terest. For generations, however, teachers have 
been asking children to write a composition, a 
story, an essay, about India, the North Pole, Lon- 
don, coal. Children have written these composi- 
tions half-heartedly. Teachers have read them 
more or less conscientiously, or not at all, and the 
papers found their way into the waste basket or 
the stove. 

Compositions, stories, essays handled in this 
way have comparatively no value. Children can 
write them while thinking about something else, 
and teachers can read them while thinking about 
something else. It is the thought work, not the 
mechanical process, that counts. It is the work in 
which there is vital interest that instructs. Teach- 
ing is now reaching a point where unskilled and 
crude methods are no longer satisfactory to the 
parent, or even to the children in most cases. 


While the children may make no comment on school 
work that has little interest or value in its method 
of procedure, they nevertheless feel that it is not 
all that it might be. 

A few teachers have seen a vision and are press- 
ing forward to more skillful and vital methods 
than those described above. ; 

The composition period approaches in grade six, 
and the teacher has a carefully thought-out plan: 


TEACHER—Children, when people have things to 
sell, how do they let other people know about them? 

First Pupit—They may display the things in 
store windows. 

SEconD Pupit—They may go from house to 


house and show them to the people. 


THIRD PupIL—They may go along the street and 
call, for example, “Bananas, nice ripe bananas.” 
FourtH Pupit—Some people hang out signs, 


for example, “Eggs for Sale.” 


FirtH Pupir—Others may place signs in store 


windows. 


in 


TEACHER—We have here at school papers and 
Each pupil may find and be prepared 
to read and explain one or two advertisements that 


magazines. 


SrxtH Pupit—Some people have advertisements 


the paper. 


seem interesting. 



























































































































































“Health” [| Ff al als 
8 9 10 NW 
A Cross-Word |, 7 7 7 
Puzzl 
uzzie I7 18 i 
By Daniel Chase 0 21 
Chief, Physical Education 
Bureau, New York Siate 
Department of Education 
I Y Hf 
Key Words in Health 
I. Needed for growth and 
energy. 22 |23 |24 [25 WV 26 127 128 
II. What every growing child 
needs to do 10 hours of {29 30 3! 2 
each 24, 
III. A part of education that 
develops health and sports- 33 34 35 36 37 
manship. 
IV. At least one a week and (38 39 ALO 
one a day if possible. 
V. First letter of most valu- 
able thing in the world. AE] 2 
(Ask the man who has lost 
his.) 
Horizontal Vertical 
1. Young animals that walk on two legs. 1. Something to play with. 
> pe pe Agee once was. y > term used for very important organ. 
- Part of verb “to be.” 3. Pronoun. 
Ty 4 — fees ee re — > a po - ios ages it 
. A unit of weight. (abbr. . Name of well known automobile. 
13. A state. (abbr.) 7. A good place for swimming. 
14. Ourselves and our nation. 9. Something to fight if we expect to keep well. 
16, Me a we say when our weight is right for our > = sage — sometimes present in a school. 
eight. ° e way to win in a race. 
17. Good clothing for cold days. 15. A girl’s name. 
18. A great enemy of germs. 17. A name for a tone in the musical scale. 
20. What you do after running fast, if not in good 19. Canadian province. 
training. 23. How we should hold our heads. 
21. ee of determining physical or mental condi- 24, What every boy looks forward to being. 
ion. ‘ 25. What all need to do. 
22, An athletic event. : 26. An essential factor in success. 
— Up to oe do to improve. 27. A fine month for outdoor play. 

" ere : 28. Something to cross very cautiously. (abbr.) 
oy by gd Beers ea for skating 29. A fine all-round exercise. Something everyone 
35. ares A nyc saalhg ia should learn to do. 

36. Member of a football team. (abbr.) 32. be seal children must do cheerfully at home and at 
37. Boy’s nickname. Aerts 
38. Whet no one wants te be. ; p a 4 a miabbr.) 

: everage now outlawed in our country. . . . . P 
41, The best food for all children. 7 39. Abbreviation for representative of the King in 
42, Needed by people of all ages, but as necessary Ireland. . 

for young folks as are food and air. 40. Nickname of a popular American governor. 








NOTE: The solution of this puzzle will be found on page 93, but it is intended to be used only for verification. 
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(After the pupils have had an opportunity to 
look through the papers and magazines, the teach- 
er calls for volunteers to read advertisements 
which have been selected by the several pupils. 
We had advertisements of a phonograph, an auto- 
mobile, a dental cream, shoes, fruit, chickens, a 
farm, a wagon, etc.) 

TEACHER—In what ways are all these advertise- 
ments alike? 

First Pupit—All are for the purpose of inter- 
esting people in buying something. 

SEcoNnD Pupit—Most of these advertisements 
have points that interest one. 

THIRD Pupit—My advertisement mentions such 
interesting things about a phonograph that I am 
more anxious than ever to have one. 

TEACHER—Most of these advertisements are very 
carefully thought out. Many people who can write 
attractive advertisements receive large salaries. 

First Pupit—People who have something to sell 
and can write a good selling advertisement have 
an advantage over those who cannot write an ad- 
vertisement that will interest people but must hire 
someone to write it. 

SECOND Pupit—Nearly everyone has something 
at some time to sell, so we all ought to know how 
to write advertisements, 

TEACHER—Let each one of us think of something 
he has that he wishes to sell and see how persuasive 
an advertisement he can write. Each advertise- 


ment may be read to the class by the writer and 
we will try to find reasons why it almost or quite 
persuades us to buy. 






N elementary grades, where the 

plastic mind of youth is most 
impressionable, the teacher has 
every opportunity of introducing 
the young folks to the world of 
nature which surrounds them. 
Observation will lead to a lasting 
love for the things that one finds 
in the country. While only one 
out of every ten children will, 
without guidance, notice the grad- 
ual growth of buds in the spring, 
almost all will become enthusiastic 
observers of the awakening of 
plant life if wisely directed by 
their teacher. 

The drawings on this page sug- 
gest a few ways for getting chil- 
dren to become observers and lov- 
ers of plant and animal life. At- 
tractive blackboard designs, as 
well as the stimulus of public 
recognition, will be incentives. 

Figure 1 may be drawn on the 
board while the children are out, 
and covered with a sheet of paper. 
After the teacher gives her lesson, 
the drawing is disclosed and the 
eager pupils are asked to make 
their spring discoveries. 

Appropriate colors may be used 
for the initials or for the flower 
discovered. White chalk, for ex- 
ample, would be used for a crocus, 
yellow for a dandelion. 

The general plan of this draw- 
ing suggests an additional use as 
an attractive homework chart. 
The subject, date, and daily as- 
signment would be inserted. 

The upper portion of Figure 1 
may be used as an honor roll de- 
vice, by drawing additional units 
and placing the name of a single 
pupil in each space between the 
flowers. This will make a very 





The class then began work, not with displeasure 
or blank faces, or with signs of obstinacy, or a 
“What do I care?” manner. 

A real piece of work was before them—a felt 
need of learning to write a selling advertisement. 
The aim was clear and definite, and a desire to suc- 
ceed was present. The teacher kept in the back- 
ground in this class, and the pupils had done most 
of the talking in preparation for the composition 
period. Yet, over and under and around it all was 
the carefully planned preparation of the teacher, 
skillfully and wisely directing the activities of her 
pupils along the lines of (a) Attitude, (b) Habit, 
(c) Knowledge. 

The following is one of the advertisements pre- 
pared that the class decided was so persuasive as 
to bring a customer: 


For Sale! !!! 


A Columbia Bicycle for $15.00 
Color is blue, 

As good as new. 

Good strong tires, 

Has a pair of pliers 

Bright back light, 

To use at night, 

Also one in front, 

So you need not grunt 

And say it’s not good, 

Or that it’s made of wood. 
It’s a girl’s, and second hand, 
But easy to understand. 

Has a brand-new seat 


MARCH BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By* MORRIS GREENBERG 


‘FLOWERS DATE DISCOVERERS _ 


OBSERVED BY 
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That cannot be beat, 

For it is the best— 

An easy rest; 

And if you think 

All in a wink 

You would like to see 

This bicycle that belongs to mo, 
On the telephone call 243, 
And the answer shall be 

You may buy it, yes sir-ee. 

To be sure, the advertisement is long and might 
cost too much to print in a newspaper, but listen: 

First Pupit—I very much wish to sell my bicy- 
cle. Do you think I can put this advertisement in 
the paper? 

Seconp Pupir—I think it will cost you too much, 
because it is so long. 

TEACHER—What do you think we should do next 
in this connection? 

First Purit—We need to look up the cost of ad- 
vertisements in magazines and papers. 

TEACHER—Yes, let us do this for to-morrow. 
Keep the advertisements you have written and find 
how much it would cost to put them in different 
magazines and papers. 

The teacher who assigns written work to her 
pupils without a carefully thought-out plan is not 
now abreast of the best practice in teaching. Most 
of the written work of the school may be made in- 
teresting and of practical value to the children, if 
it is connected with their present needs in prepara- 
tion for situations to be faced later in life. 





attractive blackboard border. 

Figure 2 embraces a_ wider 
scope for guiding youthful curi- 
osity along wholeséme educational 
channels. Here, every natural 
phenomenon connected with the 
awakening of spring is sought. 

After a lesson on the topic 
each pupil is given a slip upon 
which desired outdoor observa- 
tions are noted. These slips are 
collected in the morning by a mon- 
itor, and the different signs, as 
well as the names, are noted in the 
appropriate columns. 

Figure 3 would be especially use- 
ful in grades where bird life is a 
topic of study, or in communities 
where birds are abundant. 

It could be made helpful in lo- 
calities where the building of 
bird houses needs encouragement 
Appropriate slogans should be sub- 
stituted for the words given, and 
the names of builders noted. 

An appropriate &nd pleasant 
color combination in Figure 1 
would be as follows: white for 
the lettering and flower centers; 
yellow for the: petals and inner 
line division; yellow-green for 
lines connecting the flower units. 

In Figure 2 use a light brown 
and white for the border units, a 
tinted yellow for the lettering, and 
a white for the straight lines. 

In Figure 3 use pink (red mixed 
with white) for the bird house, 
light green for the leaves, white 
for the lettering, and a tinted yel- 
low for the long lines. 

Of course white would be suit- 
able when colored chalks are not 
available. In such cases, the main 
lines should be made heavy, to give 
a decorative effect to the drawing. 
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How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By H. A. Webb 


George Peabody College for Teachers; author of 
“Early Steps in Science” 


| he history only of wars? Of politics? 
even the weather have a history? 

Does science history deal only with things? Is 
this statement, “A few centuries previously it was 
discovered that the air had weight,” alive, or dead? 
Did it just happen, or did somebody do it? 


VI. How MEN LEARNED ABOUT THE WEATHER 


Even primitive man was often compelled to 
change his plans for hunting, fishing, or fighting 
because of weather conditions. Men have always 
been anxious to predict, or foretell, the weather, 
and throughout the centuries certain expressions 
of weather lore have been handed down from 
grandfather to father to son in words and writ- 
ing. Some of these are but fancies, others are 
superstitions; many of them apply only to partic- 
ular localities, for there are so very many different 
kinds of weather and weather signs on the surface 
of this great globe, our earth. 

Weather Study—Are the following very old 
bits of “weather wisdom” true for your com- 
munity? 

“Evening red and morning gray, 
Will set the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 

Will bring down rain upon his head.” 

“When smoke drops a pall, the rain will soon 
fall.” 

“When the locks turn damp in the scalpshouse 
it will surely rain.’”’—American Indians. 

“If corns, wounds, and sores itch or ache more 
than usual, rain is likely to fall shortly.” 

“Rainbow in the morning, 

Shepherds take warning; ’ 
Rainbow at night, 

Shepherds’ delight.” 

“There will be good weather when the cat 
washes herself, but bad when she licks her coat 
against the grain, washes her face over her ears, 
or sits with her tail to the fire.” 

“If the cock goes crowing to bed, he’ll certainly 
rise with a watery head. 

“A bee was never caught in a shower.” 

“When flies bite greedily, expect rain.” 

Read Matthew XVI: 2, 3; Luke XII: 54. 


Or does 


Earliest Scientific Weather Observers 


The science of weather is called meteorology, 
from Greek words meaning “things in the air.” 
Men who study weather scientifically are called 
meteorologists. 

Ptolemy, the great Egyptian mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who lived in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, studied and ex- 
plained the colors of the rising and setting sun, 
and why the su# and moon appear so large near 
the horizon. . 


Scientific Inquiry—What causes the colors of 
the rising and setting sun? Why do the sun and 
moon appear so large near the horizon? 

Biographical Study—What was the “Ptolemaic 
theory” explaining the movement of sun, moon, 

and stars from the eastern to the western horizon? 
Did Ptolemy teach that the sun, of the earth, 
was the center of things? 

Find a copy of Ptolemy’s “Map of the Earth.” 
How far north, south, east and west from Alex- 
andria, his home, did his knowledge extend? Did 
he believe the earth was round, or flat? 

About the year 1000 A. D., an Arabian mathe- 
matician, Abu Ali Al-Hazan, showed the cause of 
morning and evening twilight as being the 
bending of the sun’s rays in the air. In 1250 A. 


D., Vitellio, an Italian, correctly explained the 
cause of the rainbow, which for all time had been 
a source of amazement and superstition to all 
people. 

Scientific Inquiry—What is the true explana- 
tion of the rainbow? 


Weather Instruments 
THE THERMOMETER 


In 1607 one of the most famous philosophers and 
experimenters of all time, Galilei Galileo, of Pisa, 
Italy, invented the most useful instrument for 
keeping track of the weather. Its name, the ther- 
mometer, comes from two Greek words meaning 
“to measure warmth.” At first it was only a 
glass bulb connected with a glass tube, dipping 
into colored water. Sanctorius, a physician, in 
1611 made the first practical use of it in diagnosing 
fevers. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand 
II, a monarch who loved science rather than splen- 
dor, was the first to seal a thermometer at the top. 
He used alcohol as the liquid to keep his thermome- 
ter from freezing. 

Daniel Fahrenheit, a German, was manufactur- 
ing thermometers for sale in 1714. He used mer- 
cury as the liquid. He invented a scale all his 
own, calling the lowest temperature he could ob- 
tain with snow and salt zero, and the temperature 
of the human body (as he measured it) 100 de- 
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grees. In 1742 Anders Celsius, an Italian, pro- 
posed the freezing and boiling points of water as 
the 0 degree and 100 degree points. 


Home and Industry Inquiry—What are some 
of the important temperature points of house- 
hold industrial processes? For example, at what 
point does air liquefy? Mercury freeze? Al- 
cohol freeze? At what point does a mixture of 
one-third alcohol and two-thirds water in an au- 
tomobile radiator freeze? 

How cold is “cold storage?” What is the cor- 
rect temperature for a refrigerator? How warm 
should a schoolroom be in winter? What is the 
“normal temperature” of the human body? In- 
cubator temperature for hatching eggs? Pasteur- 
izing temperature for milk? Best temperature 
for making fondant? Hard candy? For bak- 
ing custards? Cake? Biscuit? 

At what temperature does lead melt? Gold? 
Iron? What is the temperature of a Mazda lamp 
filament? 

What was the coldest day that has occurred in 
your community during the past several years? 
The warmest day? 


THE BAROMETER 


“Barometer” is made from Greek words meaning 
“to measure pressure.” Before Galileo’s time all 
philosophers had. firmly declared, “Nature abhors 
a vacuum.” They believed some terrible catas- 
trophe would happen if a vacuum should acci- 
dentally occur. Galileo, observing that a suction 
pump would raise water only 33 feet, modified the 
statement thus: “Nature abhors a vacuum, but not 
above 33 feet.” He called the attention of his 
pupil, Evangelista Torricelli, to the problem, and 
asked him to find the explanation. 

Torricelli reasoned that the air pressing on the 
surface of the water in a well pushed it up the 
pipe. No one before him believed that the air 
had any weight. Torricelli reasoned further that 
if the air could hold up 33 feet of water, it should 
hold up approximately 30 inches of mercury in a 


tube, since mercury is 13.6 times as heavy as 
water. In 1643 he tried the experiment, and found 
that his predictions were true. To this day the 
space at the top of a barometer tube is called a 
“Torricellian vacuum.” 


Biographical Study.—Learn of the famous dis- 
coveries made by Galilei Galileo (1564-1643). 
Even as a boy, he made ingenious toy machines. 
What did he learn from a swinging lamp in a 
church at Pisa? What experiments did he make 
at the famous Leaning Tower of Pisa? What 
did he discover with his first crude telescope? 

What were the main events in Evangelista 
Torricelli’s life? 


First Uses of the Barometer—In 1648 Blaise 
Pascal, a Frenchman, determined to prove whether 
or not the air near the ground was squeezed by 
the weight of the air above. He arranged to have 
his brother-in-law, Florin Perier, who lived in 
south central France near the mountain Puy-de- 
Dome carry a barometer to its top. Standing 
there, he could see and be seen from a monastery 
in the valley, where he had left another barometer 
with a friendly monk. Perier signaled by waving 
his arms, then each of them read the height of the 
mercury in his tube. Pascal was delighted to learn 
from his brother-in-law that the mercury was more 
than an inch lower at the summit of the Puy-de- 
Dome than in the valley. This experiment proved 
for the first time that air grows thinner with alti- 
tude. 

Pascal continued experiments with his barometers 
in various high buildings of Paris, such as Notre 
Dame Cathedral. The fall of the mercury column 
as he climbed into the towers could be easily 
measured. 


_ Picture Study.—ecure a picture of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa. Of Notre Dame, in Paris. 

Geography Study.—Locate the mountain Puy- 
de-Dome on a physical map of France. What 
can you find seat the geological formation in 
this region? 

Robert Boyle, an English scholar and theologian, 
first suggested about 1690 that the differences in 
air pressure day by day might bear some relation 
to the weather. Men then began to observe weather 
and air pressure more carefully, and in half a 
century collected enough data to prove the relation. 
Jean André Deluc in 1772 published a book of rules 
for predicting the weather by the barometer. 


Biographical Study—Learn more of the life 
and discoveries of Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), the 
“bewitched boy” who never went to school; of 
Robert Boyle (1627-1691), the seventh son and 
fourteenth child of an English earl, who discov- 
ered how sound travels through air, and gave 
liberally to missions; of Jean André Deluc (1727- 
1817), a Swiss, who was “reader to the Queen 
Charlotte of England” for 44 years. 


THE HYGROMETER 


In Greek, this word means “to measure moist- 
ure.” The instrument was invented by Horace de 
Saussure, a Swiss physicist and mountain climber. 
As he climbed the Alpine heights, he carried so 
many instruments that he looked like a_peddler. 
There were thermometers to test temperatures and 
the boiling point of water on the mountain tops. 
There were barometers to measure air pressure, 
instruments to determine accurately the strength 
of the sunshine, the blueness of the sky, the clear- 
ness of the air and its composition. When he went 
into the valleys, he sunk his thermometers to the 
bottoms of rivers and lakes. 

De Saussure discovered in 1782 that a human 
hair shortened in moist air and lengthened in dry 
air in a reliable fashion. He attached a pointer 
to the hair, and constructed a scale measuring the 
invisible moisture, or humidity, in the atmosphere. 
There are other ways of measuring humidity, but 
this was the first. 


THE ANEMOMETER 


The beginning of the anemometer (Greek: “to 
measure wind”) was a flat swinging tablet devised 
about 1667 by Sir Christopher Wren, famous Eng- 
lish architect. It hung straight only when there 
was no breeze, and slanted at an increasing angle 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Doing Things with Pulp 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


ANY teachers use paper pulp in making topo- 

graphical maps. Such pulp is usually made 
by tearing up old newspapers into bits and soak- 
ing them in cold water to which dissolved glue has 
been added. This is stirred several times a day, 
and after three days is ready for use. It may be 
molded as desired, and when dry takes watercolor 
paints. 

Teachers living in localities where the pulp and 
paper making industries are carried on can, by a 
visit to the mill, usually get pulp in different colors, 
ready-made. When colored paper is manufactured, 
the pulp in the large vats (or beaters) is beauti- 
fully colored. In a paper mill which the writer 
had an opportunity to visit, a row of beaters, each 
filled with a churning mass of pulp, was a sight 
worth seeing. A foreman was adding dye to the 
mass—a different color to each beater, a vivid red, 
a deep blue, pink, yellow, etc. Such pulp, if covered 
with a damp cloth and stored in the basement, 
keeps moist and workable for some time. 

Blocks for the small children, made from pulp 
and thoroughly dried, are very attractive. If made 
in solar spectrum colors, they are also instructive. 

A map of the school district is a pleasing novelty. 
A piece of heavy cardboard is the foundation. On 
this a map of the district is sketched on a scale of 
five inches to the mile. From a county map the 
children may ascertain the boundary lines of each 
farm in the district. Cover the map with a thin 
layer of dark-green pulp, and when this has dried 
draw the boundary lines of the farms with pen 
and ink. A large stream may be represented by 
light-blue pulp, concrete roads by grey pulp, and 
dirt roads by brown pulp. The number of farms 
are then divided among the pupils of the class. It 
devolves upon them to ascertain on which part of 
the farm the buildings are located, and whether or 
not there is a silo. 

The next phase of the work is the one the chil- 
dren will enjoy most. Tiny buildings are fashioned 
of pulp—a red barn, a gray or red silo (depending 
upon whether the silo is of concrete or wood), and 
a house of the required color. Homes made of 
white pulp could be painted any color. When they 
are ready to be placed in position a bit of glue 
anchors them securely. 

The buildings must necessarily be very small so 
as not to be too much out of proportion to the size 
of the farm. The names of the land-owners to- 
gether with the number of acres each farm contains 
and other data should be written in ink on the 
respective farms. 

As the pulp molds very nicely into any desired 
shape, it is easy to work with. Drying as it does 
to feather-lightness, the finished map is not at all 
unwieldly and makes a unique exhibit at school or 
county fairs. 

Many other uses will suggest themselves to 
teachers once they begin to work with pulp—minia- 
ture globes, balls, cubes, blocks, and a variety of 
articles. . 

In the manufacture of paper, watery pulp is made 
to flow over an endless belt of wire cloth which 
lets the water through, and by an oscillating mo- 
tion causes the fibers of pulp to interlace. The 
sheets of pulp are dried between felts; this gives 
the pulp a pebbled surface. In the process of man- 
ufacture some of the sheets of pulp are torn or 
otherwise damaged. 

Such damaged sheets can be obtained at a very 
small outlay and you will find a great variety of 
uses for them. The rough surface takes crayon 
and water-colors beautifully and is excellent® for 
busy work. At Easter time it may be used for 
fashioning bunnies, eggs, baskets, etc., and it also 
may be used for the making of dainty May baskets. 
It is especially desirable at Christmas, as it makes 
up into the daintiest little gifts, such as back- 
grounds for calendar pads, match scratchers, hair- 
pin boxes, hair receivers, handkerchief boxes, 
covers for Christmas booklets, and many other ar- 
ticles which the teacher’s ingenuity will suggest. 
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Christmas seals, stickers, holly paper and ribbon 
will help to make the above articles attractive 
enough for the children to give to their parents 
and to their schoolmates. 


Opening Exercises for March 


By’ Mamie Thomson Johnson 


Nature Discussions 


Discuss changes in the length of days. Is there 
as much snow as there has been? Discuss all 
the things that tell us spring is coming. What 
changes do you observe in maples, willows and 
other trees? Place twigs in water in schoolroom 
and watch for opening of flower buds and leaf 
buds. 

Discuss a rain storm. How does the rain come 
down? What does it do when it reaches the 
ground, the roof or the walk? Mention various 
uses of rain water. Tell the story of a drop of 
rain. How many different forms of water are 
there? Ice, snow, frost, hail, vapor, “hard’’ and 
“soft” water. 

Discuss the return of the birds. Which birds 
came first? Who saw the first robin? When and 
where was it? Why would it be worth while to 
start a bird calendar? What items should be re- 
corded? Whom shall we appoint to keep the cal- 
endar? How many different kinds of woodpecker 
do you recognize? Of what value are these birds 
to men? How can you tell the redheaded wood- 
pecker from others? 

Do you know where these woodpeckers make 
their nests? Have you noticed these birds storing 
nuts and acorns for the winter? Have you ever 
noticed them drumming? How do they do it? Do 
you know the flicker when you see it? What other 
bird does it resemble more than a woodpecker? 
How can you tell the flicker from a meadow-lark? 
Have you ever heard the flicker called by other 
names? 

Describe simple experiments that can be made 
with seeds and seedlings. Do you know how to 
grow them between blotters or cloth or in sand? 
Why should seeds be tested? Describe various 
methods of testing corn. What plans should now 
be made for garden work? Discuss plans for 
building hotbeds or cold frames. 

Seasonable poems will be found in The Year’s 
Entertainments or in the four volumes of Required 
Poems, all published by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 


Character 


“We are the sum of all our thoughts.” 
“There is no act, however trivial, but has its 
train of consequences on our character.” 
“Our characters cannot be essentially injured 
except by our own acts.” 
“Sow a thought and reap an act, 
Sow an act and reap a habit; 
Sow a habit and reap a character; 
Sow a character and reap a destiny.” 
“Every action of our lives touches on some chord 
that will vibrate in eternity.” 
“Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat.” 


“Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise; 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes.” 


Mention some people you know who have beauti- 
ful characters. How do you suppose they got 
them? Can you show that everything we do helps 
to make our characters? Why is a good character 
one’s most valuable asset? Would you rather 
trust a man who has a great deal of money but 
poor character or a poor man with good character? 

How will hatred, jealousy, evil thoughts, anger 
or peevishness affect one’s character? How may 


we use our school life to best advantage in forming 
our characters? Mention some people whom you 
have read about in books or stories that have good 
characters, 

(Read or tell the story of “The Happy-Faced Boy,” 
page 171 in Sindelar’s Morning Exercises for All 
the Year.) 


Picture Talks 


The following pictures may be used: Brittany 
Sheep, Oxen Plowing, and The Horse Fair, all by 
Rosa Bonheur; Squirrels (Piper and Nutcracker), 
Shoeing the Bay Mare, Red Deer of Chillingham, 
and A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society, all by Landseer. 

(Picture may be held in such a way that chil- 
dren cannot read the title. Questions relating to 
the picture are asked and children are required to 
tell what the picture tells them and whether they 
like it or not. After discussion, ask them to suggest 
a title. They may also try to decide who was the 
artist.) 


Current Events 


What events of national importance have oc- 
curred this month? Why is March 4 an important 
date? What is Inauguration Day? How did this 
date happen to be chosen? Read or tell “How a 
President is Inaugurated.” (See “Our Holidays” 
Retold from St. Nicholas.) Read accounts of prep- 
arations for the inauguration of President Coolidge. 

Discuss other events of importance in state or 
nation. 

Discuss recent discoveries or inventions. 

Discuss radio progress and programs. Show in 
how many ways the radio is of benefit to farmers. 


Songs for the School 


“Hail! Columbia,” “The Flag of the Union For- 
ever,’ “America” and “Spring is Coming” (Uncle 
Sam’s School Songs). 

“Flower Day,” “In the Springtime,” “Easter,” 
and “What Does Little Birdie Say” (Songs in 
Season). 

“The Daisy” (American School Songs). 

“Winter, Adieu!” “The Ash Grove,” “The Oak- 
Tree,” and “Come, Birds” (The Everyday Song 
Book). 

“Keller’s American Hymn,” “Waiting to Grow,” 
“The Patriots,” and “Woodman, Spare That Tree” 
(The Golden Book of Favorite Songs). 

“The Story of a Seed,” “Bob White,” “Frogs at 
School,” “Spring,” “Pussy Willow,” and “March 
Wind” (Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. III.) 

“Springtime Sea” and “Spring at the Door” 
(Churchill-Grindell, Book IV). 

“Daffodil Ladies,” “Lady Spring,” “The Pussy 
Willow,” “March Wind’s Secrets,” “Springtime” 
and “Robin’s Return” (Churchill-Grindell, Book V). 


Study of a Penny 


(These questions and others will be found in 
Thomas E. Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools, 
F. A. Owen Publisring Co.) 

1. Why does a penny suggest a perfume? (/t 
is a scent.) 

2. What tropical fruit may be found on it? (A 
date.) 

3. Find part of a cabbage. (Head.) 

4, Find an article of defence. (Shield.) 

. What part of a hill can you find? (The brow.) 
. Find the covering of a bird. (Feathers.) 

. Find the largest part of a river. (Mouth.) 
Find a flower. (Tulips—Two lips.) 

. What is a sign of fame? (A laurel wreath.) 

10. Find a weapon of warfare. (An arrow or 
spear.) 


O WIA 


March Birthdays 


Alexander Graham Bell, born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, March 3, 1847. What convenience in every- 
day use was invented by Alexander Graham Bell? 
Tell the story of the way the telephone was in- 
vented. Explain the principle on which the tele- 
phone works. Can you describe the duties of a 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


The Plant on the Window Sill 


A — brown pot with marks of the 
oam, 
And a gay little plant above, 
While beyond are the lights and the 
sounds of a home 
And the sheltering sense of its 


ove. 
There may be deep sorrow, there 
may be grim pain, 
Behind that staunch little flower, 
But it looks bravely out through 
the snows and the rain, 
To the ultimate sunlit hour. 


It dares to challenge each threat- 
‘ning despair; 
It strengthens each faltering will; 
A sure panacea for every known 
care,— 
A plant on the window sill! 
For a humble home roof does not 
limit Love’s power, 
Nor simplicity lessen its scope, 
And the hearts that can treasure 
one gay little flower 
Dwell secure in the Gardens of 


Hope! 
Francesca Miller. 
Self-Reverence 
At the very outset of your career 


you can make no better resolution 
than that whatever happens to you 
you will stand well with yourself, that 
you will never forfeit your self- 
respect or confidence in yourself. Re- 
solve that you are going to have the 
good opinion of one person in the 
world, anyway—yourself. When you 
form "such a determination you form 
an alliance with your God, your Mak- 
er, for your real self, the truth of your 
being, is God. 

We are told that there was a holy 
place behind the veil in the Temple 
too sacred for anyone except the high 
priest to enter, and even he was 
permitted there but once a year. 
There is a sacred place in every hu- 
man being where divinity dwells, and 
we should guard this temple as in- 
finitely more sacred than life itself. 
Here is where purity and peace, love 
and justice are enshrined; where all 
that is beautiful and sacred in our 
lives dwells. Can we afford to dese- 
crate this holy of holies by allowing 
evil to enter and work destruction? 
With this holy of holies held sacred, 
we are everything; with it desecrated 
we are nothing. 

When you go back on yourself you 
mar this sacred temple, and nobody 
else can help you build it as it was be- 
fore. If you have lost your self- 
respect, your life structure is weaken- 
ed, the very foundation stone is gone. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


No one who does not enjoy work 
can truly enjoy anything else.—Ray- 
mond. 


“May every soul that touches thine, 

Be it the slightest contact, get 
therefrom some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit 
of courage 

i Bs the darkening sky, one gleam of 
aith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter sky beyond 
the gathering mist 

To make this life worth while 

And heaven a surer heritage.” 


From the lowest depth there is a 
path to the loftiest height.—Carlyle. 


Stroke ye here an’ stroke ye there, 
Smooth the world and keep it quiet; 
Folks are like to Tabby’s tail— 

Ye canna pu’ her backwards by it. 


Stroke ye here an’ stroke ye there, 
Folks will stan’ a deal’ o’ stroken’; 
A wee bit crumb that’s swallowed 
wrang 
Gar ye _* a deal o’ chokin’. 
Charles McIlvaine. 


He that respects himself is safe 
from others; he wears a coat of mail 
that none can pierce.—Longfellow. 
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Hans C. Olsen, New York City, wrote: 


“Promptly and 
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with the utmost fairness and sympathy, the T. C. U. 
twice has met claims due me on account of illness. All 
my experience with the T. C. U. has amply verified every 


confidence I have always had with the company. 
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Spring 
By Mildred E. Marcy 


CHARACTERS 


MoTHER NATURE 
A MAIDEN 
FAIRIES 
SUNSHINE 
DROPLET 
RAINBOW 
BROWNIES 
MEXIOFELLER 
KENNOPIBBOLY 
PUNCHINELLO 


COSTUMES 


Mother Nature may wear a long, 
flowing green (or drab) gown. She 
carries a calendar. 

The Maiden wears a white dress and 
carries a dainty bonnet in which are 
some early spring flowers. 

Fairies are dressed in flounced fairy 
costumes; Sunshine in a bright yellow, 
Droplet in some sparkling silvery ef- 
fect (tinsel), Rainbow in many broad, 
soft-colored stripes or in bright blue, 
with a scarf or sash of numerous clear 
soft colors. Droplet carries a wand; 
Rainbow, a small bottle. 

Brownies wear the usual Brownie 
costume — brown cambric suits and 
pointed caps. 


PROPERTIES 

Flowers: Two crocuses, pink and 
lavender, and one daffodil of crepe pa- 
per, made on flexible wire foundations, 
about two feet in diameter, are con- 
cealed in the form of buds behind the 
moss and shrubs. Each has an invis- 
ible loop of wire or thread at its cen- 
ter by which it may be lifted and 
hooked on a branch with a wand. The 
stems are single strips of crepe paper. 

Toadstool: A toadstool may be made 
by covering an umbrella with tan cloth 
or crepe paper and building a broad 
base about its handle. 


SCENE 
In Dwarfland, among hidden Spring 
Flowers. Boughs and trees, stones and 
moss are arranged to give an out-of- 
door scene. 


THE DIALOGUE 

(Enter Mother Nature in a reflective 
mood, with calendar.) 

MoTHER NATURE—Let me see. How 
long have the blustering Winds and 
their friends been playing? I allowed 
North Wind to begin his fun about the 
first of December. He and East Wind 
have taken turns for some time. (Smil- 
ing.) Yes, I say they have taken 
turns, because they could never play 
in the same place at the same time. I 
guess they did not get lonesome, though, 
because Jack Frost or Snowflake played 
with them most of the time. It makes 
me laugh sometimes when I think of 
the boldness of those fellows. The 
first thing Jack Frost did was to 
kiss little Miss Maple-leaf. How she 
blushed! On the other hand, it makes 
me sad to think of the harm they do. 
When North Wind and East Wind 
were quarreling last January about 
which should play here, and North 
Wind won, the first thing he did was 
to blow the Joneses’ front door open and 
push Mrs. Jones’s choice jardiniere to 
the floor so that it broke into a hun- 
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dred pieces. Mrs. Jones felt so badly 
about it! And East Wind was so—! 
but then, I must not complain. They 
do not mean to be naughty. It is just 
their way. Moreover, it is the twenty- 
third of March and time for them to 
leave, so I shall call my Spring Fair- 
ies. They make everything happy, the 
dainty helpers. Come, Sunshine, Drop- 
let, and Rainbow, come! (Enter Sun- 
shine and Droplet.) Where is Rain- 
bow? 

SuNSHINE—Oh, she is coming, Moth- 
er Nature. 

(Enter Rainbow, with bottle of mag- 
ie dye.) 

DropLeT—Yes, here she is. 

MoTHER NATuRE—I have called you 
together to tell you that it is time for 
your blustering brothers to leave, and 
time for you to begin your pleasant 
work. Crocus and Daffodil are still 
asleep, so you must waken them and 
help them to get up and dress. I want 
them to appear in their very best at- 
tire. You must also help Foliage and 
Grass. Rainbow, I hope you will make 
their countenances as beautiful as pos- 


Punchinello 





ecitations, Songs and Plays 


sister is up already; you must come, too. 
(Enter Sunshine, Rainbow follow- 
ing.) 
RAINBOW— . 
And now, from this bottle, magic 
color will flow, 
And each flower that drinks it 
will beam and will glow. 


(Goes to Daffodil. Pours in bud a 
few drops of liquid from bottle. Sun- 
shine and Rainbow dance about.) 


Sup this sweet liquid, 
Dear Daffydowndilly, 
That your heart may be gold 
And as bright as a lily. 


(Sunshine opens the bud. Rainbow 
goes to Crocus and drops liquid into 
the bud.) 


Please do drink this magic dye, 
My little Crocus dear; 
A beautiful pink to your face will 
fly 
So flattering words you'll hear. 
(Sunshine opens Crocus bud. Rain- 
bow goes to second Crocus and drops 
liquid into bud.) 
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(Exit Mother Nature.) 

SUNSHINE—Oh, aren’t you glad that 
Mother Nature is letting us play so 
soon? 


DroPpLET—Yes, I have been anxious 
for her to call. 

SUNSHINE (looking about)—We cer- 
tainly have a great deal of work to do. 
Jack Frost has done much mischief— 
he plays so many pranks. But I must 
let Droplet do her work first. 


RaInBsow—If you go, I must go, too. 
(Exit Sunshine and Rainbow. Droplet 
goes to Daffodil.) 


DROPLET — Come, Daffydowndilly; 
Mother Nature wants me to wake you. 
(Lifts flower, with wand.) Does it 
seem as if you have been sleeping very 
long? (Goes to first Crocus.) Come, 
Crocus dear; it is time for you to get 
up. (Goes to second Crocus.) Your 





My little Crocus dear, 

You'll cheer all mortals as they 
pass by, 
For in lavender you will appear. 
(Sunshine opens second Crocus bud. 
Sunshine, Rainbow, and Droplet take 
hold of hands and dance about. A 
drill may be used.) 


SUNSHINE, RAINBOW, AND DROPLET 
—We have finished our work here, so 
now we must go and find out what 
Mother Nature wants to do to-morrow. 


(Exit. Lights are turned off to give 
a night scene. Enter Brownies. Mex- 
tofeller goes to toadstool and motions 
for the others to follow.) 


MEXIOFELLER — See! Some work 
Mother Nature’s Fairies have done. 
Come, Punchinello and Kennopibboly. 
(All huddle about the toadstool.) 





Pray, what shall be our fun, this night? 
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KENNOPIBBOLY—Our fun? Yea, it 


must be pranks. 
PUNCHINELLO (gayly and boister- 
ously) — 
Yo!-ho! 
The night is dark, 
And we’re here on a lark. 

MEXIOFELLER AND KENNOPIBBOLY — 
Hush! 

KENNOPIBBOLY—It is yet early, so 
let it be still, lest Droplet might hear 
us and return. She often comes at 
night. 

MEXIOFELLER—Let us put our minds 
to work.. 

PUNCHINELLO— 

Mexi says he wants to think, 
But all I want to do is wink. 


KENNOPIBBOLY—Could we do some- 
thing to make the Fairies believe that 
Jack Frost has been here? 


MEXIOFELLER—Yea, we could. We'll 
make the leaves droop. Thou wilt not 
let Crocus go to sleep, but make her 
petals fall. Take care in thy fun. 
Harm them not seriously. (Punchi- 
nello goes to first Crocus, Mexiofeller 
to second, and Kennopibboly to Daffo- 
dil. They carefully bend down the pet- 
als, making the flowers look wilted.) 

PUNCHINELLO (to Crocus)—Ho-ho, 
how are you, Crocussoundsilly? (Fin- 
ishes work before Mexiofeller and Ken- 
nopibboly -do theirs, and goes to Daf- 
fodil.) 

Oh, Daffydowndilly, 
You look so silly. 

KENNOPIBBOLY (sings)-— 

Ah, who comes here? 
Punchinello, little fellow; 

Ah, who comes here? 
Punchinell, my little dear. 

(Mexiofeller joins him and Punchi- 
nello “acts funny”’—stands on head, 
turns somersaults, etc.) 

What can he do, 
Punchinello, little fellow? 
We'll do it too, 
Punchinell, my little dear. 

(Mewiofeller and Kennopibboly hum 
or whistle the tune and “act funny” al- 
so. Fairies dance in with sparklers. 
If sparklers are not available, flash- 
lights may be used. Brownies scatter 
and hide among flowers and behind 
toadstool, while Fairies go through a 
drill.) 

SUNSHINE—Oh, Jack Frost has been 
here and has nipped our Flower friends. 

DROPLET (spying Punchinello)— 
Here’s Punchinello. He did it instead 
of Jack Frost. 

RAINBOW (spying Kennopibboly and 
Mexiofeller)—Yes, here are Kennopib- 
boly and Mexiofeller, too. 


SUNSHINE — You naughty, naughty 
fellows! 


PUNCHINELLO— 
A while ago we were having 
some fun, 
But when you came you made us 
run. 


KENNOPIBBOLY (sings to tune of 
“Mulberry Bush”)— 

Oh, do you know the Violet maids, 
The Violet maids, the Violet maids, 
Oh, do you know the Violet maids, 
That live in Meadowvale? 

FAIRIES (sing to same tune)— 
Oh, yes, we know the Violet maids, 
The Violet maids, the Violet maids, 
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Put yourself 
in her place 


NITA PETTI- 
BONE, author of 
the great new novel, 
“The Bitter Country,” 
was a country school 
teacher. Her school 
was in a backwoods 
community of the great 
Northwest. The houses 
were rude; thesalmon- 
packers and lumber- 
men worthy folk, but 
rude too. There was 
no stir of life to 
quicken the imagination—no crowds, no 
lights, no theatres, music, commerce or play. 
Only the great trees ringing the hamlet, the 
river running away from that place to gain 
the open sea, and at night—the dark. 
Could imagination grow in such sur- 
roundings? Could it create? Or would it 
be bludgeoned by a dull life into dullness? 
Could she—this country school teacher— 
learn how to write when she was thousands 
of miles from the centers of learning? Or 
must she go without professional guidance 
and instruction, and miserably fail? 


ANITA PETTIBONE 
Author of 
“The Bitter Country” 





Sells her first novel 


To these questions, the success of ‘The 
Bitter Country” makes a splendid answer. 
This novel has just been published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The advance sale 
alone was greater than that which the work 
of new novelists ordinarily obtains. And 
now the critics everywhere are hailing Anita 
Pettibone as a “discovery.” 

How did she accomplish it? 

Miss Pettibone signed a coupon similar to 
the one appearing at the bottom of this an- 
nouncement. By return mail she received 
the Creative Test by means of which the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship helps the 
ambitious to find out whether they stand a 
chance for success as writers. Miss Petti- 
bone filled out this Creative Test, and the 
educational authorities of the Institute ex- 
amined and graded her replies. So far she 
had incurred no cost, no obligation. 

Because she passed the Test satisfactorily, 
Miss Pettibone was invited to enroll for 
training by the Institute. Her instructors 
were in Hollywood; by that time, she was 
working in a department store in Spokane. 
She was still far from the Institute, but 
home study and the use of the mails enabled 
her to obtain the professional guidance 
needed to put her on the road to success. 


Famous almost overnight 


When her novel was written, the Story 
Sales Department of the Palmer Institute 
placed it with Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Publication, fame, success followed. 


That’s all there was to it. That’s all 
there is to it in the case of many other suc- 
cessful writers of today, whose careers can 
be dated from the time when they sent for 
the Creative Test. 


Write for Free Creative Test 


Put yourself in Miss Pettibone’s place. Are you 
far from the seats of learning? Is your occupation 
seemingly dull? Is your life apparently without 
color and movement? But 
do you feel that, given the 
opportunity, you, too, might 
become a writer? 

Then send for the Crea- 
tive Test—the same test 
that meant so much to Miss 
Pettibone. We'll be glad 
to send it to you free, along 
with a copy of our 96-page 
book, ““The New Road to 
Authorship.” It may help 
you more than you imagine. 

















PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP . 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-Q, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a cony of 
your Creative Test, your 96-page , “The New Road 
to Authorship,’’ and full details of the Palmer Scholar- 
ship Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholarships 
annually. I am most interested in— 
OD Short Story Writing 
Photoplay Writing 
English Expression 
Business Letter Writing 


Name. 





Address. 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
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Entertainment—Continued 








Oh, yes, we know the Violet maids, 
That live in Meadowvale. 
BROWNIES (sing to same tune)— 

Can you show us where is Mead- 
owvale, 

Meadowvale, Meadowvale? 

Can you show us where is Mead- 
owvale, 

For that’s where we long to be. 


FAIRIES (sing to same tune)— 
We could show you where is 
Meadowvale, 
Meadowvale, Meadowvale; 
But we’ll not show you Meadow- 
vale, 
For you would do more mischief. 
(Brownies exit. Fairies begin to ar- 
range flowers correctly, conversing. 
Enter Mother Nature. Mother Nature 
and Fairies sing “Pippa’s Song,” 
found in “The Laurel Music Reader,” 
C. Birchard Company, Boston, 
Mass.; or it may be obtained in sheet 
music form under the title “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” from Arthur 
Schmidt Co., 8 West 40th St., New 
York.) 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
Browning. 
MoTHER NATURE—Indeed, you have 
done your work well. 


(Exit. Enter the Maiden.) 


MAIDEN (sings) “Welcome, Sweet 
Springtime,” found in “The Gray Book 
of Favorite Songs,” to be had from F. 
A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; or if desired, any other 
suitable spring song may be substituted. 
Note: The playlet may be made longer, 


if necessary, by the addition of more Fairy 
dances and Brownie drills. 


Since We Got the Radio 
By Bess Foster Smith 


Mother comes in from the kitchen, 

Grandma tiptoes down the stair, 
Father has to leave his paper, 

For there’s something in the air; 
It is music from Calgary, 

Or a speech from K. G. O. 
There’s nothing done at our house 
Since we got the radio. 


Sister used to have a fellow 

Come and take her for a stroll, 
Brother came in after midnight 
From the Club or Metropole; 
Now there’s no one goes out evenings, 
Even to the picture show— 
They are all on tap at our house, 
Since we got the radio. 


But there’s only just one trouble 
At our happy domicile,— 

Just as Mother likes the music, 
Father goes and turns the dial; 
Sis likes hers a little jazzy, 
Grandma likes the old songs so— 
And we’re all a-dyin’ to run it, 
Since we got the radio. 


Flying Kites 
By Bertha Pownall 


Of all the things I like to do, 
A-flying kites is best; 

First you unwind a string or two, 
And the wind helps do the rest. 


And then you watch it fly away, 

Up higher than houses and trees, 
And you wish you could go along some 
day, 
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Your children need a hot lunch: - 
and this new idea 
will help you give it to them! 


HAT teacher doesn’t want to 

give her children a hot lunch! 
Perhaps you haven’t had the 
equipment or time necessary. Per- 
haps you have thought it too 
dificult an undertaking. Yet the 
problem remains. 


So many children today are 
undernourished — or improperly 
nourished. You know the kind of 
lunches they bring to school! And 
even the best cold lunch is not 
adequate in cold weather. You see 
the results in their classwork, their 
health, their dispositions. You 
yourself would like the comfort of a 
warm noontime meal, wouldn’t you? 


You can turn the cold lunch into 
an appetizing, nourishing repast— 
with very little cost or trouble. 
How? Simply by the addition of a 
steaming hot dish to the usual 
sandwiches and other standbys. A 
delicious hot drink that makes all 
the difference in the world! 

This idea is practical 

The installation of this hot lunch 
idea has proved of untold benefit in 
other schools. Even if you lack 
equipment ... if your children 
are too small to undertake the 
preparation of even a simple meal 

. . this idea is practical. Make 
Instant Postum, prepared with 
hot milk instead of the usual boil- 
ing water, the backbone of your 
school lunch! 

Instant Postum is a fine, soluble 


powder made of whole eer 
wheat and bran, oo 





the golden grain! Prepared with hot 
milk it is a complete and perfect 
food for children. Think! They get 
all the nourishment of milk, plus 
Postum—fine, wholesome wheat. 
They get invigorating warmth, the 
warmth which changes the whole 
character of a cold, cheerless lunch. 
And this is a drink they like imme- 
diately—even those who abhor 
milk — because it has the rich, ap- 
petizing flavor of Postum. 


It costs little—and is so easy to 
prepare. We want you to know 
more about it. 


Accept this free offer 

To acquaint you with the merits 
of Instant Postum for the school 
lunch, we are making a special 
offer. We will send you, free, a 
50-cup tin for test purposes, if re- 
quested by your principal. And 
we also will send an enlightening 
booklet we have prepared, giving 
you a complete plan for starting a 
hot lunch in your school. It will 
tell you the little equipment neces- 
sary, and the various ways and 
means of putting the hot lunch into 
effect—ways proved and tested by 
practical experience. 

Here is your opportunity to per- 
form a truly great service. The hot 
lunch is practical, and you will be 
agreeably surprised at the bene- 
ficial effect on your children. Have 
your principal sign the coupon— 
and mail it in today! 


—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





roasted to bring out 











And be carried away by the breeze. 
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the full, rich flavor of Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N. Y. 
sitet Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to 
25,P.C.Co. ; .  s r’ ; - s 
earnest ee School Principals in connection with your school lunch plan. 

Postum is one of the Post Health N: 
Products, which include also AME ..2-20-eenenverenenes 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Dou- ’ 
ble-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s SS SE Se eee 
Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Street........... 
Postum, madein the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest City St: 
drinks in the world to prepare. DO re tate 
Postum Cerealis also easy to make, ee = 








but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Bird-Time 
By Maude Wood Henry 


When grosbeaks whistle up the dawn, 
And robins hop upon the lawn, 

And flickers stroll about the ground, 
Or on the air their tattoos sound, 
You know that March is marching on, 
And winter time will soon be gone. 


And when the air is all astir, 

And everywhere are wings awhir, 

As birds go dashing ’cross the sky, 
You know as they go streaking by 
With feathers, bits of cloth and string, 
That it is building time and spring. 


When apple trees distill perfume, 
When nests are hid by leaf and bloom, 
And the old bird house once again 

Is tenanted by Jenny Wren, 

You know housekeeping is in swing 
In all the new-built homes of spring. 


When awkward baby Speckle-breast 

Comes forth from Madam Robin’s nest, 

And warblers, with their liquid gush, 

Give joy to day, and wood-brown 
thrush 

And orange oriole appear, 

You know that summer time is near. 


Jolly March 


Of all the months of all the year, 
I like old March the best; 

He’s such a jolly gentleman— 
He takes no time to rest. 


He puffs and blows, and takes my 
kite, 
And carries it up high, 
Until it seems a tiny bird, 
Far in the deep blue sky. 


’Tis true he sometimes takes my hat, 
And tosses it away: 

But I don’t care a fig for that— 
’Tis only done in play. 


Winter’s Over 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Now soon we'll see the trees in bud, 

And froggies crawling from the mud, 

And from the shores of marsh and 
lake 

They’ll tell us that they are awake. 


Woodchucks and chipmunks, too, will 
peep 

From burrows 
asleep, 

And insects sleeping in the ground 

Will very soon be stirring ’round. 


where they’ve been 


’Neath earth and rock, from hole and 
crack, 

Small beasties will come flocking back 

To warm themselves—the jolly sun 

Tells them when springtime has begun. 


Arbor Day 


By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


I'll plant a tree, just the size of me, 
With plenty of sun overhead, 
And room for its toes, to make sure 
it grows, 
Since through all its roots it is fed. 
Then, so it won’t break, I’ll pound in a 
stake, 
And water it too, when it’s dry, 
And when I’m a man, I’ll come when 
I can, 
To see if it’s taller than I! 
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The Robin’s Sermon 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The robin has a sermon 
He preaches all the year, 

His pulpit is the tall tree-top, 
His text is “Cheer-up! Cheer!” 


He floods our whole broad country 
Just everywhere he goes— 

If North or South, or East or West— 
With sweetest songs he knows. 


He sings them in the raindrops, 
And through the sunshine, too 

From dawn to dark, all times of day,— 
““Cheer-up, Cheer-up,” anew. 


“Cheer-up,” he says to children, 
And to the older folks, 

For being bright and merry 
Is just the best of jokes. 


Queer Pussies 


Did you ever hear of pussies 
Who never scratch nor mew, 
Nor chase their tails, nor play with 
balls, 
As other pussies do? 


They sit in rows on bushes, 
In coats of soft, gray fur; 

And though you listen all day long, 
You'll never hear a purr! 


But if you go out walking, 
And look some bright spring day, 
Perhaps you'll see these pussies queer 
Who never fight nor play. 





Messages of Spring 
By Margaret Janet Acomb 


Spring was near, and heard me say, 
“Will she never come this way?” 
So she dropped before my feet 
A tiny snowdrop, white and sweet. 


Little Ann, who walked beside me, 
Said that Spring had surely spied me, 

Begged that we might seek her out, 
Watch old Winter put to rout. 


Then we caught, beside a stream, 
Pussy willow’s silver gleam. 
“Here’s a trace of her at last,— 


This the way she must have passed.” | 


Spoke my comrade, starry-eyed, 
Skipping blithely at my side, 

“Get us each a willow wand; 
With that talisman in hand, 

Crusty Winter will we charm, 
So he'll do no further harm.” 


Waving wands around and o’er us, 
We walked along and heard a chorus. 
Twittering birds took all the high 
notes, 
Murmuring waters all the low notes, 
These the words—they sounded clear, 
“Coming, coming, Spring is here!” 


Bold March 


Bold March! wild March! 
Oh, you saucy fellow! 

Even though your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 





The Tree’s Song 
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Spring’s Children 
A PLAYLET FOR FIRST GRADE 
By Marion L. Gill 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


SPRING—White dress; wears wreath 
of flowers. 

NortH WIND—Brown 
dress; crown with 
printed on front. 

DaFFoDIL—Boy in yellow. 

Pussy WILLow—Gray suit. 

TuLip—Red and yellow dress. 

VIOLET—Purple and green dress. 


crepe paper 
“North Wind” 


DIALOGUE 


NortH WIND— 
I am the North Wind, so hard I will 
blow, 
I’ll frighten Spring’s children, away 
they will go! 
Woo000 — wo0000 — woo0000 — woo- 
ooo. (Hides in corner.) 


SprinG—North Wind blows—Wooo00- 
000—wo00000—wo00000! 


SPRING— 
I feel cold, North Wind, (Shivers.) 
I'll fly far away, 
But I'll be back later, 
Some warm, sunny day. 
out.) 


DAFFODIL— 
I’m Daffodilly, with petals of yellow, 
I don’t mind the cold, 
I’m a brave little fellow. 


Pussy WILLOw— 
I am Pussy Willow, so fuzzy and 
gray, 
TULIP— 
I’m bright Miss Tulip, sunny and 
gay, 
VIOLET— 
I’m little Violet, shy and sweet,— 


DAFFODIL, Pussy WILLOW, TULIP, AND 
VIOLET— 
We have come the Spring to greet. 


NortH WIND— 
Wo00—wo0000—wo000000, 
Go away! Do—ooooo! 


DAFFODIL, Pussy WILLOW, TULIP, AND 
VIOLET— 
Shooo—shooo—oooo, 
We’re not afraid of you! 


NortH WIND— 
I’ll go to some place far away, 
But T’ll be back again some day. 
(Exits.) 


(Spring enters.) 


CHILDREN— 
Dear Mother Spring! (They bow 
and dance around Spring.) 


SPRING— 
Children dear, 
I’m glad you’re here!— 


ALL (to children in audience)— 

Earth children, we love you, 
We’re so glad to say 

Spring’s children have driven 
Cold winter away! 


(Trips 


Robin is Here 


Robin is here, robin is here! 
Oh, give him a crumb. 

Robins are here, robins are here! 
And oh, the spring has come! 
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HE leaned against one of the great 
porch pillars—a slim figure in 
cream flannel—eyes on the post- 

man she had glimpsed at the end of 
the block. 

Bob plucked a Madeira leaf. 
“Louise, Betty has to come! Arnold 
wants to know her.” 

“But she won’t come,” Louise ad- 
mitted slowly. ‘Bob, she’d be miser- 
able if she did. All she had to wear 
the whole time I was there last year 
was one faded linen.’’ Her voice 
thickened with tears. “I’d rather have 
her here for the house party and the 
wedding than any girl I know! But 
when she writes it’ll be some brave 
excuse.” 

The postman came up the walk. 
“Only one today, Miss Louise.” 

She tore open the letter, read aloud: 

Dearest Louise: 

Congratulations! I always wanted 
Bob for a cousin. As for that house 
party, I can hardly wait. If you knew 
how I’ve been longing for parties, 
boating, dancing . Oh, I’m com- 
ing, Louise. Count on my coming. 

Lovingly, Betty. 
® * * 


At the station next day with Bob 
and his college chum Arnold, Louise 
scanned the passengers eagerly. 
“Watch for a girl with brown eyes 
and brown hair,” she warned the 
others. “Not much style about her, 
but the lovablest kind of smile.” Her 
voice trailed off in disappointment. 
“Do you suppose she missed— ?” 

“I’m afraid so,’? came Arnold’s 
steadying voice. “Unless she was in 
the parlor car and we made the mis- 
take of stationing ourselves here.” His 
gray eyes swept the length of the plat- 
form, returned quietly to Louise. ‘That 
slim girl in the blue and tan—could 
that possibly be— ?” 

The slim girl turned her radiant 
face full upon Arnold, upon Louise, 
came gladly, gloriously to them— 
girlish in straight blue that closed at 
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Betty came gladly, gloriously 
to them... brown eyes danc- 
ing with tawny flames .. . 
color leaping under creamy com- 
plexion . . . perfection from 
the tip of her strapped tan pumps 
to the ribbon-brightened tan of 
that audacious little hat! 











Betty Makes 
a Hit 


By MARGARET DIXON 

















the throat with soft tan collar . . . 
brown eyes dancing with tawny flames 
. . . color leaping under creamy 
complexion . . ._ perfection from 
the tip of her strapped tan pumps to 
the ribbon-brightened tan of that au- 
dacious little hat! ‘‘Louise—” 
“Why—why—Betty!” 
* * * 


She came down to dinner in pale 
green taffeta, delicate and cool as a 
leaf under mist. Louise gazed down 
the length of the shining table—at 
rainbow dresses of her guests. Some 
of them more expensive than Betty’s 
perhaps . . . but not one so in- 
credibly lovely. She brought her eyes 
back to Betty’s eager face, luminous 
under the attention of Arnold. 


“Did you ever see such a change?” 
she whispered to Bob. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Never!” 

“There’s something exquisite about 
her,” Susan exclaimed. “She blends 


into her clothes the way an artist 
would paint her.” 
* * * 


“‘Come up-stairs,’’ Betty invited 
Louise a few hours later. 

“May we come too?” asked Susan, 
one of Louise’s bridesmaids. “We've 
been looking at each other’s dresses ; 
now we want to see yours.” 

Betty led them to where the maid 
had hung her soft things in a row. 
“Such a miracle’s happened to me that 
I really want to share it.” 

First came a white crepe de chine 
revealing exquisite touches of leaf- 
green. Next an apricot chiffon fes- 
tooned with dewy lace. 

There were mingled exclamations 
of admiration—awe. “Oh, if I could 
afford such clothes—” 

“That’s what I want to explain,” 
cried Betty, facing them, lips apart, 
excitement flushing her cheeks. “They 
really cost only a little. That’s the 
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surprise I’ve had tor Louise. I’ve 
never had pretty clothes before. Louise 
knows how miserable I felt last year 
when she came to see me. But after 
she left, I wrote to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, and oh, the good-looking things 
I made from the very first!” 


“Betty!” Susan’s voice rang out 
in wonder. “You didn’t make these 
dresses !’’ 


“Yes, I did. Institute methods are 
surprisingly easy. Why, it’s actually 
fun! I look at a picture I like, buy 
the goods and make it. That apricot 
cost $7.75. That blue flannel Louise 
is holding—$11. This green taffeta 
—silk lace and all—only $8.50.” 


“But you couldn’t have done all 
this Russian crosswork!” 


“Everything. I made my scarf too, 
and hats. I’ve only begun the milli- 
nery course, but it’s as fascinating as 
the dressmaking. You don’t know how 
happy I’ve been this half-year. And 
how I’ve saved. Earned money too. 
I never could have afforded to come 
if it hadn’t been for the Institute.” 

Louise’s eyes were shining. “Oh, I 
can hardly believe it,” she was saying. 
“Tt’s all so wonderful.” Her voice 
held happiness as she glimpsed in Betty’s 
joy a chance for her own. “Could the 
Institute help me too? You know, 
Bob and I will have to go slow for a 
while.” 


“And me?” cried Susan. “I could 
have twice as many clothes as now.” 

“You'd love it, all of you,” laughed 
Betty, touching happily the pale green 
she wore. 


Won't you let the Woman’s Institute help 
make you happy too? An attractive 32-page 
booklet tells the full story of what it can do 
for you, 

How you can make lovely dresses in your 
free minutes at home at a surprisingly low 
cost . . . give them striking touches that 
make them most becoming . . . copy any 
dress you see . . . be ready for happy times 

- €arn money. 

Sending for this booklet today may mean 
more to you than you know. Don’t you 
want to send a letter, postal or this coupon 
now, so that you will receive the booklet 
by return mail? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 


of your 32-page booklet, which tells how I can have 
more and prettier clothes at a half or a third the 
usual cost and earn money besides. I am most 
interested in learning— 

[) Home Dressmaking QD Millinery 

(J Professional Dressmaking LJ Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Bird-Time 
By* Maude Wood Henry 


When grosbeaks whistle up the dawn, 
And robins hop upon the lawn, 

And flickers stroll about the ground, 
Or on the air their tattoos sound, 
You know that March is marching on, 
And winter time will soon be gone. 


And when the air is all astir, 

And everywhere are wings awhir, 

As birds go dashing ’cross the sky, 
You know as they go streaking by 
With feathers, bits of cloth and string, 
That it is building time and spring. 


When apple trees distill perfume, 
When nests are hid by leaf and bloom, 
And the old bird house once again 

Is tenanted by Jenny Wren, 

You know housekeeping is in swing 
In all the new-built homes of spring. 


When awkward baby Speckle-breast 

Comes forth from Madam Robin’s nest, 

And warblers, with their liquid gush, 

Give joy to day, and wood-brown 
thrush 

And orange oriole appear, 

You know that summer time is near. 


Jolly March 


Of all the months of all the year, 
I like old March the best; 

He’s such a jolly gentleman— 
He takes no time to rest. 


He puffs and blows, and takes my 
kite, 
And carries it up high, 
Until it seems a tiny bird, 
Far in the deep blue sky. 


’Tis true he sometimes takes my hat, 
And tosses it away: 

But I don’t care a fig for that— 
’Tis only done in play. 


Winter’s Over 
By~ Maude Wood Henry 


Now soon we’ll see the trees in bud, 

And froggies crawling from the mud, 

And from the shores of marsh and 
lake 

They’ll tell us that they are awake. 


Woodchucks and chipmunks, too, will 
peep 

From burrows 
asleep, 

And insects sleeping in the ground 

Will very soon be stirring ’round. 


where they’ve been 


’Neath earth and rock, from hole and 
crack, 

Small beasties will come flocking back 

To warm themselves—the jolly sun 

Tells them when springtime has begun. 


Arbor Day 


By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


I'll plant a tree, just the size of me, 
With plenty of sun overhead, 
And room for its toes, to make sure 
it grows, 
Since through all its roots it is fed. 
Then, so it won’t break, I’ll pound in a 
stake, 
And water it too, when it’s 
And when I’m a man, 
I can, 
To see if it’s taller than I! 


dry, 
I’ll come when 
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The Robin’s Sermon 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The robin has a sermon 
He preaches all the year, 

His pulpit is the tall tree-top, 
His text is “Cheer-up! Cheer!” 


He floods our whole broad country 
Just everywhere he goes— 

If North or South, or East or West— 
With sweetest songs he knows. 


He sings them in the raindrops, 
And through the sunshine, too 

From dawn to dark, all times of day,— 
“Cheer-up, Cheer-up,” anew. 


“Cheer-up,” he says to children, 
And to the older folks, 

For being bright and merry 
Is just the best of jokes. 


Queer Pussies 


Did you ever hear of pussies 
Who never scratch nor mew, 
Nor chase their tails, nor play with 
balls, 
As other pussies do? 


They sit in rows on bushes, 
In coats of soft, gray fur; 

And though you listen all day long, 
You'll never hear a purr! 


But if you go out walking, 
And look some bright spring day, 
Perhaps you'll see these pussies queer 
Who never fight nor play. 





Messages of Spring 
By Margaret Janet Acomb 


Spring was near, and heard me say, 
“Will she never come this way?” 
So she dropped before my feet 
A tiny snowdrop, white and sweet. 


Little Ann, who walked beside me, 
Said that Spring had surely spied me, 

Begged that we might seek her out, 
Watch old Winter put to rout. 


Then we caught, beside a stream, 
Pussy willow’s silver gleam. 

“Here’s a trace of her at last,— 
This the way she must have passed.” 


Spoke my comrade, starry-eyed, 
Skipping blithely at my side, 

“Get us each a willow wand; 
With that talisman in hand, 

Crusty Winter will we charm, 
So he'll do no further harm.” 


Waving wands around and o’er us, 
We walked along and heard a chorus. 
Twittering birds took all the high 
notes, 
Murmuring waters all the low notes, 
These the words—they sounded clear, 
“Coming, coming, Spring is here!” 


Bold March 


Bold March! wild March! 
Oh, you saucy fellow! 

Even though your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 





The Tree’s Song 
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Spring’s Children 
A PLAYLET FOR FIRST GRADE 
By Marion L. Gill 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


SpRING—White dress; wears wreath 
of flowers. 

NortH WIND—Brown 
dress; crown with 
printed on front. 

DaFFODIL—Boy in yellow. 

Pussy WILLow—Gray suit. 

TuLip—Red and yellow dress. 

VIOLET—Purple and green dress. 


crepe paper 
“North Wind” 


DIALOGUE 


NortH WIND— : 
I am the North Wind, so hard I will 
blow, 
I'll frighten Spring’s children, away 
they will go! 
Woo000 — wo0000 — woo0000 — woo- 
000. (Hides in corner.) 


SprinG—North Wind blows—Wooo00- 
000—wo00000—wo00000! 


SPRING— 
I feel cold, North Wind, (Shivers.) 
I'll fly far away, 
But I’ll be back later, 
Some warm, sunny day. 
out.) 


DAFFODIL— 
I’m Daffodilly, with petals of yellow, 
I don’t mind the cold, 
I’m a brave little fellow. 


(Trips 


Pussy WILLOw— 


I am Pussy Willow, so fuzzy and 
gray, 
TULIP— 
I’m bright Miss Tulip, sunny and 
gay, 
VIOLET— 
I’m little Violet, shy and sweet,— 
DAFFODIL, Pussy WILLOW, TULIP, AND 


VIOLET— 
We have come the Spring to greet. 


NortH WIND— 
Wo00—wo00000—wo0000000, 
Go away! Do—ooooo! 


DAFFODIL, Pussy WILLOW, TULIP, AND 
VIOLET— 
Shooo—shooo—ooo00, 
We're not afraid of you! 


NortH WIND— 
T’ll go to some place far away, 
But IT’ll be back again some day. 
(Exits.) 


(Spring enters.) 


CHILDREN— 
Dear Mother Spring! (They bow 
and dance around Spring.) 


SPRING— 
Children dear, 
I’m glad you’re here!— 


ALL (to children in audience)— 

Earth children, we love you, 
We’re so glad to say 

Spring’s children have driven 
Cold winter away! 


Robin is Here 
Robin is here, robin is here! 
Oh, give him a crumb. 
Robins are here, robins are here! 
And oh, the spring has come! 
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surprise I’ve had tor Louise. I’ve 
never had pretty clothes before. Louise 
knows how miserable I felt last year 
when she came to see me. But after 
she left, I wrote to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, and oh, the good-looking things 
I made from the very first!” 










“Betty!” Susan’s voice rang out 
in wonder. “You didn’t make these 
dresses!’ 













HE leaned against one of the great 
porch pillars—a slim figure in 
cream flannel—eyes on the post- 

man she had glimpsed at the end of 
the block. 


Bob plucked a Madeira leaf. 
“Louise, Betty has to come! Arnold 
wants to know her.” 

“But she won’t come,” Louise ad- 
mitted slowly. ‘Bob, she’d be miser- 
able if she did. All she had to wear 
the whole time I was there last year 
was one faded linen.’”? Her voice 
thickened with tears. “I’d rather have 
her here for the house party and the 
wedding than any girl I know! But 
when she writes it’ll be some brave 
excuse.” 

The postman came up the walk. 
“Only one today, Miss Louise.” 

She tore open the letter, read aloud: 

Dearest Louise: 

Congratulations! I always wanted 
Bob for a cousin. As for that house 
party, I can hardly wait. If you knew 
how I’ve been longing for parties, 
boating, dancing . Oh, I’m com- 
ing, Louise. Count on my coming. 

Lovingly, Betty. 
* * * 


At the station next day with Bob 
and his college chum Arnold, Louise 
scanned the passengers eagerly. 
“Watch for a girl with brown eyes 
and brown hair,” she warned the 
others. ‘Not much style about her, 
but the lovablest kind of smile.” Her 
voice trailed off in disappointment. 
“Do you suppose she missed— ?” 

“I’m afraid so,’? came Arnold’s 
steadying voice. “Unless she was in 
the parlor car and we made the mis- 
take of stationing ourselves here.” His 
gray eyes swept the length of the plat- 
form, returned quietly to Louise. ‘That 
slim girl in the blue and tan—could 
that possibly be— ?” 

The slim girl turned her radiant 
face full upon Arnold, upon Louise, 
came gladly, gloriously to them— 
girlish in straight blue that closed at 


Betty came gladly, gloriously 
to them... brown eyes danc- 
ing with tawny flames .. . 
color leaping under creamy com- 
plexion . . . perfection from 
the tip of her strapped tan pumps 
to the ribbon-brightened tan of 
that audacious little hat! 







































Betty Makes 
a Hit 


By MARGARET DIXON 




















the throat with soft tan collar . . . 
brown eyes dancing with tawny flames 
. . . color leaping under creamy 
complexion . . . perfection from 
the tip of her strapped tan pumps to 
the ribbon-brightened tan of that au- 
dacious little hat! ‘‘Louise—” 
“Why—why—Betty!” 
* * # 


She came down to dinner in pale 
green taffeta, delicate and cool as a 
leaf under mist. Louise gazed down 
the length of the shining table—at 
rainbow dresses of her guests. Some 
of them more expensive than Betty’s 
perhaps . . . but not one so in- 
credibly lovely. She brought her eyes 
back to Betty’s eager face, luminous 
under the attention of Arnold. 


“Did you ever see such a change?” 
she whispered to Bob. 

He shook his head. “Never!” 

“There’s something exquisite about 
her,” Susan exclaimed. “She blends 


into her clothes the way an artist 
would paint her.” 
* * * 

‘Come up-stairs,”’ Betty invited 
Louise a few hours later. 

“May we come too?” asked Susan, 
one of Louise’s bridesmaids. “We've 
been looking at each other’s dresses ; 
now we want to see yours.” 

Betty led them to where the maid 
had hung her soft things in a row. 
“Such a miracle’s happened to me that 
I really want to share it.” 

First came a white crepe de chine 
revealing exquisite touches of leaf- 
green. Next an apricot chiffon fes- 
tooned with dewy lace. 

There were mingled exclamations 
of admiration—awe. “Oh, if I could 
afford such clothes—” 

“That’s what I want to explain,” 
cried Betty, facing them, lips apart, 
excitement flushing her cheeks. “They 
really cost only a little. That’s the 


“Yes, I did. 


Institute methods are 


surprisingly easy. Why, it’s actually 


fun! I look at a picture I like, buy 
the goods and make it. That apricot 
cost $7.75. That blue flannel Louise 
is holding—$11. This green taffeta 
—silk lace and all—only $8.50.” 


“But you couldn’t have done all 
this Russian crosswork!” 


“Everything. I made my scarf too, 
and hats. I’ve only begun the milli- 
nery course, but it’s as fascinating as 
the dressmaking. You don’t know how 
happy I’ve been this half-year. And 
how I’ve saved. Earned money too. 
I never could have afforded to come 
if it hadn’t been for the Institute.” 

Louise’s eyes were shining. “Oh, I 
can hardly believe it,” she was saying. 
“It’s all so wonderful.” Her voice 
held happiness as she glimpsed in Betty’s 
joy a chance for her own. “Could the 
Institute help me too? You know, 
Bob and I will have to go slow for a 
while.” 


“And me?” cried Susan. “I could 
have twice as many clothes as now.” 


“You'd love it, all of you,” laughed 
Betty, touching happily the pale green 
she wore. 


Won't you let the Woman’s Institute help 
make you happy too? An attractive 32-page 
booklet tells the full story of what it can do 
for you, ; 


How you can make lovely dresses in you 
free minutes at home at a surprisingly low 
cost . . . give them striking touches that 
make them most becoming . . . copy any 
dress you see . . . be ready for happy times 

- earn money. 

Sending for this booklet today may mean 
more to you than you know. Don’t you 
want to send a letter, postal or this coupon 
now, so that you will receive the booklet 
by return mail? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 32-page booklet, which tells how I can have 
more and prettier clothes at a half or a third the 
usual cost and earn money besides. I am most 
interested in learning— 

C] Home Dressmaking QC) Millinery 

() Professional Dressmaking L} Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Arbor Day Program 


By Maude Bryan 


Department of Normal Training, Morningside 
College 


Sonc—“TREE PLANTING” 
(Tune: ‘‘America’’) 
Joy for the sturdy trees, 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand! 
The song birds o’er them trill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crown each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant them where children play 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale,— 
Whether to grow or fail, 
God knoweth best. 


Select the strong, the fair, 

Plant them with earnest care,— 
No toil is vain. 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Where, like a lovely face, 

Set in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain. 


God will His blessing send, 

All things on Him depend,— 
His loving care 

Clings to each leaf and flower 

Like ivy to its tower; 

His presence and His power 


Are everywhere. 
S. F. Smith. 


“THE TREES” 
(Recitation) 

Time is never wasted listening to the 
trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as 
these, 

Holding toward each other half their 
kindly grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human 
place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hill- 
side path, 

Birch and oak and maple each his wel- 
come hath; 

Each his own fine cadence, his famil- 
iar word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly 
heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some dif- 
ferent mood; 

This one helps you climb; 
rest is good; 

Beckoning friends, companions, senti- 
nels they are; 

Good to live and die with, good to 
greet afar. 


that for 


O ye glorious creatures, heirs with us 
of earth! 

Might we win the secret of your lofti- 
er birth— 

From our depths of being, grow like 
you and climb 

To our heights of blessing—life would 
be sublime! Lucy Larcom. 


ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY 
(Address to be given by an advanced pupil) 
The exact date of the first observ- 
ance of Arbor Day is not definitely 
known, but an old Swiss chronicle in- 
forms us that during the fifth century 
the people of a little Swiss village de- 
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termined to have an oak grove in their 
public square. A day was agreed up- 
on, and the men, women, and children 
of the entire community carefully dug 
up saplings in the woods and brought 
them to the village square. When the 
trees were planted, each child was giv- 





3. | Recitations, Songs and Plays | 


en a small token in appreciation of his 
efforts, and in the evening the grown- 
up people had a feast and a frolic. 
For years afterwards the anniversary 
of this tree planting was observed by 
these people with appropriate exer- 
cises. 





A Jolly Old Month Is March 


C. R. F. 


CaroLtyn R, FREEMAN 


1, There’sa time in each year that al-ways seems drear For thir-ty-onedays or 80; 
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Father Time has decreed he never will speed | Then hasten, each one, to join in the fun, 


The winter upon its way; 


With scepter so cold, full sway he can hold, | Quite soon you will see the wintertime glee 


—Chorus. 


All up to the very last day. 


But think of it right, and soon ’twill look bright, You'll like it wher-ev- er you 
i -o | 
y ine 


-o- 
a 
Now sometimes ’tis snowing and freezing and blowing; And sometimes’tisfair, you see ; 


But no mat-ter, what-ev-er the weath - er, 


Though March winds may blow, we al-wayscan know, That just’round thecor-neris Spring. 
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a jol-ly old month, you know, As jol- ly as jol-ly can be; 
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Just whis-tle the while, and _ sing. 
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The moments are flying fast, 


For many long days will be past. 


—Chorus 
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In the United States, Arbor Day 
was first observed in Nebraska, in 1872. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, who was then 
a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture and later Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is recognized and honored as the 
father of Arbor Day. It was he who 
wrote and introduced the resolution 
that was adopted by the Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture, at its Jan- 
uary meeting in 1874, designating the 
second Wednesday of April of each 
year to be set apart as Arbor Day, re- 
questing citizens of Nebraska to peti- 
tion the state legislature to declare 
Arbor Day to be a legal holiday with- 
in the state, and directing that, until 
so made a holiday, the governor should 
call attention to Arbor Day by procla- 
mation, and request the people of the 
state to observe the same by planting 
forest, fruit and ornamental trees. 

Hon. Robert W. Furnas, who was at 
that time governor of the state, com- 
plied with this request and publicly 
proclaimed Wednesday, April 8, 1874, 
to be Arbor Day in the state of Ne- 
braska. Millions of trees were planted 
on that day. 

The pioneer state of Kansas was 
second to recognize Arbor Day as a 
desirable and worthy institution, and 
in 1875 the citizens of Topeka were 
called upon by Major Anderson, who 
was then-mayor, to observe April 22 
as Arbor Day. Over eight hundred 
trees were planted on the state cap- 
itol grounds. The first governor’s proc- 
lamation declaring Arbor Day in that 
state was made by Governor Glick in 
1883, April 4 of that year being des- 
ignated. Since then the observance of 
Arbor Day has become an annual event. 

The observance of Arbor Day has 
not been confined alone to the prairie 
states. At present it is observed in 
nearly very state in the Union, the 
date being dependent upon climatic 
conditions. The original idea of Arbor 
Day was to call the attention of the 
people of the state to the need of 
planting trees in the prairie country. 
This need still exists, but in addition 
to the need of planting trees, we should 
emphasize the need of caring for the 
trees that are planted. Trees are 
plants that must derive their nourish- 
ment from the soil and the air. The 
nourishment secured from the soil con- 
sists largely of water and a small per- 
centage of minerals. In order that the 
trees may grow vigorously, the soil in 
which they are growing should con- 
tain a fair amount of moisture and 
must be kept in a good state of culti- 
vation and free from weeds, which rob 
the trees of the needed moisture. Let 
us here resolve that in addition to 
planting tres, we will give them the 
care that they need to insure their 
successful growth. 


Sonc—“ArBor Day” 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells’) 


Now the spring is here, and we love 
it so 

Gone is winter drear, with its ice and 
snow; 

Springtime is the best, with its blos- 
soms gay. 

Our dear world is brightly dressed, 
for this is Arbor Day. 
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The bright school child 
is the healthy one 


VERY teacher knows that much of her success 
depends on the mental alertness of her pupils, 


and that sharp wits are built on a foundation of 
sound health. 


This growing recognition of the vital connection 
between health and education is illustrated by the truly 
amazing response that teachers are making to the Borden 
Health Contest which begins March 2nd in hundreds 
of our schools. 


This contest, as you will remember, requires regular 
health training for a class of undernourished school 
children, and a daily feeding of Condensed Milk. 


What experiments have proved 


THE value of Condensed Milk feedings in building up 
undernourished children has been repeatedly demon- 
strated by experiments of the Nutrition Department 
of the Borden Company with Eagle Brand feedings in 


When the children were examined at the end of the 
experiment, the group who had been fed Eagle Brand 
were found to be much better in appearance. Their 
weight and nutrition had improved. They had more 
calcium in their blood, and a higher blood count. There 
had been less sickness among them. While X-ray photo- 
gtaphs revealed a better bone condition! 


Why Eagle Brand is effective 


EAGLE BRAND is full-cream mi/k—the child’s basic food—with 
all its body and bone-building properties—and all its vitamins 
—intact. It is combined with sugar, which supplies the quick 
heat and energy that undernourished children must have. And 
the special process used in combining these makes Eagle Brand 
exceptionally easy to digest. 


Such health work is practicable 


IN addition, Eagle Brand has been found especially effective 


‘such representative places as New 
York City Public School No. 38. 
(A reprint of this may be obtained 
free from the Borden Company.) 


Most interesting of all in its re- 
sults is the recent experiment con- 
ducted by the Nutrition Department 
among children of the General 
German Orphanage, Catonsville, 
Md. As usual in this work, equal 
groups of children of similar ages 
and physical condition were se- 
lected. All were given regular 
health training. One group was 
given daily feeding of whole (cer- 
tified) milk; the other group was 
given the same amount of Eagle 
Brand, diluted according to the 
malnutrition formula. These feed- 
ings were continued over a period 
of six months. 
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Important Notice 





Enrollment in 


BORDEN 
HEALTH CONTEST 


still open 





The dates of the Borden Health 
Contest have been changed in order 
toaccommodate avery large number 
of teachers who could not start this 
work in their schools by the early 
date first announced. 

The contest will now start on 
Monday, March 2nd (instead of Feb- 
ruary Ist) and will close on Friday, 
May 22nd (instead of June lst)—a 
12-week period in all. 

If you enroll at once you still have 
a chance to enter the contest and win 
a prize for yourself and your school. 


The other rules of the contest 
are unchanged 


Prizes will be awarded for the ten 
best class records of health and 
weight gains among school children. 
To be eligible for the prize the class 
must receive regular health training 
and a daily feeding of Condensed 
Milk. 

There are ten sets of prizes—$100 
for each teacher and $200 for her 
school. $3000 in all. 

Bonafide health records showing 
weights, etc., for the 12-week period 
must be submitted for each child. 
A sample health record for one 
month will be sent to each teacher. 

Every class entering the contest 
must consist of at least 10 children. 
Each school may enter only one class 
but ‘the class can be as large as you 
like. 

Send for necessary enrollment 
blank now, while there is still time. 
Use the coupon. 








for school use because it is so conveni- 
ent to keep on hand and so easy to serve. 


Directions for serving Eagle Brand 
will be found in Nutrition and Health, 
the book teachers are finding invaluable 
in their health work. Nutrition and Health 
contains height and weight charts, fun- 
damental health rules, a series of lessons 
for health classes, results of Borden ex- 
periments with undernourished children, 
and a section on malnutrition. 


Nutrition and Health is given free to 
teachers by the Borden Company as part 
of its fight for better health among the 
nation’s children. This great work can- 
not be successful without the co-opera- 
tion of every teacher in the country. Send 
the coupon for your copy of Nutrition 
and Health today, and join the 50,000 
teachers who have started the crusade 
for health among school children. The 
Borden Company, 613 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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you want: 
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Chorus— 

Arbor Day! 
is fair, 

Budding trees and blooming flowers, 
and singing everywhere; 


Arbor Day! All around 


Arbor Day! All around 
is fair, 

Budding trees and blooming flowers, 
and singing everywhere. 


Arbor Day! 


Birdies wake and sing early in the 
morn, 

Every living thing gladly hails the 
dawn; 

Skies are bright and blue, grass is 
green and gay, 

All is happy, glad and fair, for this is 


Arbor Day. 
-Chorus 
Lovely flowers of spring God has made 
for you, . 
First He sent the rain, next the spark- 
ling dew, 
Then on Mother Earth shone the sun- 
shine ray, 


And at last we bring them here to 
gladden Arbor Day. 
—Chorus 


“Our THREE FAVORITES” 
(Recitation) 
The oak is a strong and stalwart tree, 
And it lifts its branches up 
And catches the dew right gallantly 
In many a dainty cup. 
And the world is brighter and better 
made, 
Because of the woodman’s stroke, 
Descending in sun or falling in shade, 
On the sturdy form of the oak. 


The elm is a kindly, goodly tree, 
With its branches bending low; 
The heart is glad when its form we 

see, 
As we list to the river’s flow. 
Ay! the heart is glad and the pulses 
bound, 
And joy illumines the face, 
Whenever a goodly elm is found, 
Because of its beauty and grace. 


The maple is supple, and lithe, and 
strong, 
And claimeth our love anew, 
When the days are listless, and quiet, 
and long, 
And the world is fair to view. 
And later—as beauties and graces un- 
fold— 
A monarch right royally dressed, 
With streamers aflame and pennons of 
gold, 
It seemeth of all the best. 


“LITTLE BY LITTLE” 
(Recitation) 
“Little by little,” an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
“T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.” 


Little by little it sipped the dew, 

Little by little each day it grew; 

Downward it sent out a_threadlike 
root, 

Up in the air sprang a tiny shoot. 


Day after day and year after year, 

Little by little the leaves appear; 

And the slender branches spread far 
and wide, 

Till the mighty oak is the forest’s 
pride. 
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WHat THE TREES TEACH US 
(An Exercise for fourteen pupils) 
First PuPIL— 
I am taught by the oak to be rugged 
and strong 
In defense of the right, in defiance 
of wrong. ; 


SEconD PuriL— 
I have learned from the Maple that 
beauty, to win 
The love of all hearts, must have 
sweetness within. 


THIRD PUPIL— 
The Beech, with its branches wide- 
spreading and low, 
Awakes in my heart hospitality’s 
glow. 


FourTtH PUPIL— 
The Pine tells of constancy. 
sweet voice, 
It whispers of hope till sad mortals 
rejoice. 


In its 


FirTtH PuPIL— 
The nut-bearing trees teach that, 
*neath manners gruff 
May be found as “sweet kernels” as 
in their caskets rough. 


S1xtH PuPIL— 
The Birch, in its wrappings of sil- 
very gray, 
Shows that beauty needs not to make 
_ gorgeous display. 


SEVENTH PuPIL— 
The Ash, having fibers tenacious and 
strong, 
Teaches me firm resistance, to battle 
with wrong. 


EIGHTH PuPIL— 
The Aspen tells me, with its quiver- 
ing leaves, 
To be gentle to every sad creature 
that grieves. 


NINTH PUPIL— 
The Elm teaches me to be pliant, yet 
true; 
Though bowed by rude winds, it 
still rises anew. 


TENTH PUPIL— 
The Lombardy Poplars point upward 
in praise, 
My voice to kind Heaven they teach 
me to raise. 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


ELEVENTH PUPIL— 
I am taught generosity, boundless 
and free, 
By showers of fruit from the dear 
Apple tree. 


TWELFTH PUPIL— 
The Cherry tree, blushing with fruit 
crimson red, 
Tells of God’s free abundance that 
all may be fed. 


THIRTEENTH PUPIL— 
In the beautiful Linden, so fair to 
the sight, 
This truth I discern: It is inwardly 
white. 


FOURTEENTH PUPIL— 
The firm-rooted Cedars, like sentries 
of old, 
Show that virtues deep-rooted may 
also be gold. 


Helen O. Hoyt, in “The Teachers’ 
World.” 


TALK 

Practical suggestions regarding the 
care of the school grounds, to enlist 
the co-operation of the pupils in car- 
ing for the trees planted, might well 
be given by County Superintendent, 
a member of the School Board, or some 
prominent patron of the school. Where 
this program is used on day of plant- 


.ing, adjournment may be made to 


school grounds, to plant trees or to 
dedicate trees previously planted. 


DEDICATION 
(To be used at time of planting) 
We name this tree, “——.” 

We dedicate it to the use and the 
beauty which the Creator intended it 
should render. We promise faithfully 
to water it, cultivate it, and preserve it 
for the comfort and happiness of all 
who come this way, in the hope that 
they, too, will be moved to plant and 
preserve trees for those who may come 
after them. 


CLOSING SONG 


(Planting Song,’ by the School. 
“America’’) 


God save this tree we plant, 

And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 

Let not its branches fade, 


Tune: 





Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


OU will find this collection (192 pages) most useful in preparing for Spring 
programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mothers’ Day and Peace 
Day. Besides—looking ahead to 1926—material is included for observance of sev- 
eral other special occasions—New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, and Longfellow’s Birth- 


day. 
you will be glad to know about so helpful a book. 


If you are not familiar with Pieces and Plays for Special Days we are sure 


The price is 35 cents. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


A Pageant of Spring. 
Plays thirty minutes. 


Awakening of Spring. 


(16 cents.) 


speaking parts and as many other characters as desired. 


For primary and intermediate grades. 


Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Four 
(10 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 
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Save it from axe and spade, 
Save it for joy and shade,— 
Guarding the plain. 


When it is ripe to fall, 

Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Shape it for good. 

Shape it to bench and stool, 

Shape it to square and rule, 

Shape it for home and school,— 
God bless the wood. 


Lord of the earth and sea, 

Prosper our planted tree, 
Save with Thy might. 

Save us from indolence, 

Waste and improvidence, 

And in Thy excellence, 
Lead us aright. 


Mr. March Wind 


By Dorothy C. Retsloff 
(A Concert Exercise with Action) 


‘ Mr. March Wind shakes! each little 
ree, 
He blows my things away? from me, 
Down? in the valley, by the old mill, 
we just as rough as up on‘ the 
ill. 
He chaps my lips® and slaps® my 
cheeks, 
He pulls? my curls, my ears® he 
tweaks; 
He’s really very rude and rough, 
And never? knows when he blows 
enough. - , 
He’ll get punished some fine ~~ 
’Cause Miss April will chase him 
far!! away. 
MOTIONS 
Shake imaginary tree. 
Wave hands to right. 
Point down. 
Point up. 
. Touch lips. 
. Slap cheeks. 
Pull hair. 
. Pull ears. 
. Shake head. 
. Nod head. 
. Spread hands apart. 


The Wind Is My Brother 
By Alice A. Keen 
I call the wind my brother, and when 
I play in his whirligig game, 
He pulls me every which-way, 
But I love him just the same. 


| cell aul 
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Of course he’s very naughty when 
He fills my eyes with dust, 

And scatters all my playthings, 
With every changing gust. 


But often he touches softly, just 
As gentle as can be, 

And then I think he’s very nice 
To a little girl like me. 


Pussy Willow 


Pussy Willow wakened 
From her winter nap, 

For the frolic Spring Breeze 
On her door did tap. 


. Mistress Pussy Willow 
Opened wide the door— 

Never had the sunshine 
Seemed so bright before. 


Happy little children 
Cried with laugh and shout, 
“Spring is coming, coming, 
Pussy Willow’s out.” 
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LL that the women of my family ever 
talk about is how terribly their feet hurt,” 
Mary B——, of New York, said one day 
shortly after her graduation from college. 

“Aunt Jane can’t dance because she can hardly 
stand up. Aunt Ethel can’t entertain because it 
kills her to be on her feet more than an hour. And 
even you, Mother, won’t go down town to luncheon 
‘with me because of your pesky old feet.” 

Her mother smiled a bit wistfully. “I guess 
weak feet run in our family, dear. All the B—— 
women have been troubled in the same way.” 

“All the B women!” There was defiance in 
Mary’s voice. “Well, I can name one woman in 
this family who isn’t going to have awful old feet. 
I refuse to be a ‘cripple!’ ” 

“Of course,” replied her mother, “you can wear 
the woe | health shoes, if you wish. They’re so 
ugly, though. I’d rather have aches than to try to 
appear in them.” 

_ “No, I don’t mean to do that. I don’t believe it 
is necessary to suffer with your feet just because 
you insist on being well groomed. I believe there 
are correct shoes that are both stylish and health- 
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Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Styles for all occa- 
All widths, AAAA to E. 
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ful and that will keep my feet comfortable. And 
I intend to find them right now before I have a 
single ache. I’ll try every shoe in the world until 
I do find them.” 





It was six years ago that Mary B—— looked for 
and found the one shoe that felt best on her well 
feet and also satisfied her ideas about appearance. 

She is twenty-eight now, well into the “foot suf- 
fering” age in her family. She is a young mother, 
too. But she is happy and healthy and enjoying 
perfect feet. She plays tennis and golf, dances, 
and often walks for miles through the country with 
her husband and young son. 

She refused to be an old-young woman. She re- 
fused to wear “unsightly health” shoes. She 
proved that no woman in her family, in spite of 
tradition, need have a single foot ache or pain. 

She found in the Arch Preserver Shoe the feat- 
ures which keep feet well, features which allow 
the feet to function normally, without strain or 
abuse. 

She has learned how wonderfully the concealed, 
built-in arch bridge supports the feet, preventing 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 







land, Mass. 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFFICE 
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| refused to 
become a “‘Cripple!’’ 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 





Made for women and misses by only The 
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any tendency to sag and weaken. She has 
learned how perfectly the inner sole, because 
it is flat, eliminates the pinching and “bunch- 
ing” of the forepart of the foot. She knows 
that the blood-vessels, bones and nerves of 
the feet are not interfered with in any way 
in her Arch Preserver Shoes. 


And finally, she has learned that because 
this shoe is fitted differently—from heel to 
ball—she never has to worry about getting 
a comfortable pair, or about “breaking them 
in. 

She wears the Arch Preserver Shoe to all 
of her social functions, and she is pridefully 
upholding the traditions of the B family 
regarding the appearance of its women. In 
other words, she is living a normal, happy, 
healthy life, without a thought to her feet. 

Instead of being held back 
by the old-time foot problem 
she is being constantly urged 
by her vigorous feet to do 
more, to take part in things. 
She has proved, too, that it 
is so much more satisfactory 
in young womanhood, or, at 





least, before foot troubles 
egin, to adopt the right 
shoe, the shoe that keeps 
feet well. 


_ It might also be interest- 
ing to note that Mary’s moth- 
er, grandmother and aunts 
are all wearing the Arch 
Preserver Shoe now. 


Won’t you write us for 
our special little booklet, 
“Use Your Feet?” It will 


’ tell you so many important 
things about your feet and the shoes you should 
wear. It costs you nothing, yet it may mean a 
great deal of happiness to you. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
344 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to keep 
them well while wearing the 
smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 344 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 

Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 44, 
“Use Your Feet,” and name of Dealer. 
Name ‘ 
rr UU Ns 
Fr. ©. State 
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Apostrophe to the Ocean 


There is a pleasure in the pathless 


woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely 
shore; 3 
There is society where none in- 
trudes, aN re 
By the deep sea, and music in its 
roar: 

I love not man the less, but nature 
more, 

From these our interviews, in which 
I steal 

From all I may be or have been be- 
fore, 

To mingle with the universe, and 
feel 


What I can ne’er express, yet cannot 
all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee 
in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin; his 
control 
Stops with the shore; 
watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor 
doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his 
own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of 
rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bub- 
bling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffin- 
ed, and unknown. 


upon the 


His steps are not upon thy paths; 
thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him; thou dost 
arise 


And shake him from thee; the vile 
strength he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost 
all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to 
the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy 
playful spray 

And howling, to his gods, where 
haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port 


or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: there 
let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike 
the walls 

Of rock-built cities, 
tions quake 

And monarchs tremble 
capitals, 

The oak leviathans, 
ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title 


bidding na- 
in their 


whose huge 


take 
Of lord of thee and arbiter of 


war,— 
These are thy toys, and, as the 
snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, 
which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of 
Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in 
all save thee: 
Assyria, Greece, 
what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them while they 
were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their 
shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their 
decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: not 
so thou, 

Unchangeable save to thy wild 
waves’ play; 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine 
azure brow; 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou 

rollest now. 


Rome, Carthage, 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Thou glorious mirror, where the 
Almighty’s form ’ 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all 
time, 
Calm or convulsed; in breeze or 
gale or storm, . , 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, 
and sublime,— 
The image of Eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy 
slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; 
each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, 
fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and 


my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy 
breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: 
from a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers— 
they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshen- 
ing sea 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleas- 
ing fear, 

For I was, as it were, a child of 
thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and 
near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, as 
I do here. 
Lord Byron. 


The Whiskers 


The kings who ruled mankind with 
haughty sway, 
The — pope, whom even kings 
obey 


Love, at whose shrine both popes and 
monarchs fall, 

And e’en self interest, that controls 
them all, 

Possess a petty power, when all com- 
ined, 

Compared with fashion’s influence on 
mankind— 

For love itself will oft to fashion bow; 

= following story will convince you 
ow: 


A petit-maitre wooed a fair, 

Of virtue, wealth, and graces rare; 
But vainly had preferred his claim, 
The maiden owned no answering flame; 
At length by doubt and anguish torn, 
Suspense too painful to be borne, 
Low at her feet he humbly kneeled, 
And thus his ardent flame revealed: 
“Pity my grief, angelic fair, 





Behold my anguish and despair; 

For you, this heart must ever burn— 
Oh bless me with a kind return! 

My love, no language can express, 
Reward it then, with happiness; 
Nothing on earth but you I prize, 

All else is trifling in my eyes; 

And cheerfully would I resign Z 
The wealth of worlds to call you mine. 
But, if another gain your hand, 

Far distant from my native land, 

Far hence from you and hope I'll fly, 
And in some foreign region die.” 


The virgin heard, and thus replied: 

“If my consent to be your bride 

Will make you happy, then be blest; 
But grant me, first, one small request; 
A sacrifice I must demand, 

And in return will give my hand.” 


“A sacrifice! Oh speak its name! 
For you I’d forfeit wealth and fame; 
Take my whole fortune, every cent—” 


“Twas something more than wealth 
I meant.” 


“Must I the realms of Neptune trace? 

Oh speak the word! Where’er the 
place— 

For you, the idol of my soul, 

I’d e’en explore the frozen pole, 

Arabia’s sandy deserts tread, 

Or trace the Tigris to its head.” 


“Oh, no, dear sir, I do not ask 

So long a voyage, so hard a task; 
You must—but ah! the boon I want, 
I have no hope that you will grant.” 


“Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 

To be the world’s imperial : sire? 
Express the wish, and here I vow, 
To place a crown upon your brow.” 


“Sir, these are trifles,” she replied; 

“But, if you wish me for your bride, 
You must—but still I fear to speak, 
You'll never grant the boon I seek.” 


“Oh say,” he cried, “dear angel, say 

What must I do, and I obey; 

No longer rack me with suspense, 

Speak your commands, and send me 
hence.” 


“Well, then, dear generous youth!” 
she cries, 

“If thus my heart you really prize, 

And wish to link your fate with mine, 

On one condition I am thine; 

’Twill then become my pleasing duty 

To contemplate a husband’s beauty; 

And, gazing on his manly face, 

His feelings and his wishes trace; 





Now Ready: BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


5 inges remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 
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To banish thence each mark of care, 

And light a smile of pleasure there. 

Oh let me, then, ’tis all I ask, 

Commence at once the pleasing task! 

Oh let me, as becomes my place, 

= those huge whiskers from your 
ace!” 


She said—but oh! what strange sur- 
prise 
Was pictured in her lover’s eyes! 
Like lightning from the ground he 
sprung, : 
While wild amazement tied his tongue: 
A statue, motionless, he gazed, 
Astonished, horror-struck, amazed. 
So looked the gallant Perseus, when 
Medusa’s visage met his ken; 
So looked Macbeth, whose guilty eye 
Discerned an “air-drawn dagger” nigh; 
And so, the Prince of Denmark stared, 
When first his father’s ghost appeared. 
At length our hero silence broke, 
And thus in wildest accents spoke: 


“Cut off my whiskers! O ye gods! 

I’d sooner lose my ears, by odds; 

Madam; I’d not be so disgraced, 

So lost to fashion and to taste, 

To win an empress to my arms, 

Though blest with more than mortal 
charms. 

My whiskers! zounds!” 
more, 

But quick retreated through the door, 

And sought a less obdurate fair, 

To take the beau with all his hair. 

Samuel Woodworth. 


He said no 


The Critic’s Advice 

A shy little poet once called upon 

A critic of great renown 
In search of encouragement and advice. 

He greeted her with a frown, 
Adjusted his glasses, her verses read, 
is * aed and solemnly shook his 

ead. 


“A poet you never will be, my dear. 
*Tis foolish of you to try. 
You haven’t got talent enough, my 
dear, 
And birds without wings can’t fly. 
Your rhythm is poor, your meter is 
wrong, 
A jumble of words will not make a 
song. 


“I’m pestered to death by amateurs 
All dreaming of a career, 

Especially women. I pray you: heed 
Advice that is quite sincere. 

You ought to be thinking of home in- 


stead 
Of scribbling trash that will not be 
read.” 


The poet, she sighed at the critic’s 
words, 
Then threw his advice away, 
For down in the depths of her soul 
she knew 
The slumbering talent lay; 


The messages echoing through her 


mind 
Must be clothed in words and expres- 
sion find. 


Years passed. In her songs—so the 
papers said— 
The soul of the poet spoke, 
And, touching a chord in the people’s 
hearts, 
An answering thrill awoke. 
She soared to the heights of undying 
fame— 
The world has forgotten the critic’s 
name. 


’Tis folly to heed the advice of those 
Who nothing but fault can find; 
Wise teachers look not for perfection 


in 
First efforts of any kind. 
A cloud very often the sun obscures. 
Professionals all have been amateurs. 
Isabel Ambler Gilman. 
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safeguard Their Health by Teaching Them 


Cleanliness with Soap from Trees! 
It’s a Lesson Quickly and Happily Learned When Taught This Pleasant Way 


Wouldn’t you like to teach every boy 
and girl in your room that cleanliness 
is an aid to health and is really a joy, 
not a duty? 

Now, we offer you the pleasant, easy 
way to teach such a lesson. Mail the 
‘ coupon and we'll send you, free, a mini- 
ature cake of Palmolive for each child. 

This delights the children, who regard 
the little cakes as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much wash- 
ing of hands and faces. Which gives you 
your opportunity to explain how clean 
hands protect health. 

Tell the children that getting off the dirt 
washes off the germs which cause colds, 
influenza, typhoid, diphtheria and other 
dangerous and much feared diseases. 

Tell them that their chances of keep- 
ing well are greatly increased by keep- 
ing their hands clean. 

They'll believe you and their parents 
will thank you, for such lessons are 
more welcome at school than at home. 

At the same time you can give each 
child a most interesting lesson in geog- 





raphy. Tell them about the tropic 
trees from which Palmolive is made and 
the countries where they grow. 


Explain “Soap From Trees” 


Olive Trees Palm Trees 
Coconut Palm Trees 

The only oils in Palmolive soap are 
the priceless beauty oils from these three 
trees—and no other fats whatsoever. 

Explain that the ingredients of Palm- 
olive are pure, balmy oils—olive oil, 
palm oil and coconut oil. And that it 
is the color of these fine oils which 
gives Palmolive its beautiful natural 
green color. 


Interesting Booklet Free 


To each teacher we send an interest- 
ing booklet, which tells how Palmolive 
is made. 

This makes a very interesting indus- 
trial lesson, which the children enjoy 
and which is of great educational value. 

Thus the “clean hand” campaign puts 
over three valuable and interesting les- 


sons. Lesson No. 1 is—Clean hands 
and health. Lesson No. 2 combines 
natural history and geography. Les- 
son No. 3 explains the marvels of mod- 
ern industry. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Fill it out, sign it, send it. The minia- 
ture cakes—one for each child accom- 
panied by the special Palmolive book 
—will be shipped prepaid. 

We will also send you pledge cards 
which by signing each child promises 
to faithfully follow out the “clean 
hand” campaign. This is another in- 
terest and an obligation which increases 
responsibility. 

We also enclose a form which we ask 
you to fill out with names and addresses 
of the parents of each pupil. We will 
use this to send follow up letters and 
other educational literature to back up 
the work you have done. You impress 
the children and we'll impress the par- 
ents with the necessity for clean hands. 


So fill out, sign and send the coupon today. 











MINIATURE CAKE FREE FOR EACH CHILD 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
Dept. No. B-961, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Te ON i cata cactcsaes children in my room. Send me that 
number of trial cakes of Palmolive Soap and pledge 
cards. I will give them to my pupils, have the pledge 
cards signed and return to you. 










The Palmolive Company 
3702 Iron Street 
CHICAGO 
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A Problem-Project Study of| 


Sugar 
(Continued from page 35) 


portation. Locate the main shipping 
and receiving ports. Compare the 
exports and imports for our country. 
Why is the United States such a heavy 
importer as well as exporter? (See 
World Almanac.) 

“The refinery dominates the sugar 
industry just as it does the petroleum 
industry.” Since beet sugar is refined 
in the process of making, and cane 
sugar is not, it is to be expected that 
our cane sugar refineries will be on 
the coast. (See map on page 35.) 

While each company may have some 
devices and advantages peculiar to it- 
self, in general the process of refining 
calls for melting the raw sugar, treat- 
ing it with chemicals, filtering it 
through bone charcoal, and then evap- 
orating this purified syrup. 

A study of the Havemeyer and 
Spreckles struggle for the control of 
the refining business reveals the “most 
furious commercial war this country 
has ever known,” and a full develop- 
ment will show why this was true. 


Related Industries 


What the sugar industry means to 
the jam and marmalade industry, to 
canning and preserving, to the chew- 
ing gum and soft drink industries and 
to the confectionery industry, is each 
a story in itself. 


Correlations 


I. LITERATURE 


1. Read the Hindu legend of how 
sugar cane came to be grown on earth. 
2. Read descriptions of the coffee 
houses of Shakespeare’s time. (It has 
been said that they “might as well 
have been called ‘sugar houses,’ since 
sugar was consumed in great quanti- 
ties and contributed to the stimulating 
effect.”) 


II. LANGUAGE 


Correspond with pupils of a grade 
similar to your own in a school in 
some cane-producing region; some 
beet-producing region. 


III. SPELLING 


Saccharine; glucose; soluble; non- 
volatile; aqueous; crystals; fermenta- 
tive; sorghum; pulp; crystalline; per- 
ennial; silo; silage; etc. 


IV. DIETETICS 


1. Sugar contains 1800 calories per 
pound. Determine the number of 
calories in the usual foods and from 
the list work out a balanced, varied, 
diet for a period of a week. 2. Show 
how a person may become a vegetarian 
-without his body’s suffering from want 
of fats. 3. How has sugar aided peo- 
ple to observe the prohibition laws— 
and how does sugar take the place of 
alcohol? 


V. History AND ECONOMICS 


1. Trace the world sugar monopo- 
lies—Venetian, Dutch, English. 2. 
‘Trace the connection between sugar, 
the British Navigation Acts, and the 
American Revolution. 3. Consider 
the relation between sugar, slavery, 
the Negro question of to-day. 4. 
Recall the circumstances under which 
‘a British statesman “balanced a small 
West India island against the whole 
of Canada,” and those under which 
“the Dutch considered Guiana of equal 
importance with New York.” 5. 
What was sugar’s part in the late war? 
6. What has the “Australia for the 
white race” policy to do with the fact 
that that continent is not one of the 
great sugar-producing regions? 7. 
Discuss the Lever Act. 8. Explain 
“The sugar industry has been treated 
alternately by our government as a 
spoiled child and as a dangerous en- 
emy.” 9. Consider the labor problem 
as related to sugar production. 


VI. ARITHMETIC 


1. In 1922 the United States used 
5,092,758 tons of sugar—approximately 
19.4% more than in 1921. What was 
the consumption in 1921? In 1923 the 


| and fingering the tiny box containing 
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consumption fell to 4,780,684 tons. | 
What percentage was this of the 1922 | 
consumption? 2. Before the late war, | 
Great Britain’s per capita consump- | 
tion of sugar was 87.9 lbs.; Germany’s 
39.7 lIbs.; that of France 39.1 lbs.; of 
Russia, 15.8 lbs.; of Italy, 10.1 lbs. | 
What was the average per capita con- | 
sumption for those five nations? 3. 
Our maple sugar production was es- 
timated (1929) as 36,373,080 Ibs. 
The number of trees tapped were 19,- 
031,325. What was the sugar yield 
per tree? 4. In normal times, the 
world spends annually for sugar two 
billion dollars. The United States 
spends about four hundred million 
dollars, approximately one hundred 
million dollars of which goes to foreign 
nations for raw sugar. What part 
of the world’s expenditure is paid by 
the United States? What part of our 
expenditure goes to enrich other 
nations? 


Finding Fiammetta 
(Continued from page 51) 


Next day we said good-by to the 
beautiful blue Bay of Naples, to the 
streets where boiling, baking, and fry- 
ing are always going on in the eyes 
of hungry customers, to the grinning 
boys devouring yards and yards of 
macaroni, to the little goat that came 
to our door every morning to be milk- 
ed, and to the noisy, happy-go-lucky 
Neapolitans who make the streets 
their living room, kitchen, dining 
room, and often bedroom. 

I am afraid that I was a rather 
gloomy Peg as we left behind us the 
terraced slopes of Naples and rolled 
along through the fertile valleys in 
the Hargreaves’ big, luxurious car. I 
kept wishing that Rose were with me 


a beautiful string of coral beads that 
I had bought for her out of my allow- 
ance and which, for safe-keeping, I 
carried in my pocket. Presently, how- 
ever, I came to my senses. 

“Peggy Bates,” I said to myself, 
“you are an ungrateful girl, and what 
will Mrs. Hargreave think of your 
American manners!” So I began to 
smile and to listen to what Mother 
and her friend were saying about their 
student days together. 

I had a reward sooner than I de- 
served, for I learned that I was to 
have a little girl for a playmate. 
Mother and Mrs. Hargreave had de- 
cided to look up a very good friend of 
theirs who lived in Rome, and whose 
little girl was about my age. By the 
time that we caught our first glimpse 
of the great dome of St. Peter’s I was 
smiling without any effort. 

However, the search for my little 
playmate proved to be a_ wild-goose 
chase. Finally we secured the infor- 
mation that the only person who knew 
the whereabouts of Signora Marcel- 
liani was away on a visit and would 
return in a week or ten days. 

“There is nothing to do but wait,” 
declared Mrs. Hargreave. 

Of course, by this time I realized 
that it was very silly to let a little at- 
tack of homesickness and the longing 
for a girl for a friend interfere with 
enjoying so famous a city as Rome. 

I did wish that I knew as much 
about its history as Arthur, or even 
Bob, but I studied the guidebook and 
listened intently to everything that I 
heard. The Forum, I recognized the 
minute I saw it, because a picture of 
it hangs in our assembly room at 
school. The Forum was the market 
place of the old Romans, and the tri- 
umphal processions with which they 
celebrated their great victories used 
to pass through it on the way to the 
Capitol, where they made thank offer- 
ings to the gods. 

“T can almost see the flashing 
swords of the soldiers as they marched 
along, singing, beside the car of the 
purple-clad victor,” I said half to my- 
self, as we stood among the ruins, 
“and the prisoners of war following 
in chains, and the throngs of people 
rejoicing.” 

“If you had been alive in those 
days,” remarked Bob, “you would 
have scattered flowers before the vic- 





tor with the other Roman maidens.” 

“No, I would not, Bob Bates,’ I de- 
clared; “I think that the old Romans 
were altogether too fond of power and 
too pleased with themselves over their 
conquests.” 


“But they knew a lot, you will have | 
“Just look | 


to confess,” Arthur put in. 
at the magnificent roads that they 
built, such as the old Appian Way 
where we were driving this morning.” 

“And remember the aqueducts, or 
rather their ruins, that we saw. They 
carried pure water to the city from 
the rivers and springs of the Sabine 
Hills,’ Bob interrupted. 

“You cannot deny that the Romans 
were brave, Peggy,’ Bob remarked, 
continuing our discussion on another 
day, when we motored past the part 
of the Tiber where the Bridge of 
Horatius once stood. “I have heard 
you recite the poem, ‘Horatius at the 

re ’ You remember that he 
fought to the very last minute, even 
when he knew that the bridge was be- 
ing cut down behind him.” 

had to admit that I had always ad- 
mired Horatius’ pluck, but when we 
went to see the ruins of the Colosseum 
I had the argument on my side. 

“Now, Peg,’ Bob teased, “do you 
not think that it was clever of people 
who lived nearly two thousand years 
ago to build a magnificent outdoor 
theatre seating 87,000?” 

“But Bob,” I argued, “of course 
the Colosseum was wonderful, but 
you know very well how it was used. 
The people came here on_ holidays 
(there were one hundred and twenty- 
five in the year) to watch wild beasts 
fight with each other or with human 
beings. They used to throw the Chris- 
tians to the beasts, too. They flooded 
the arena and had real naval battles, 
not make-believe, in which thousands 
of people were killed. 

“Do you think that was a good way 
for the rulers to amuse the people?” 

I was glad when we turned to the 
more modern sights of the city, to 
Raphael’s beautiful paintings in the 
Palace of the Vatican, the home of the 
Pope, and to the frescoes by Michel- 
angelo in St. Peter’s, the largest 
church in the whole world. 

At the end of a week Mrs. Har- 
greave went back to Signora Mar- 
celliani’s last address, only to learn 
from her neighbor that she and her 
daughter Fiammetta had gone _ to 
Florence. She had recently lost her 
husband, and was earning her living 
as a companion and teacher of Italian. 

“Then to Florence we will go, too,” 
announced Mrs. Hargreave. 

Ancient Rome had made me feel 
sad, but I could not help being sorry 
to leave the gardens and fountains of 
the modern city, and our great, beau- 
tiful rooms in what had once been a 
palace. 

“What will Fiammetta be like?” I 
kept thinking every now and then 
throughout our long _ ride. Past 
gnarled cypress trees, lemon and olive 
groves, past peasants driving donkeys 
and oxen, we sped along, nearer and 
nearer to Florence and Fiammetta. 
Then within a few hours of the City 
of Flowers and the home of the great 
poet Dante, the big car stopped with 
a jerk. Michele, the chauffeur, dis- 
appeared underneath and emerged 
looking serious. 

A peasant woman with long ear- 
rings, followed by a swarm of pretty, 
black-eyed children, chattering and 
gesticulating, ran out’ from a near-by 
farmhouse. 

“It will take two or three hours to 
repair the car,’’ announced Mr. Har- 
greave, “and Michele says that this 
woman is inviting us into her home, 
to wait.” 

I do not think that the grown-ups 
were much pleased with this invita- 
tion, but we children were delighted. 
The mother let me hold the “bam- 
bino,” a darling, long-lashed baby, 
tightly wrapped in a swaddling band. 
The older children showed us _ the 
grapevines and tried to make us un- 
derstand, by jumping up and down, 
how they press the juice out of the 
grapes to make wine in the harvest 
season. 

The farmer pointed proudly to the 
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twisted black trunks of the olive trees 
and showed us the stones used tv 
crush the ripe olives into oil. At a 
word from her father, Lisabetta, one 
of the little girls, brought a bottle of 
olive oil and gave it to me. 

I was actually sorry when Michele 
appeared saying that the car was in 
order, It had been so jolly calling on 
these happy people. 

“Why do so many Italians come to 
America when they have such good 
farms?” I was asking Michele, when 
we were stopped at a toll gate and 
our car searched to find out if we were 
smuggling any fruit or vegetables in- 
to Florence. 

Once on our way again he told me, 
“It is the taxes that send so many of 
my people to America. There is a tax 
for everything. Many Italians are not 
so prosperous as the family that we 
left behind.” 

Upon reaching Florence we found 
that Signora Marcelliani, with my 
Fiammetta, had left for Venice just 
a few hours before. As if this was 
not enough of a disappointment, I dis- 
covered that I had lost Rose’s beauti- 
ful chain of coral beads that I had 
carried so carefully in my pocket. 

“On to Venice!” cried Mrs. Har- 
greave, who, I noticed, never gave up 
anything that she undertook. 

As the car needed overhauling, Mr. 
Hargreave and Father stayed behind 
and the rest of us took the train that 
whisked us in and out of twenty-two 
tunnels to the City of the Sea. Pres- 
ently, the porter had hailed for us, 
not a taxi, but a graceful black boat 
with a curved bow and stern. 

Then that feeling began to creep 
over me that I had had once or twice 
before on our travels. It almost 
seemed as though I were not really 
just plain Peggy Bates of Hilton, U. 
S. A., but some child in a dream. We 
were floating along on a_ sparkling 
blue sea in a stream of black craft 
like our own. Now we had passed 
under a bridge on which were many 
people. I could hear Mother saying, 
“It is the Rialto. The laws of the old 
republic used to be posted on a col- 
umn there.’’ 

“Are all these beautiful buildings 
palaces?” Arthur was asking. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hargreave explained. 
“You will see the palace of the Doge, 
the Duke of Venice, soon, and the 
Cathedral of St. Mark, and the Cam- 
panile.” 

“There is the Lion of St. Mark’s on 
the top of the column,” cried Bob ex- 
citedly. “Come, Peggy, wake up; we 
are riding in a gondola on ‘the Grand 
Canal of Venice.” 

Yes, I was I, and this was Venice. 
What was more, at last we really 
found Signora Marcelliani and her 
daughter at a hotel near the Piazzetta, 
as the beautiful square of St. Mark’s 
is called. 

I loved graceful, dark-eyed Fiam- 
metta at once and I was _ delighted 
that kind, generous Mrs. Hargreave 
was going to take both mother and 
daughter away for a good holiday. 
Fiammetta proved a friend worth 
waiting for. She, too, had been lone- 
ly and homesick in a strange city and 
was as pleased as I to have a play- 
mate. We had happy days together, 
feeding the pigeons of St. Mark’s, 
gazing at the bronze horses over its 
doors and at the trophies within, which 
had been brought from all parts of 
the world. 

Mrs. Hargreave was anxious to be 
back in Florence by Easter Eve in 
time to see an interesting old cere- 
mony called the Burning of the Dove, 
so that day found us, together with 
Fiammetta and her mother, standing 
in the crowd before the door of the 
Cathedral. Through the streets came 
four white oxen, with gold-tipped 
horns, drawing a huge wooden car 
filled with fireworks and decked with 
festoons of Italy’s colors—red, white, 
and green. They halted before the 
Cathedral, and we all waited breath- 
lessly until the Archbishop sent a little 
artificial white dove along a_ wire, 
bearing in its mouth a taper lighted 
from the precious fire brought from 
the Holy Land. Everybody began to 
shout as the dove. slid into the car. 
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Chocolate 


Js a Line eating Chocolate 






Slip a cake in your pocket 
if starting ona 
long walk. 


Keep it in your 
desk for emer- 
gency lunches, 
or in your 
automobile. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Walter Baker& Co.Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester.Mass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


Teachers 


Did you ever sell anything 
direct to the consumer ? 


Have you ever organized a 
crew, hired, trained, or 
supervised salesmen ? 














If you are an experienced sales- 
man, we have an opening for you. 
If you desire to learn the art of 
selling, we can teach you—have 
taught thousands. Earn while 
you learn. 


If you have had organizing ex- 
perience and made a success, tell 
us your story. Wecan use you 
in the biggest position you are 
capable of filling. 


Your advancement and pay will 
be in direct proportion to your 
ability. 

We are now hiring and training 


for summer, but we want exper- 
ienced organizers immediately. 


Tell your story in first letter. 


Write NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
Dept. 20, Freeport, Illinois. 






harvest,’ explained Fiammetta. 
_| how pretty she is.” 


that merry smile before? 
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yard. 
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Then as the fireworks exploded, an- 
other tremendous shout arose. 


A little peasant girl behind me clap- 


ped her hands and cried out some- 
thing. 


“She is saying that it will be a = 
“ ee 


I turned around. Where had I seen 
Our eyes 
It was Lisabetta of the vine- 


“Signorina Peggee!” she exclaimed, 


and taking something from her neck 
she slipped it into my hand. 


There lay Rose’s beautiful pink 


coral beads which I must have drop- 
ped in Lisabetta’s vineyard. 


An Outline for Teaching Third 


Grade Geography 
(Continued: from page 30) 


(b) Making 
(c) Styles 


6. Care of clothing 


a) Thrift teaching 
1) How we can save by caring 
for our clothing 
(2) What may be done with 
clothing when no_ longer 
serviceable 


III. Shelter (our homes) 


1. From what we are sheltered 


Sun Rain Snow Cold Winds 


2. How temperature and other condi- 


tions determine kinds of shelter 


3. What we include when we speak of 


our homes 
a) House, barn, grounds, sheds, etc. 
b) Discuss beautifying our homes 


4. Kinds of houses 


a) Dwelling houses 
b) Apartments and flats 
c) Business houses — shops, banks, 
offices, etc. 
d) Public buildings—churches, 
schools, libraries, etc. 
. Materials used in building 


Lumber Paint and 
Brick varnish 
Stone Tin 
Cement— Mortar 
sand, lime © Fireproof 

Steel roofing 
Nails Hinges, knobs, etc. 
Glass Paper 

6. Men who assist in building 
Architect Tinner 
Mason Plasterer 
Carpenter Inspector 
Plumber Painter and 
Electrician decorator 


7. Our house 


a) Visit a house in process of con- 
struction and note parts, if pos- 


sible 
Foundation Rafters 
Walls Floors 
Roof Windows 
Joists and doors 


b) The heating of our house 
(1) Fireplaces or grates—gas, 
wood, coal 
(2) Stoves—gas, wood, coal 


(3) Furnaces—hot air, steam, 
hot water 
(4) Discuss materials used for 
fuel 
c) Furnishings for our house 
Furniture Curtains 
Carpets and shades 
and rugs Bedding 
Pictures Silverware 
Musical Tinware 
instruments Glassware 
Lamps Chinaware 


Note—Discuss furnishings as to 
where obtained, and trace to 
source. Encourage children to 
make close observations when vis- 
iting shops. 


8. Other types of homes 


a) Farm homes 
b) Pioneer homes 
c) Colonial homes 
d) Pilgrim homes 
e) Indian homes 
f) Cliff and cave dwellers 
g) Eskimos 
h) Japanese and Chinese 
i) Other types 
j) Study each of the above topics 
briefly as to 
(1) Materials 
(2) Location 
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film coat. 


and find out. 











Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
knowing it... you may be one. 
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Make this remarkable test | 
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“Off Color” 


Teeth 
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How to overcome them A , a 


—give them dazzling whiteness ai) 


This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wher- 
ever your eyes turn. 


Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“different”; that they are naturally 
off-color and dull. You can correct 
that condition remarkably in even a 
few days. 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 
Leading dentists advise them. In 
fairness to yourself, make the test 
offered here. 


DO THIS—Remove that dingy 
film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy 
look. Germs by the millions breed 
in it, and they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Most tooth troubles and decay now 


are traced to this film. Old-time 
methods could not successfully com- 


were on the increase, and ugly teeth 
the order of the day. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 


In Pepsodent dental science has 
discovered two effective film combat- 
ants. Their action is to curdle the 
film, then remove it. 


Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the clearness and whiite- 
ness of your teeth—will amaze you 

* * Bd 


Old methods of cleansing fail in 
these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judg- 
ed dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 
It marks the latest findings in mod- 
ern scientific research. 

oa * + 


It will give you the lustrous teeth 
you wonder how other people get. It 
will give you better protection against 
tooth troubles. And, too, against gum 
troubles; for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its 


power beyond all doubt. 


A 10-day tube 
Use it three 
evening, at 
remarkable 


Mail the coupon. 
will be sent you free. 
times daily — morning, 
bed time—then note the 


bat it. That’s why tooth troubles. difference in your teeth. 
| 
the worst 
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y You can feel it with your tongue | 


Mail Coupon for 


| F RE 10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 545, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 


Send to: 


| Address 


~ Only ‘one tube to a family, tg 
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Pepsaodent 


Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


1 enemy to teeth | 
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—“Afitor Breakfast 


ow before we slart the 
day's work, let us digest 
our breakfast, sweeten 
the mouth. soothe the 
throat and cleanse the 
teeth with WRIGLEY S- 
It will help to start the 
day right, and a good 
start is half the battle. 





After Luncheon 
jn the middle of the day 
when possibly time is 
limited and we may eat 
too fast, then is when 
WRIGLEY S is of greatest 
help. Itmakes your food. 
do you more good, It 
avoids the stuffy feeling 
after a hastily eaten meal. 
It sends you back to you 
duties full of om 






After Dinner 
J the evening. around 
the lamp after dinner, 
with games and books. or 
before going out to the 
theater, let WRIGLEYS:- 
sweeten the mouth. re- 
move the odors of food 
and help your slomach 
in its work, 





‘After Every Meal’ L.,. 


WRIGLEYS 








— 


3. Occupations of early settlers and 


. Primitive means of transportation 


. Means of communication 


. What the people in our homes are 


. Occupations of other people 
Merchants Farmers 
Manufacturers Miners 
Doctors Lumbermen 
Lawyers Fishermen 
Ministers Electricians 
Engineers Carpenters 
Teachers Masons 
Librarians Blacksmiths 
Nurses Cobblers 


. Means by which we travel from 


. Means. by which supplies are 


. Means by which transportation is 
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(3) Decorations and furnishings 

(4) Heating 

(5) Size 
Note—Try to find a reason for 
kinds of houses built by certain 
people at certain periods and mate- 
rials used. If the teacher desires, 
she may trace any one of the build- 
ing materials to the source. Be 
sure that the information which you 
give pupils is accurate. 


IV. Occupations 


doing 
a) Mother — housekeeping (What 
housekeepers do) 
b) Father 
(1) Character of occupation 
(2) How conducted 
(3) Purpose 
(4) Service rendered 
c) Children 
(1) Attending school—purpose 
(2) Helping in the home 


Note—Study each occupation in re- 
gard to purpose, service rendered, 
and our dependence upon that oc- 
cupation 


race types 
Pioneers Chinese and 
Pilgrims Japanese 
Indians Negroes 
Eskimos Other types 


V. Transportation 


place to place 
Carriages Automobiles 
Trains (electric and steam) 


brought to us 
Wagons Motor trucks 
Trains (electric and steam) 


carried on in all parts of our coun- 


try 

a) By land 
Trains (electric and steam) 
Automobiles and trucks 
Wagons Pack horses 
Stage coaches Mules 

b) By water 


Ocean liners Rafts 
Steamboats Launches 
Sailing boats Canoes 
Flat boats 


Note—Discuss briefly the differ- 
ent kinds of boats, their equip- 
ment, etc. 
c) By air 
(1) Balloons 
(a) How they rise 
(b) How we travel in them 
(2) Airships — “Los Angeles,” 
“Shenandoah,” etc. 
(3) Airplanes — kinds: mono- 
plane, biplane, hydroplane 


a) Pioneers 

Ox teams Horses Stages 
b) Indians 

Indian trails 

Indian ponies 

Birch bark canoes 

Rafts 

Indian runners 
c) Eskimos 

Sleds drawn by dogs (mala- 

mutes) 

Snowshoes 
d) Arabs, Bedouins, etc. 

Camels Horses Caravans 
e) Orientals 


Carts Sedan chairs 
Wheelbarrows Elephants 
Jinrikishas 


a) Telegraph, cable, and wireless 
b) Telephone 
c) Mail 
(1) Ordinary mail—d4A1st, 2nd, 
8rd, and 4th class 
(2) Special delivery mail 
(3) Air mail 








d) Radio 
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A new and easy way . 
to teach Oral Hygiene Kk 


This free chart gains the interest 
of your pupils. Send the coupon 














Hea 
ERE is a new way to teach your pupils the twice-a- a 
day tooth-brushing habit. This is an easier way. peg | 
This is a quicker way. pose 
We ask you to try it. Mail us the coupon below for the will 
chart yousee pictured above. Wewill send youthischartfree. on t 
Thousands of teachers the country over are now using K 
this chart. (We are mailing about 4000 a week.) On it ener 
they paste gold stars—also sent free—beside the names of boy 
those children who regularly brush their teeth. This form a 
of game greatly stimulates the interest of the children in pee 
their Oral Hygiene lessons. It is easily and quickly dn 
managed, too. Many teachers have the children them- 
selves take turns in calling the roll and pasting up the stars. C A 
Or! 
When you get your pupils brushing their teeth regularly, Oat: 
it is then a simple matter to show them how to brush them brea 
correctly. Correct brushing is largely a matter of the right K 
kind of tooth brush. Hot 
The one scientifically correct tooth brush is the Pro-phy- addc 
lac-tic, which comes in Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. Is for 
this the brush you recommend? mi 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves of the teeth. It prev 
brushes the germs out of the crevices. It gets at every K 
surface and removes the tartar. Its large end tuft reaches Grax 
even the backs of back teeth, so often neglected. ai 
Send today for the helpful free chart. Recommend the an « 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will be pleased with the results, 7 , 
eac 
K 
Seni 
At the left are pictured the deal 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult; the ciall. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, for tribu 
those who prefer a small- will 
sized brush; and the Pro : 
phy-lac-tic Baby. with 
thei 
KELL 
| Home 
| Battle 
T PRO.PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. | Pl 
' Florence, Mass., Dept. N 2 | Mis 
! Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold | | Exl 
| stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more | 
| frequently. | ) Hee 
PNG ccc dccccccccccccdesccdoceccececccecscccceee | | — 
Address COCR SSO SOO EE SEH SO CEL ODESOLESOEESOOSEOSE | 
LL City and State Sy APR a ee Meena ae eee eee werent tear aro ee ve he Te | Aadre 
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Strength pf Hed. 4 


Help yourself 
to health and 


KK service 


Health is a responsibility of every 
teacher. Pupils are strongly in- 
fluenced by what their teachers 
tell them about food. Often a few 
words from this important source 
will start an undernourished child 
on the path to health. 





Kellogg’s Cereals are valuable 
energy foods for growing girls and 
boys. They furnish the fuel so 
necessary for these active bodies 
so full of life when in good phy- 
sical condition, but so dull and lag- 
ging when not well fed. 


A Kellogg Breakfast! Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, Krumbles or Rolled 
Oats served with milk are a firm 
breakfast foundation. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN and the 
Hot School Lunch. ALL-BRAN 
added to soups will furnish fiber 
for regulating material. Constipa- 
tion is a hindrance to good school 
work. Teach your pupils how to 
prevent it by proper eating. 


Kellogg’s Offer to the First Six 
Grades. Equipment for a Minia- 
ture Educational School Store with 
an outline explaining its use will 
be sent upon request from the 
teacher. 


Kellogg’s Offer to Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Pamphlets 
dealing with health have been espe- 
cially prepared for classroom dis- 
tribution. The Kellogg Company 
will be pleased to furnish teachers 
with a supply of this material for 
their pupils. 





y 





| KELLOGG COMPANY, 
Home E Depart 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ry 





Please send me 


oO ere Educational Schoo! Store 
ibit. 


() Health Pamphlets. 





Name. 
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Note—Discuss the above topics 
in regard to use and cost 


VI. Government 


1. Home 


a) What Father and Mother do in 
the home 
(1) Provide food, clothing, and 
home; look out for future 
(2) Protect the family 
(3) Advise as to children’s con- 


uct 

(4) Command and punish when 
necessary 

(5) Take care of health 

b) What the attitude of children in 

the home should be 

(1) Obedience 

(2) Respect 

(3) Helpfulness 

(4) Care as to everything in the 
home 

(5) Care of one’s self 


2. School 
a) What principal and teacher do 
b) How children can best show the 
right attitude towards the schoo! 
(1) Obedience in classroom and 
on grounds 
(2) Best efforts in class work 
(3) Care as to grounds and 
buildings 
(4) Helpfulness toward each, 
i.e., team work 
Note—Discuss thoroughly the 
attitude of pupils both in and 
out of school 
3. City 
a) Who is at the head of the city 
government? His name? 
b) Police department 
(1) Where needed most 
(2) Why we need police officers 
(3) How we should treat them 
ec) Fire department 
d) Water department 
e) Street department 
f) Educational department 
g) Health department 
Note—Discuss briefly the func- 
tion of each 
h) Why have schools, libraries, 
parks, etc. 
i) Do these things cost money? 
(1) Who pays for them? 
(2) Discuss taxes briefly 
4, State 
a) Who is at the head? His name? 
b) Why is he needed? 
5. United States 
a) Who is at the head? His name? 
b) Why is he needed? 
c) Who helps him? 
(1) Cabinet 
(2) Congress 
VII. Physical Environment 
1. Land 
Continents Islands Capes 
Peninsulas Isthmuses 
Mountains and mountain systems 
2. Water 
Oceans Seas Lakes 
Bays Gulfs Straits 


Rivers and river systems 
Note—Trace by means of imaginary 
journeys and use of maps 


The Robin 


(Continued from page 45) 


sight of the value of our song birds 
as song birds, that is, what they add 
to our homes, woods, and fields by way 
of nature’s music, their refining in- 
fluence, and the pleasure that they 
bring to those capable of enjoying it. 
We are all familiar with the various 
lovely notes of the robin and with its 
most attractive song, which is often 
heard both in the city and country 
after a spring or summer shower. To 
me it is one of the sweetest harmonies 


in the entire world of nature. 


The 


robin’s notes of alarm when its eggs 
or young are in danger are also well 


known, 


especially upon man’s ap- 


proach or the suspicious scouting of 
a stray cat, or an egg-eating snake. 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—“The Brown 


Thrasher” is the subject of Dr. Shufeldt’s 
April bird article for Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 


Kindness in ourselves is the honey 


that blunts the sting of unkindness in 
another.—Landor. 





























Sacred to the Indian 
The Great White Throne, Zion 
National Park, held in awe as 
the abode of the Great Spirit. 


The long hidden splendors of 
Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon 
and Cedar Breaks are yours 


ERE, in Southern Utah, are flaming 

canyons and jewelled amphitheatres 
painted in incredible colors by sun magic 
and the wizardry of wind and water. Here, 
too, is a lingering frontier of empurpled 
distances with quaint Mormon villages, 
Indians, wild horses, extinct volcanoes and 
mysterious cliff dwellings. 





a 





















































It is your newest national playground and 
the greatest travel sensation since the 
glories of Yellowstone were made known 
over fifty years ago. 


Season May 15 to October 15 


Inaccessible a few years ago except toa 
few adventurous Americans, the Union 
Pacific has now made it possible to see it 
in comfort by providing sleeping car ser- 
vice, regular motor tours and the latest 
style of National Park lodges and dining 
rooms. 


Send for Free Booklet 
in Natural Colors 
It is the only way we 
can tell you of the 
unbelievable coloring 
of this unique land; al- 
sO contains complete 
practical information. 


Side ar may be arranged to the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon through the 


Kaibab Forest. 


The trip is a memorable vacation adven- 
ture in itsclf, or may be made in connec- 
tion with tours to Salt Lake City, Yellow- 
stone National Park or the Pacific Coast. 
Ask about low round trip summer fares 
and personally escorted, all-expense tours. 





Address nearest Union Pacific Representative or General Passenger Agent at ~ 
Omaha. Neb. :-: Salt Lake City, Utah :-: Portland, Ore. :-: Los Angeles, Cal. 


Union Pacitic 
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ing 
hew 
daily this summer 


via the Santa Fe 
to (‘ajiforpia 
olorado 


New Mexico and Arizona 
Rockies ~~ and your 


National Parks- 
Our first-hand in- 


formation will save 
you time and money 





~~ ew ome meee em eee ee 


W. J. Black, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines | 
1201 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 

















observers an improved form of rain 


84 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


as the wind became stronger. Early 
in the nineteenth century Richard 
Edgeworth invented the present cup- 
like form of anemometer, which is far 
more accurate. 


RAIN GAUGE 


Nobody knows who first put out a 
vessel and measured the depth of rain 
that fell into it. Professor Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
about 1850 recommended to weather 


gauge that prevented drops from 
splashing out of the mouth of the fun- 
nel into which they fell. 


Exploring the Upper Air 


After these instruments for measur- 
ing weather conditions on the ground 
had been invented, men became anx- 
ious to learn conditions in the upper 
air. Kites carrying thermometers, 
barometers, etc., were first used by 
Alexander Wilson, near Glasgow, in 
1749. Benjamin Franklin, our first 
famous philosopher and experimenter, 
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Why Switzerland ? 


Ask anyone you know who has 
been there. Mark Twain in his 
“Trip Abroad” put this question 
to many Americans. Once they 
had been there, they said, no other 
place so absolutely satisfied ; they 
just could not help going back— 
and would continue to go back as 
long as they lived. 


Do not rush through Switzer- 
land. Travel leisurely. No coun- 
try in the world will give you 
such lasting pleasure. 








drew electricity from the clouds in 


June, 1752. The first really high bal- 
loon ascensions for the specific pur- 


pose of studying the weather were 
made in 1784 by Doctor Jeffries over 
London. 

In 1804 the St. Petersburg (Russia) 


Academy of Science sent Sacharof 


aloft. He was less interested in air 
testing than in the fact that when he 


shouted from a trumpet, the echo re- 


tutned to him in twelve seconds. 


Scientific Study.—Sound travels 
approximately 1130 feet per second 
through air. How high, in miles 
and fractions, was Sacharof when 
he heard the echo? 


In 1804, also, Gay-Lussac reached 
23,000 feet over Paris. Beginning in 
1857, James Glaisher of England made 
twenty-eight ascents to study the air, 


the highest being 37,000 feet (Septem- 


ber, 1862), which remained the world’s 
record for many years. 
mous ascent was the one by Gaston 
Tissandier over Paris with two com- 
panions, both of whom died while in 
the air. 

Free balloons carrying instruments 
now take the place of the brave scien- 
tists. These have gone as high as 25 
miles above the earth. 


Weather Bureaus 


In 1747 Benjamin Franklin pre- 
sented the idea that a storm was a 
large moving eddy, whirling from 
right to left in a direction opposite to 
the hands of a clock. 

From 1817, when weather records 
began to be kept by the U. S. Land 
office, to 1870, when Congress appro- 
priated $200,000 for a national weath- 
er report service, much activity in this 
field had established the importance 
of forecasts, especially in warning 
ships on the Great Lakes of impend- 
ing storms. In 1891 the Weather 


Bureau was taken from the Signal | 
Service of the War Departinent and | 


placed under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Community Investigation.—Visit, 
if possible, your nearest Weather 
Bureau Station, and learn what 
weather information is secured, and 
how often each day. Where is this 
information sent? Who works over 
the information, and makes forecasts 
of the weather for a.few days ahead? 

Find out from a Weather Bureau 
official what proportion of these 
forecasts are true. 

What reason may be given for 
including the weather service as a 
Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture? 





ts. Etc. 


s I nvitati A J 
100 in script lettering including two 
1n sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Vitens Cards. - = $1.00 
Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Another fa- 





You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, 
ever attractive for its beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line. Educational center, 
Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomat- 
ic city of Europe, where Swiss life in 
town and country is vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of 
Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and 
to the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and 
the lovely resorts of GRINDEL- 
WALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION- 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious ex- 
press trains with observation and din- 
ing cars from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY -CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 

LUGANO in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at:— 

ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 


wonderful location and. sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 

LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusement’ most _ inter- 
esting. 

Opportunities for perfect sport, in 
endless variety, are inexhaustible— 
Golf everywhere. 


Write for suggestions and 
Swiss travel literature 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
241 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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Low Cost Trips 
to FUROPE 


wate your dreams of a 
European trip a happy 
reality. Travel comfortably yet 
with utmost economy. Go this 
summer on the great U.S.Gov- 
ernment ships of the United 
States Lines and enjoy the truly 
comfortable accommodations 
set aside for American teachers 
and students. Exclusive“tour- 
ist cabins,” (formerly third 
class)on American shipsinsure 
a delightful voyage. The round 
trip steamship fare between 
New York and England is 
only $167 on the great Levi- 
athan and as low as $155 on 
some of the other ships of 
the Line. 


Send For Free 
Booklets 


Now is the time to make your 
plans. Send the coupon today 
for new illustrated literature, 
fully describing the attractive 
accommodations. Large, airy 
and scrupulously clean state- 
rooms, inviting public rooms, 
spacious decks, courteous ser- 
vice, wholesome and appetiz- 
ing food -these are some of 
the features you should know 
about. The coupon also brings 
you an interesting 32-page 
booklet written by a Princeton 
Professor. This booklet tells 
you of his actual experiences 
on a trip last summer and gives 
practical itineraries, showing 
you exactly how you may tour 
Europe in comfort at low cost. 
Just clip the coupon—there is 
no obligation. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


To UNITED STATES LINES 
Students’ Tours Dept. 1603 
45 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me the new booklets and full informa- 
tion_about low cost trips to Europe for Students 
and Teachers. 


If] go date will be about 

There will be___in my party. 
Name 

Address 


(———————— 




















Mail this Coupon Now 
ee 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 60) 


they are fitted with screw eyes and 
hung on screw hooks. Make these so 
that any case will fit any set of hooks 
in the room, and then exchanges can 
be made quickly, as needed. This will 
be found most convenient.—DAvID 
HARTMAN, California. 


Practical Ideas from Every- 


where 
(Continued from page 43) 


It was soon learned that the library 
would have its effect upon the chil- 
dren’s interest in their work and upon 
the home and community. 

The parents and pupils decided that 
traveling libraries were good in their 
places, but that every school should 
have a library where the child and 
his parents might have the use of it 
throughout the year. Then the liter- 
ary life of the community would cen- 
ter in the school and its library. 

The children and patrons were eager 
to do their part in the securing of a 
good library for our school so it -was 
decided that we take the proceeds from 
the school garden to purchase some 
books with which to begin our library. 
By doing this each child would have 
his individual share in helping to fur- 
nish the books. 

The school garden, was divided into 
twenty-foot squares and every pupil 
had the privilege of deciding what to 
plant. One of the trustees who owned 
a grocery store in a city near by 
agreed to buy what our garden pro- 
duced and he insisted on paying a 
cash market price for everything. 
Every child worked faithfully and at 
each harvesting the little crops were 
gathered with much rejoicing. 

Eva and Mary joined their plots 
and planted tomatoes. Each day for 
five weeks they furnished the grocery- 
man with a dozen large tomatoes, re- 
ceiving in all the amount of $8.75. The 
smaller tomatoes were canned or eat- 
en at home. 

Lee and Sam planted their land in 
corn. They sold eight dozen ears of 
green corn, which brought $2.00. The 
stalks were carried home and fed to 
the stock. 

Paul’s and Colon’s plots joined so 
they raised potatoes. They dug four- 
$7.00 bushels for which they received 


Harvey’s crop was three watermelons 
and an immense pumpkin. The melons 
brought $.75. He was so delighted 
with the pumpkin that he carried it to 
the county fair and there received a 
cash prize of $1.50. 

Erastus and Brice planted peanuts 
which were gathered, boiled, and sold 
on the streets in the city. Their con- 
tribution was $4.25. 

Nina, Ruth, and Lila gathered five 
bushels of beans and peas for which 
they received $2.50. 

Carl was sick most of the summer 
and could not work his plot, so he sur- 
prised the school by declaring that he 
had fed a pig at home and that his 
share of the donation was $3.25. 

The remaining ten boys and girls 
beautified the school grounds with 
beds of asters, cosmos, black-eyed 
susans, Shasta daisies, Japanese sun- 
flowers, petunias, verbenas, zinnias, 
and salvias. These children took no 
end of delight in working in their 
flower beds, and they sold seeds to 
their mothers and friends, thus gain- 
ing $2.00. 

When I announced to the school in 
September that we had $32.00, every 
one rejoiced that our school was to 
have a library, furnished by children 
who felt proud of the fact that they 
were the ones who had brought it about. 


$1140 to $3000 Year 
Want A Gov’t Joh? 


Teachers you should try the U. S. Government examina- 
tions frequently held throughout the entire country. Many 
permanent, life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year are 
constantly being filled ; these have short hours and pleas- 
ant work. Because of your training and education you 
have an advantage. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. A250. Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions 
obtainable and free sample examination coaching lessons, 
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The Cunarv Way 
to HUROPE 


Comfortable Travel at Low Cost 


Teachers, students, college men and women, professional people and 
kindred tourists are again oflered in the “Cunard Vacation Specials” 
a notable opportunity of visiting Europe comfortably and in con- 
genial company at the lowest possible cost. 


$155 


226 
$331 


Tours of longer duration at correspondingly higher rates 


CUNARD VACATION 
SPECIALS 


consist of appropriately rearranged and specially reserved Third Cabin 
accommodations, comprising comfortable, well-ventilated private 
state-rooms for two or three persons; many baths; large dining halls; 
lounges and libraries; plenty of deck space for exercise and 
recreation; excellent and abundant menus. 





and up will pay for the transatlantic round-trip 
fare —two delightful ocean voyages for hardly 
more than the cost of living at home. 


and up will pay for an all-inclusive Tour of 
about three weeks to Paris and London and back. 


and up will pay for a slightly longer Tour of 
Great Britain, Ireland and various parts of the 
continent; a large choice of itineraries. 


Some 4000 passengers traveled with usin this manner last year. The 
many commendatory letters received from them prompted our offer of 


Three Cash Prizes 


of the total amount af $600 for the three best descriptive articles of 
their actual experiences on the trip. ; 


The Thvee Prize-winning Stovies 


have been published in an attractive booklet, A copy will be mailed 
to anyone interested in similar tours. 
Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations may be made at once. 


ee i ee 
THE WORLD'S SPLENDIDLY 
FASTEST EQUIPPED 
PASSENGER CABIN 
SERVICE STEAMERS 


CUNARD 


ad ANCHOR. Lines 


25 Broadway NEW YORK. or Branches and Agencies < 
O-_-erreeeeeeeeeerereeeeeene wer ste) | 
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MAJESTIC 
The World’s 
Largest Ship 





New Tourist Third Cabin 


Entire Third Cabin accom- 
modations on famous liners 
reserved exclusively for 
business men and women, 
students, teachers and sim- 
ilar tourists. 

Neat staterooms, commodi- 
ous, well-appointed public 
halls, broad decks, excel- 
lent table and service. Sail- 
ings to France, England 
and Belgium. 


For the more liberal budget 
—our eleven Cabin Class 
steamers —splendid ships, 
carrying but one class of 
cabin passengers—and at 
very moderate rates. 

Or the de luxe Second Cab- 
ins of our great express 
steamers like the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship — de- 
lightful and _ attractively 
priced. 


Apply for booklets and complete information 
to us, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 
No. 1 Broadway 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


New York City 














“Welcomes You 








NTERING Sweden’s 
friendly gates is like 
opening a fascinating book. 
Page after page of haunt- 
ingly beautiful pictures— 
of Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
Kalmar, Upsala, Dalecarlia, 
Visby,and Lappland under 
sunlit nights. Pages steep- 
ed inthe immortal romance 
of old Viking days. Pages 


SHOU 





ture; music, opera, ballets, 
folk dancing, provincial 
costumes. 

Eight days from New York 
to this unique, inspiring 
new environment. English 
is spoken everywhere, and 
traveling is easy, inexpen- 
sive and comfortable. 
Booklet “Trips inSweden 
from any travel bureau or 


” 


of native art and architec- from 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 











Music Appreciation for the 
Sixth Grade 


(Continued from page 36) 


the class, though they would not care 
to admit it. Their failure to know 
something definite about music which 
they have heard is a sad commentary 
upon the indifferent attitude of the 
public towards so great an influence. 
However, no one in the classroom is 
discouraged. The class feels itself 
grow in this kind of lesson. Ask the 
class to give thought to the subject 
before the next lesson and to discuss 
it at home. Then emphasize the 
thought that the value of anything is 
its effect upon each one of us. There 
is no use in having books unless we 
read them, or of pictures unless we 
get some beautiful thought through 
looking at them, or music if it makes 
no lasting impression upon us. 

A teacher should have ag a basis 
for lessons in music appreciation a 
few suitable records. She should make 
as much effort to secure them as she 
would the books or other supplies 
which are deemed necessary for her 
grade. The list which follows contains 
the most popular numbers used in 
Music Memory Contest in the sixth 
grade. (In developing a “method” of 
presenting lesson types, the teacher 
should review the detailed instructions 
given in former articles of this series.) 
All Through the Night.......... 


ees ek awa sour Welsh Folk Song 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 

eS eee ‘Cadman—American 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot........ 

an sereeoccarie Negro Folk Song 
The Stars and Stripes Forever.... 


; Sousa—A merican 
Cradle Song...... Brahms—German 
Minuet ........ Boccherini—Italian 
Anvil Chorus (Il Trovatore)... 


paesaeeaee eeeeeee- VWerdi—lItalian 
Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tannhauser).... 
(soak eeu eeew .. Wagner — German 
To a Wild Rose.........c.cceceee 
VEEP ETE. MacDowell — American 
Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffmann)... 
eT ee ffenbach — German 
Humoresque .... Dvorak—Bohemian 
Amaryllis............ Ghys—F rench 
The Swan ......Saint-Saens—French 
Melody in F...... Rubinstein—Russian 
Morning (Peer Gynt)............ 
pesasoeene sca Grieg — Norwegian 


Primary Lessons in Training 
the Tongue 
(Continued from page 54) 


Here again is work of a vital kind 
for the primary teacher to begin well. 
The work may be given motivation by 
connecting it naturally with the oral 
language lessons, the dramatic work, 
the reading lessons, in fact with all 
the lessons. Pupils are quick to rec- 
ognize that it is of no use to speak 
at all unless those who should hear do 
hear. They may be easily led also to 
discover why some boys and girls fail 
to make others understand what they 


say. 

To illustrate: Suppose the class 
have been led to tell their stories about 
fishing. It will be an unusual group 
of pupils if half or more of the class 
do not say “ketch” for catch. Let 
them discover why this error occurs. 
Ask them to pronounce “ketch,” then 
catch, observing closely what happens. 
After a few trials, some bright pupil 
will take note of the fact that the word 
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catch must be said with the mouth 
opening more widely. When this has 
been pointed out, a little drill such as 
the following may prove helpful. Have 
the pupils, in concert first, then singly, 
give distinctly yet with reasonable 
rapidity: “I can_catch a rabbit. I 
can catch a cat. I can catch a ball.” 

Other like exercises for the training 
of the jaw in flexibility may be readily 
devised. 

The effect of this definite attention 
to enunciation habits will bring a num- 
ber of distinctively beneficial returns. 
It will, as already pointed out, make 
for a great saving of time in class; 
it will enhance the beauty of our daily 
speech; it will help greatly in the 
matter of correct spelling; and it will 
certainly make for clearer thinking. 
Very important also, and comprehend- 
ing all of the other benefits just enu- 
merated, the right kind of training in 
enunciation will stimulate a proper 
pride in our musically beautiful moth- 
er tongue. 


Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 


(Continued from page 39) 


“This young man,’ went on our 
talkative little host, “is very fond of 
Adjectives and you have seen him out 
with them many a time, I am sure.” 
While Very looked a little sheepish, 
Enough peered into our faces with 
such a mischievous look that we could 
not help smiling. 

“Come, come, I do not deny that I 
like to go out with the Adjectives,” 
Very spoke up, “but I am not the only 
one of us who does. Extremely and 
Exceedingly and several more go out 
almost as often as I.” 

“No, not quite so often,” said Ex- 
ceedingly. “We have a hard time to 
keep you in at all to wait on the Verbs.” 

“The Queen said that I might go 
out with the Adjectives whenever they 
want me, and I intend to go just as 
often as I can. I get tired of Adverbs 
anyway.” 


“Well, do not quarrel. Very, go 
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along now. I do not blame you, for 
the Adjectives are always calling you,” 
said Enough. “Mr. Dick and friends, 
allow me to introduce to you Quite, 
Much, Little, Too, More, Almost, 
Nearly, and Not. Are there any of 
these men whom you would like to 
question?” 

“Oh, yes, I want to talk to Too, 
please,” said Annie Louise. 

“I should like to have a word with 
Mr. Dick,” said Not, touching his 
cap. 

_ “Not has a grievance,” said Enough 
in an undertone into Mr. Dick’s ear. 

“Well,” replied that kind soul, “let 
him tell it to me. It will please him 
and it will not hurt me, I am pretty 
sure. What do you want to ask Too, 
Annie Louise?” 

_“I want to find out how he spells 
his name. I get so mixed up some- 
times. Is it T-o, T-w-o, or T-o-0?” 

“I spell my name T-o-o, Miss Annie 
Louise. People sometimes leave off 
one of my o’s and it is a pity because 
even though everything else that they 
write is correctly spelled that one 
mistake spoils it all. If people would 
remember our password they would 
spell my name correctly. If they 
would ask, for instance, ‘How much?’ 
they would know that I am the one 
with the two o’s.” 

“I shall try my best to spell your 
name correctly, hereafter,” said Annie 
Louise. 

With a grateful smile the little 
fairy touched his cap and left the 
dugout. No one was in the quarters 
now except Enough, ourselves, and 
little Not, who stood looking very 
cross, waiting for permission to speak. 

“Well, Not, what is it?” asked Mr. 
Dick. 

“Mr. Dick,” replied poor little Not, 
“I am the most abused word in the 
kingdom.” 

“How so, my friend? 
and tell me all about it.” 

“Well, sir, I am often called upon 
to go out with Verbs without my mid- 
dle letter. I really do not like to go 
this way but it would not be so bad 


Speak out 
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if we were always used correctly.” 

“You will have to explain a little 
more clearly,” said Mr. Dick. 

“For example, when I go out. with 
Do, we are often used together. as one 
word, ‘Don’t.’ Whenever that happens 
we should be used with Nouns in the 
plural, because that is the only sen-. 
sible way that we can work and sound 
well. 
smell ' sweet?’ 
ball. well?’ 
Mr. Dick, that we ought not to be 
sent out with a Noun in the singular 
number.” Poor little Not looked so 
distressed that I was sorry for him. 

“Have you consulted the Queen 
about this?” asked Mr. Dick. “It is 
indeed wrong that you should . be 
treated so badly.” 

“Yes, sir, but the Queen says that 
until her enemy, the dragon, is either 
put to death or banished forever she 
cannot help me, much as she would 
like to do so.” 

“How do sentences sound that cause 
you so much trouble?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

Thereupon Not began at first in an 
ordinary tone, “ ‘Don’t this book amuse 
you?’ ‘Don’t the child look pretty?” 
As he pronounced these words his voice 
rose higher and higher and he walked 
away in disgust. 

Upon coming to the fifth dugout, 
our guide surprised us by calling out, 
“Why,” at the top of his voice. We 
soon discovered that this was the pass- 
word of the Adverbs of Cause. There 
are not many in this class. A very 
funny looking little orderly stepped 
to the entrance and asked us to walk 
in. 

“My name is Because,” he _ said. 
“These men here are named Hence, 
Accordingly, and Therefore, and they 
are very popular with the _ school 
teachers who teach arithmetic, espec- 
ially, although we go out on many er- 
rands_ besides. You will find us 
wherever a reason is asked for.” 

Mr. Dick assured the few Adverbs 
of Cause whom he saw that we real- 
ized how important they are, and we 
passed into the trench. 

“We are about at the end of our 
visit to the Adverbs,” said Mr. Dick. 
“There are still two little members 
of the tribe who live in a tiny dugout 
by themselves. They are Yes and 

oO > 


‘Don’t the boys play 


“Why do they live by themselves?” 
I asked. 

“Sad to say,” continued the guide, 
“they contradict each other all the 
time and while on perfectly good terms 
with the other words, they frequently 
become so noisy and _ objectionable 
when together that the Adverbs put 


them in a dugout by themselves. 
ssi I hear them quarreling as 
usual.” 


We peeped into the very small dug- 
out and saw two small fairies sitting 
on two tiny stools. Annie Louise and 
I laughed out loud, but they were so 
busy contradicting each other that 
they did not hear a sound. 

“Yes,” said one. “No,” replied the 
other. “Yes.” “No.” “Yes.” “No.” 
“Yes.” “No.” Just then we heard 
Mr. Dick say, “Here comes Enough; 
he will settle them for a while any- 
way.” 

“Well,” said Annie Louise, “I am 
surprised at them.” 

“They can be either pleasant or dis- 
agreeable,” replied Mr. Dick. “But 
we must be hastening home. How 
have you enjoyed the Adverbs?” 

“Very much,” we replied together. 
“TI think,” I went on, “that I have their 
passwords by heart. Adverbs of Place 
here. Adverbs of Time—When. 
Adverbs of Manner—How. Adverbs 
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of Degree—How much. Adverbs of 
—. 

“You will remember that many Ad- 
verbs are formed from Adjectives by 
adding ‘ly.’ I have often heard peo- 
ple get their Adverbs and Adjectives 
mixed, not only in the case of Adverbs 
formed by adding ‘ly,’ but in other 
cases too. It is very incorrect to do 
so. Have you not heard boys say, 
‘He can’t play marbles good,’ when 
they should say, ‘He can’t play well?’ 
Try your best to use the right word 
in the right place. 

“Here we are at home. There will 
not be many more trips to the Word- 
fairies. We shall go again to-morrow. 
Good-by.” 

To our surpise, Mr. Dick was gone 
and we were back in our chair. 

Just at this moment the call for 
supper came, and we went into the 
dining room where we found a great 
platter of fried chicken, rolls, mashed 
potatoes, and gravy. How hungry we 
were! We forgot all about the Word- 
fairies, Mr. Dick, and our adventure. 
At the end of the meal Father asked, 
‘Do you children care for more 
chicken?” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. “I 
have had enough.” 

“Knough is as good as a feast,” re- 
marked Mother. 

We thought again of the Adverbs. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 32) 


1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon 


Heat the milk in the upper part of 
the double boiler over hot water. Add 
the sugar and the salt to the slightly 
beaten eggs; also, a little of the heat- 
ed milk. Add the egg mixture to the 
heated milk, stirring while you add it. 
Turn the fire low to prevent the cus- 
tard from curdling. Keep stirring it 
while it is cooking. Cook it until the 
mixture forms a film on the spoon 
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when you pour the custard from it. 
Remove from over the hot water, add 
the vanilla, and cool. 

If the custard should curdle, remove 
the boiler from over the hot water 
and set it in a saucepan of cold water. 
Beat the custard with an egg beater 
or a fork until it looks smooth. 


CREAM OF PEA Soup 


Twenty portions of one cup each (% pint 
size) 


Recipe: 
3 cans peas (1 pound 4 ounce size, each) 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2% quarts cold water 
1 medium-sized onion 
¥% cup butter 
% cup flour 
2 tablespoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
3 quarts milk 


Utensils needed: 

four-quart saucepan 
six-quart double boiler 
measuring cup (% pint size) 
can opener 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 
paring knife 
strainer or sieve 

Open the cans of peas and drain 
off the liquid. Put peas, sugar, cold 
water, and onion which has been cut 
into small pieces, into saucepan and 
cook slowly until peas are very soft. 
While the peas are cooking, melt the 
butter in the top part of the double 
boiler, add the flour, salt and pepper, 
and stir until smooth. Add the milk, 
a little at a time, stirring to keep the 
mixture smooth. Cook this mixture 
forty minutes over the hot water in the 
bottom of the double boiler, stirring 
often. Put the peas which have been 
cooking, through the sieve, and add to 
the cooked milk mixture. Taste, re- 
heat, and serve. 


eet et et et et 


Apple SAUCE 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
(Continued on next page) 
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Milwaukee . 809 Majestic Building 
Minneapolis . 522 Second Ave. S. 
Philadelphia . 809 Finance Building 
Pittsburgh . . 518 Park Building 
St. Louis . . . 412 Olive Street. 
San Francisco, 633 Monadnock Bldg. 


Escorted 
Burlington Tours 


nite Cost Vacations 
Delon about them 














North Coast 
Limited 
One of America’s 
Fine Trains 






& 








Summer travel time again! 
Visit Yellowstone this year 
the most wonderful, varied, 
thrilling, scenic area in all 
the world. 


Geysers. Great Mountains. 
Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone. Cataracts. Bears. Elk. 
Deer. Big Horn Sheep. Bea- 
ver. Antelope. Buffalo. Rivers. 
Forests. Boiling Pools. Clear, 
Cold Lakes. 


Comfortable hotels and 
camps. Excellent fishing. 
Park opens June 20. 
The 4%-day trip in the park 
costs $54 via hotels, or $45 via 
camps—everything included. 


Your Vacation 
Our Specialty 


2, 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, Billings, Yellowstone Park, 
Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Yakima, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


Electric Automatic Block Signals All the Way. 








MY VACATION TRIP 





Books ortripsIam Round Trip Fare 








interested in ( v ) from Chicago 
Name O Yellowstone Park . $ 56.50 
O Pacific Northwest { owe 86.00 
O Rainier Park Tacoma 86.00 
Address O Alaska (Skagway) . 176.00 
0 Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte). 59.00 








Mail this couponto A.B.Smith, P.T.M.,970 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Clara Dauman, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
another Weedon 
representative 
says: “It is im- 
possible to express 
adequately the in- 
spiration and co- 
operation given 
us, not only con- 
cerning the work, 
but also the play- 
time and the per- 
sonal comfort. 
Personal contact 
with such won- 
derful people re- 
acts on the mem- 
bers of the group 
and keeps us in- 
spired and en- 
couraged,” 


One of our representatives writes: 
“Before Igo home I do want to let 
you know how thoroughly I appre- 
ciate everything that you and the 
Company have done for me, 
has been one of the most enjoyable 
and worth-while summers I have 
ever spent.”’ 


—Barbara Beeson, Elwood, Ind. 


This 
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A Congenial Occupation 


34 Exceptional Opportunities Open to 


Teachers for Added Summer Income 


LAST month in this publication The S. L. Weedon Company 
advertised that due to better business conditions in general 
they needed 38 teachers to fill that many special positions the 
coming summer in work that is very agreeable and highly re- 


munerative. 


34 of these positions remain to be filled. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability 
and utmost refinement, because the work calls for that type of 


person. 


Each one will be appointed an exclusive representative 


and will be given an exceptional proposition bound to produce 


a good income. 


In past summers some of our special representa- 


tives have averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and 


a great many, $500.00 or more. 


This is at the rate of $3000.00 


a year or better for those who qualify for positions in our per- 


manent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income 
from the day they start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Am- 
bition, plus the careful Weedon training and constant help, will 
start those accepted on an exceptional business career along 


school lines. 
type. 


Agreeable associates, of course, and of the highest 


—and Travel 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, al- 
though secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans, 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teach- 
ers. Upon receipt of your inquiry we 
willsend youa “‘High Way to Success’’, 
descriptive of the kind of work, the 
position, and the Company, and a per- 
sonal letter, telling you whether or not 
you can fit into one of these openings. 
Remember, we have been in_ business 
over 20 years, and will place those accepted 


in positions that not only offer a chance 
to exchange a summer of leisure for 
one of income and travel but which 
also may lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. With only 34 
positions of this type open, we sug- 
gest an immediate inquiry. Address 
S. L. WEEDON, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. 


Dept. 1-B, 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel Ali Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide or- 
ganization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health, Posi- 
tions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of 
highest qualifications who can work longest. 
your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. AS, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Give age, education, experience, date when 
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on teaching experience. 


for expenses. 
Applicants must be of good character and over 27 years of age. 
Please give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 


913 GARLAND. BUILDING, CHICAGO 


sidered confidential. 


J. S. PERRY, 


Dept. C-23, 


REALIZE YOUR AMBITION 


Every Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel 


A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium 
A nationally known firm, established thirty-three years, 
will have several summer positions open identical with positions which are now 
paying former teachers from 


$200 TO $350 A MONTH 


Several interesting itineraries available north, west, and south, Liberal provision 
Work during summer may lead to splendid permanent position. 
All inquiries ‘con- 
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KE MON 
AT HOME 


a Earn big money at home writing Showcards for us.We 
show you how, provide work and pa 

|_| mo matter where you live. Send for 
KWIK SHOWCARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
67-2 BOND ST. « 





RY 





y cash each week 
FREE Booklet. 












TORONTO, CANADA fe 


ing our greeting cards 
Easter and Mothers’ Day line ready. + 
signs. Write NOW for illustrated book, ““Pleasant 
.”? Gives fullinstructions how to color, how to 
Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assort- 
ment sample cards, instruction book, brush, colors, and 
sample colored card. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 409 La. Ave., Washington, 


Pages. 
sell. 


EasyWay to EARN MONEY atHome 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and sell- 
and folders, 1925 Valentine, 
Exclusive de- 






















AGENTS-2i« Profits—$5 to $15 daily, Introducing 
New Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must 


wear or replaced free. 
income. 


Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. You 
write orders, we deliver and collect. 
All colors and grades including silks. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2813, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Your pay inadvance. Steady 


Outfit furnished, 





ANT WORK .én<° 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCH! 


or women. No selling or ganvassing. ait teac! 


rante 1 t and furnish ING 
FREE. Limited offer, Write today, ARTCRA 


ING photos. Men 
Of 
DIOS, Dept. Ci, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 





Recipe: 
5 pounds cooking apples (20 medium- 
sized apples) 
5 cups water 
2% cups sugar 
Pinch salt 
Utensils needed: 


eight-quart saucepan 
saucepan cover 
measuring cup 
paring knife 

sieve or strainer 
three-quart bowl 


Wash the apples, cut in quarters 
and remove the core. Put apples and 
water in the saucepan. Cover the 
pan with a lid and cook slowly until 
the apples are soft. Add the sugar 
and salt and cook a few minutes long- 
er. Mash the apples through a strain- 
er, being careful to get everything 
through the strainer except the skins. 
Cool and serve. If you do not have a 
sieve you can pare and core the ap- 
ples, and mash them with a spoon 
after they are cooked. 


et et 


BAKED MACARONI AND CHEESE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
1 pound macaroni (5 cups of one-inch 
pieces) 

2% quarts boiling water 

1 tablespoon salt 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

2 tablespoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

1% quarts milk 

% pound cheese 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 


Utensils needed: 


six-quart saucepan 
three-quart double boiler 
shallow pan or baking dish 
measuring cup 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

paring knife 

sieve or strainer 

Break the macaroni in pieces about 
one inch long. Cook the macaroni, 
boiling water, and salt in saucepan 
for twenty minutes. Drain off the 
water, and pour cold water through 
the macaroni to keep the pieces from 
sticking together. Make a sauce by 
melting the butter in the top of the 
double boiler, adding the flour, salt 
and pepper, and stirring to keep it 
smooth, Add the milk gradually, 
stirring to keep it smooth, and cook it 
over hot water in the bottom of the 
double boiler for thirty minutes. Re- 
move the sauce from over the hot 
water, and add the cheese which has 
been cut in small pieces. The milk 
mixture or sauce will be warm enough 
to melt the cheese. Add the sauce to 
the cooked macaroni, then pour the 
whole thing into a baking dish or 
shallow pan that has been greased 
with butter. Sprinkle the soft bread 
crumbs over the top and put in the 
oven to brown. 

Macaroni is made from very hard 
glutenous wheat flour and water mixed 
together in a special way. It is shap- 
ed by machinery into long pieces either 
with holes running through them from 
one end to the other, or kept flat; 
then it is hung up to dry. Spaghetti 
and vermicelli are made from the 
(Continued on page 96) 


: Introducing our Crystal Radio 

Make $9.50 Daily &i"° $5 sample, $2.25—$8 sam- 
ple, $4.75 postpaid. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N.Y. 

50 A W k EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 

ee business, booklet for stamp tells 

- how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 

12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
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Send for Candy= 


~ RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 
of the Mississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan. We send 
well-known chocolate bars on con- 
signment to be sold for school pur- 
poses—allow thirty, days for selling 
—prepay express in certain limits. 
Michigan customer writes:— 


“Good work, isn’t it? 
Sold sixty boxes in 
less than one week. 


If you have a school money-raising 
problem write for plan and credit ap- 
plication-——also sent on request to 6 


churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 


650A Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Better 
Position 


Interview inquiries from our ad- 
vertising. The opportunity you 


have been looking for. A larger 
income for successful teachers. 


CHARLES E. KNAPP, 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


ray $6 a Day| 


taking orders for Zanol Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laundry and 
Cleaning Specialties and House- 
hold Supplies. Nationally adver- 
tised from coast coast. Not 
sold in stores. Fast repeaters. 4 
Big income every day. Exclu- 
sive sale. Nocapital needed 
Big money for spare time. 
Ford auto absolutely 
Free to workers. Write 
for particulars. 











1184 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jes 


A simple safe home 
treatment —16 years 
success in my practice. 
is § also Bi G | 
rT s ! 
of, Writs for ‘tree B Booklet 
giving full particulars, 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
1242 Grove Avenue we 










oodbridge, N. J. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Hundreds of teachers earn good money selling Daintywear 
Lingeriein their spare hours. Seven beautiful garments — 
Nine popularcolors. Commissions paid daily ; Cash Bonus 
everymonth. Write for our exclusive Agency Plan. 


THE DAINTYWEAR CO., Box 284N, Waynesboro, Penna. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in schools and colleg Also tion raincoat—light- 
weight overcoat at $6.50. Commissions as you sell. Sam- 


ples free. Chas. E. Morris & Co., 637 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
wing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J. MAHLER, 153-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 


FREE BOOKLET fox sores, SuCgesstU 
MacDonald Cooperative Realty, San Diego, Cal. 








to sell collegiate model 
Slickers at $5.00. Big field 





















Novelties at home. 


ship 
Fireside Industries. 


struction by mail. 


i flered. Oi i 
FREE BOOK that explains all a 


x) 
benefits and the Guar: 








New Way to Make 
| Moneyat Home 


Men and women all over the country are turn- 
ing spare hours into dollars | decorating Art 
v They have fo 
success in this fascinating work through member- 
hip in the national organization known as 


Each member is taught the work through a 
wonderfully simple and fascinating course of in- 
Complete outfit given to each 
member without extra cost. eesti tai 

i j iT stries 
seer oteed. Openings are limited, Send. at once for the 
plains all about the work, the co-operative 
‘antee of Satisfaction. 
coupon, enclosing 2 cent stamp, at once. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 103 Adrian, Mich. 






FREE 
BOOK 
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. Just mail the 
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=. Are the “Movies” to Blame? 
_ (Continued from page 29) 


Boy,” “Six Days.” On the whole the 
type of books read as a result of screen 
suggestion was good. For the most 
part the books and films which would 
be classed as somewhat questionable 
were offered by the girls. 

The last or dislike” question was 
designed as another check. The pupils 
were asked what type of picture they 
most disliked to see on the screen. 
Here the “society,” “vamp,” or “love” 
picture came in for scathing condem- 
nation, by both boys and girls. Some 
of the reasons given were: “too 
mushy,” “silly,” “too much kissing,” 
“not interesting,” “slow,” “rotten,” 
‘no action,’ “tiresome,” "they walk 
around and don’t do anything.” 

The girls, of course, did not like 
the cowboy or detective pictures, or 
those “with too much fighting in them.” 
Others did not like “sad” pictures. 
For some reason (a reason which they 
found it difficult to give) a good many vie, ' 
boys and — appeared to have a SY : si i ie Long ‘ 
strong prejudice against sea_ stories. 

(Still, this class is third in “Kinds of 

(Still, this lass is third in “Kinds of A Seeviee that School Men fase Made Micemary 
tures - very = to the a d t Se ti C 
was evident in the reason for condemn- th th A 

ing certain classes of pictures, namely an a e merican a Ing ompany 
that the children were frightened and . 

had bad dreams at night as a result of as ma e possi e 


them. The following table of dislikes 
































is interesting: 
' Kinps oF Pictures DISLIKED e.. June and October, school And so, in anticipation of your needs, the 
; Society ..........-+-+- 185 officials prefer to buy the hundredsof Grand Rapids factory of the American Seat- 
ther thousands of desks and auditorium chairs ing Company operates on a maintained 
Dateien ............. 2 needed each year. During thesefivemonths _ production schedule the year round. Desks 
. er 19 they place 75% of their orders. and chairs are built by craftsmen who are 
~—_ ss SUR See re errata eae 17 ; siete : ; ore aie Grace ey 
» all oe. 14 In this short period it would be impossible ate whl Fe rade nar 
0 OS ORE 13 tomanufacture and deliver enough desksto aes pote gee ribeenngyan hae 
Desert island .......... 13 meet the demand without making serious 4 rd see store 1n Warenouses, ready to be 
se gpa Oo lalal ial . sacrifices of quality to quantity—sacrifices @e"vered on time, 
Sita ............ 7 which would make themselves painfully Thus, school men can continue to buy as 
eee 6 apparent after a few years of use beforeand still get fine, lasting workmanship. 
Boys and girls ......... 4 
(OL 2 e - 
a. | erican Seating Compa 
Ihese figures which, I contend, rep- 
resent a large enough number of pu- 2 
= to give a fairly good insight into 16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

— t i he j il i ~~ ree ow 
pr iphone Ri seg — The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 

‘ are phases of a disquieting nature, erin f 
but they are in a minority. The types fl i Ls, SY 
of pictures which most appeal to these 1 a a eres, } 
young boys and girls, while often di Y RETR 
crude and sensational, are clean in YT Tis tere 
their tendency. Virtue is rewarded, Re ait [TL Y 
the villain gets his just deserts, with \, » \\ 

: much gunplay, wild riding, and hard ~ 

a fighting. The wild-west type of fic- 
tion appeals at a certain age to all 











real boys, whether it be on the silver- 
sheet or between book covers. The 


WEAR ONE 7 DAYS FREE 








A “DESK SIZE” 
KITCHENETTE 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 


‘Remarkable Cases 



















requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 






















ved =~ shasinn os tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
. the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We havesuccessfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 23 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 
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i You Can Tell It From A Genuine DIAMOND ; muscular power, the inclina- ] 
SEND IT BACK as an th saint tnt We will prove jon dhag og be yy (teow _— Comp ete Stove ; 
ous blazing tet ssh and darsiin g play ot living rainbow fire. Stand. reason why you should not day in a glass of cold water. with fuel and extinguisher 
oa Se cpr gret ditference.P “Prove this yourself. <a our © er. Jie, Shige pivefreshes and stimulates. 
in show how lig coo) ental and physical w: 
se EN ye. If yon and your trends ean felt Sh fiterencs clastic and easily adjusted the ness disappear. _ — ONLY 25c 
3 ilo Bu: ppliance is— how 
iis Nea toca cohen different from the old tor PP cos qa Reg Just the thing for preparin; quie k noon-day lunches. 
cuttl as fen cs Genuine tones. turous plaster, leather or alit ane ae Does everything a kitchen stove can do No fuss or 
A. Ladies Hand Carved Basket Ring, Platinum effect .52 , quality, bother, Boils, broila and fries perfectly, Hundre Is 
8. a erced Miligree 4 Post R Ring, Platin um effect 3-84 steel jackets, All Dru My of us § in school wails traveling or at home, Fold 
5: Blosssin Hand Crazed Soltaee 288 Everysufferer with a weak- ggists flat "weighs only § ounces, Satisfaction guarante a 
E: Mens Hea her 14K Gold Filled Ring 48 ened or deformed spinsowos R : or money refunded. 
a ‘Size Oe ms ‘Bo ofa H Hexagon Gypsy, psy Sapphire Sides 18 it to Td ei nvestigate! umford Chemical Works 1 s hi 1 one 
Beautiful d Carved Engraved ings tho: roughly. ice withi: P. id. Sold by dealers or direct. end this ad and 25c to 
Teproda cing in taftnnt etail the most modern high reach rovi lence, R.I, Sterno Corpo ration, 9 K. 37th Street, New York 
D ND N nshsionable pee J 3 W-49 3-24 City, Dept. 257, We will promptiy send prepaid, 
SEN NO MONEY x anid address ata OE RE > a : stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher, Act now 
ranted tere fers mee of paper fitting end to end If you will Gpscribe the case it will | D while offer lasts, 
tnd eee lobed yo ceetigoegbeceacrnnt Sos | | f Mdetic Horsfords T CANNED 
our bi binding lege! guarantes to eorenr money in full is at- PHILO BURT MFG.CO. S E R N 
E ish Wine G0, boptass,*s 354, Meena tena 297.3 | Odd Fellows Tomoie 7 Acid Phos hate HEAT 
Ca p **Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 
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screen takes the place of Old Sleuth, 
Deadwood Dick and Frank Merriwell. 
\ - my opinion there is, little = Liberit 
ear arm in this type of fiction. uc 
‘ Myers, @ law student, maden y stories of adventure are overdrawn, Ve 
Wilburt cd ’ tion. of course, but not vicious. 
A mer s vaca “ * )? 
00 during last sum Most of the so-called “comedies” of 
$4.5 the last two or three years are per- 
haps inherently silly, but on the whole PROPOSITION 
“ae. srere eens, A aa “tyler 
on the end of ropes, hairbreadth stunts, 
wv tee aya a buffoonery to teachers 
—but nothing worse. e very preva- 
lent comedy of four or fave years back Exchange Your Leisure 
which had for its appeal certain vicious 
~_ F. A, Cozean of Moreh M suggestions has been pretty well set |! This Vacation for a Prof- 
made ‘ : ouse, Oo. aside, except in the very cheapest type 
é $1,400 during his first vacati car 7 of theaters. It has not altogether left itable Summer of Travel 
€1snow a member of ou ton period. the screen, but it is no longer featured. : . 
T permanent Organization The present comedies, with their crude, Unusual Advantage with li 
é absurd, improbable situations, not Agreeable Associates 
without a certain thoughtless cruelty, 
elemental and slapstick, nevertheless OMEN teachers wanted to 
are not harmful. And these two travel during the summer fo 
f Edina, Mo., types—the western and the comedy— vacation. Definite Income to 
G Nichols 0 > n lead the field by a margin of prefer- start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Thos. G. : vacation am ¢ | ence so large as to distance all others. Interesting work along school 
de $2,400 during to remain The overwhelming favorites, both lines offering splendid chance io resor 
mat e guperintendency actor and actress, play in a type of travel; business training and mak 
resigned 1S western buckaroo-gunplay-daredevil ad- good income assured. Those who Ay 
anently. venture films that appeals to the can start earliest and work longest eee 
perm primitive nature of growing youngsters. given preference. Pleasant sum- 
Boys and girls will rush eagerly to mer territory. open. Several saver 
see this type of story. It therefore teachers last summer averaged grett 
behooves the producers of these films, $500 for their summer vacation. Tl 
if they have, as they so vehemently This may lead to a successful per- tate 
protest, the welfare of the public at manent business career for you. Ne 
heart, to guard especially this type Give full particulars concerning ( 
of picture which will be seen by so age, education and time you can Com 
many thousands of pe SO —_ start work, in first letter. Fi 
offensive situations and offensive lan- 
guage shall not creep in. More than Address The S. L. Weedon Co. sa 
any other type of film on the screen Dept. 1, 7016 Euclid Ave. a wil 
to-day, these pictures should be kept Cleveland, Ohio. teacl 
ame, — mening A the — action - Se 
so dear to the heart of Young America. 
Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries _It is a somewhat disquieting reflec- har 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. —_ that even ‘a small a of A 
We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation title ir ee pd pop soy Now or Vacation om 
and permanent work. Write for our free Bue Book, which tells what orites by youngsters of this age. | A toee booklet that me eaeee yont, preteen vil i 
other teachers are doing in this work. wie maybe, Common, Law,” The , Truth | in postin "u travel." Work ip of qducationa, hi mah 
FRANK J.MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois About Wives, The Sheik,” “Six gl a oo a ang a g 
; , Days,” “The Common-Law Wife”— | tails in first ietter. the 





° . ARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY, 
to mention a few—may be innocuous | ggoarich’ Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


for adults, but certainly are no mental —— 






























































fodder for children. 
— — I do not hold with the veteran edu- Art 
cator who condemned motion pictures Add $30 or More ie 
h % ° d om “good yd mt but oy ee a Pago 
W t. Vitus dance of the mind.” They W Tuired f 
at are Ou going to O have grave faults. They need im- to Your eekly oe, on 
e S » provement in many nie pee Yet it remittance 
is as unfair to condemn all motion pic- | cures rep 
this ummer bd tures because there are some bad ones ncome = pis 
ve lat No E as it oe sag to condemn ee wield as 
( 7 ] i i our income ie. 
of Lravel at INo Expense as a whole because there are immora You can increase y } wise inap 
Wouldn’t You Like a Summer if U , p or suggestive books; all paintings and $30 to $40 a week by teaching te H. 
to You, the Enjoyment of New, Refreshing sculpture because of certain examples classes in piano in your leisure pecs 
Surroundings, and an Opportunity secrets: 03. m4 A an enn — time, _ the Melody Wey.” f A the front « 
- * : prove success — over ) E 
to Make Far More than Just ‘‘Teaching’’ Money? So ee oa ae ae children ave taken the course, Py 
d Id of good both a er ee ee ice ails ae aelae ge 
URELY the experience would do you a world of good bo abused. dren under ‘ umn 0 
mentally and physically. And it would be a real boon to . ae, Senate yg ae by the A _ children have musical valued 7 
your bank account. What, then, you are asking, must you do If: =o hate cane fully this Pn ell oe talent. , 2 
to qualify? Simply this: If you ave between the ages of 23 force of expression, and make it our The Melody Way Course an 
ith the advantage of normal school or college train- ally instead of our master, all will be Teacher’s Manual you can re- Rural 
suaeapeits dar . i it i i i lete by mail. You 
ing—if you are in good health, ambitious and at liberty to pi ar it oy - = = bear ceive ag ‘ Je - Age 
ill be 
travel, write us today and tell us all about yourself. ce > Ply nal eae, oho i eta a pein 2 oe Md sci 
Don’t be content with merely out- typed information about yourself. official, every clergyman, every edu- inetraction originated by W. What is 
lining the usual bits of information Tell us about the accomplishments cator, to be on the alert, and from time Otto Miessner. How to interest Luthe 
requested of the usual applicant you are looking back upon and the = time to ye a in ae parents and organize classes— near La 
seeking the usual position, because ambitions you are looking forward coh -_ Pret. si aA Paaig prove how to carry on the work— Why is 
this is not just a usual posi- ————————=> to. Tell us about your edu- children?” movies are doing every detail 46 worked out for ture’s h 
tion, but areal opportunity. Sit cation, about the pursuits ¥ you. And the cost of the course —. = 
And it offers you a highly that have appealed to you, WE PAY $50 A WEEK and expenses and give a and materials to you is very shout 2 
profitable vacation for the Down and, in short, anything and Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock  com- small. .Mail the coupon for ak 
ummer months, away from and everything that you think pounds. Imperial Co., D-3, deren further information. , 
sasaeaiies that have Write mona us to understand PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY — d ." 
rown old and tiresome to and know you. Gram emt AR oe agora ag ; 
You. Moreover, it may lead || Today || ~ ityouaresclected, we will baraeparnaiemauae: rabies ||| MIESSNER INSTITUTE | @ sir x 
to a permanent connection ——=== carefully train you, furnish Besutital samples, instructions furnished eunite 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. . _ 
with a great internationalinstitution eran 790 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. eR ee eee the wae 
which is right now payingashighas payallyourrailroadfareasyoutrave MIESSNER INSTITUTE ave 
eekly tomany women from point to point during the sum- HOOT MON ! 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. were pi 
$100 to $250 weekly y po 4 : ae 
who started with us a short time mer. And, finally, you willbegivenan Raise funds for your Christian En- Gentlemen: Please send me immediately er imi 
ago, just as you yourself now may opportunity to earn at least $50 per selling Delicious ee — Mulety hn _ i 
be starting. week. Write now, today, telling usall SCOTMINTS-—Six Flavors teachers who can give class instruction in B00 ¥. h 
Therefore, we must ask that you about yourself and giving approxi- Peppermint, Yeast, | peter” Ca piano. ee th 
° H i i 2 erybe as a nickel and ever: 
give us more than the usual stereo- matedatefor beginning work withus. B ltce Soon. ae aeaali oy ame Ssh Mee oxesins Enric 
Address Dept. A alata ease, ‘330 packages) cost you $9.00, sells Became rari Maer nsec octet ees : Mareh 
ee ete : ‘ ase (520 pe msg 
S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, inoi ! sietimetee cinieaiey ie. OLE LE OE Te have 
1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. his son 
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V AY \ 
| COUTSE, CVETY ¢ eacier wants toget away this Sum 
'9 de be: 
. ferns 
and of course/qaimamevery teacher wants to make money— 
el Y f 
But How Do Both ? f The great International Compton Service answers the ques- 
| ‘ J tion. You tell us about you and we'll tell you about itt. 
ry) ri 
rs NE third of the teachers of this coun- Compton Service means a lot of work; must be willing to work and work hard in order 
id. try, who don’t go to Summer School, money doesn’t grow on trees. But it also to be able to play hard. There will be plenty 
01 make bedsand wait on tableat summer means a lot of fun, with plenty of time _ of time for both. 
“ resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t to enjoy it, because we teach you how Now, if you have these qualifications, if you 
* make any money. How could they ? to sell this service and how to make are live and ambitious and full of life and will- 
wh Another third take a summer travel that money. Remember, the Comp- _ ing to learn and eager to earn, then sit down 
n- tour and spend what little money they had ton Service is a great International In- tonight and write us fully about yourself. 
al saved and come back broke in the fall and re- stitution with hundreds Not one page, but ten pages if necessary. Don’t 
“4 eretting that they have to come back at all. upon hundreds of women worry about our not reading your answer. We are 
r- The other third just stay home and vege- é (most of them school teach- looking for material—good material—and we'll read 
u. tate. And that isn’t any good either. ers, like you) representing full pages to find it. So sit down, and write us 
ig Now some of you come this year andtry the it. There is no hit or miss oe, _ ne “ TE PRE wee yee 
in Compton Service. policy in the Compton Plan. epee tes your-enasioc sa chon pork 
First of all, this Compton Service gets you You're trained before you start ares aman in many her ae os ‘ work tas tia 
>. away from home and into new surroundings for and you're paid a salary while thing that comes into your mind that you think will 
a while. That is more important toa school _ starting. interest our mind. Pick up your pen, kick out your in- 
| teacher than to any other human being. This summer we can take hibitions, and let fly! There may be more in this for 
—! Second of all, it lets you travel extensively on two hundred teachers between you than you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. 
. Compton money instead of on your money. _ the ages of 25 and 40 into our The — Service is destined to be the greatest 
} And that’s mighty important to anyone. organization. These teachers ——o meson “ ae ee 4 — _ 
And third, it brings you back home with sev- must have some normal or col- $ 1000 a os a th ae 
eral hundred dollars in your pocket. And that _ lege training, with at least two Pr ee 
will ‘ . ; : ° A “Last summer I made earliest and worl: longest 
and is a very comfortable feeling with which to years of teaching experience. acre than $1,000.00 in 
400 begin a new term. The heavier the pocketbook, They must be in perfect health the Compton Service.” i E. COM PTON & CO. 
the lighter the spirit. Of course, selling the and free to travel. And they —Frances Short Dept. A-1, 58 East Washington Strect, Chicago, Ill. 
Mo. 
— 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On ‘account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We greatly re- 
gret that unexpectedly crowded pages 
prevent our including the usual col- 
umn of Answers to Queries. This 
valued department will be resumed 
next month. 


unless re-" 


| 


in the life of this wonderful singer. 
When did he die and where was his 
body taken? 

Rosa Bonheur, born at Bordeaux, 
France, March 22, 1822. What pic- 
tures discussed during this month were 
painted by Rosa Bonheur? Why do 
you think that she, as well as Landseer, 
was fond of animals? Tell what you 
can about the “private menagerie” 
maintained by Rosa Bonheur. Tell in- 
cidents in her life, 


Solution of “Health,” Cross 
Word Puzzle 


(See Page 64) 



















































































New Series of 
Health Instruction Charts 
Sent FREE to Teachers 


In response to more than a thousand requests from 
schools, the Cream of Wheat Company has pre- 

. pared a series of Health Charts to aid the teacher 
in her classroom work on this subject. 


BIOlYIS F LIRIL The reac ta ose pagent with a pi lg 
. ing of children, and contain authoritative dietary 
Rural School and Community AIRIE p 9 : S ul 3 5 ‘cmeeions ; 
(Continued from page 68) L B R 7) T P a . 
niles: ati Weetin. to. *Oemnal*t LEB FI|U/R MOM S|UINBBE he subject ~ugserace prepared in such a way as 
What. is. Saleyhann- coustens? | PIAINIT MSM TIEISIT . be especially i and ren ago a 
Pa erie Me a a the young mind. ey are profusely illustratec 
' : h attractive pictures, and the text is set in large 
near Lancaster, Mass., March 7, 1849. | SILIE|EIP H GIAIMIE|S po oa ’ gee Ste: 
Why is Luther Burbank called “Na- | readable type. ‘The charts are ideal for classroom 
tare’s —? on oy arg work, ‘The first two charts are now ready. 
ions made by him to the plant an 
fruit world. What have you learned J|U|M|P ia B gw 0 g K The charts are FREE toteachers. ‘Tear off the 
about the character and habits of this | [Sm PJA|RMMA i IC 0 coupon now and send it in today; our first supply 
Plant wizard? Tell or read the story | |wiE NiAM ML |T AB es in f h ee | ‘ll ickly be ex 
7 i. | «ae wees con OO is just in from the printer and will quickly be ex- 
learn from his life? Ii LIL Y H L AILIE hausted. 
Sir Edwin Landscer, born in London, | |M|t|LIK S PI|LIALY USE THIS COUPON 


England, March 7, 1802. Where and 
In what connection have you heard 
the name Landseer? What pictures 
have been discussed this month that 
Were painted by Landseer? Why do 
you imagine that Landseer loved ani- 
mals? What animals has he painted? 
Do you suppose he loved to visit the 
zoo when a child? Tell interesting in- 
cidents in his life. 





Enrico Caruso, born in Naples, Italy, | 


March 20, 1874. In what connection 


have you heard the name Caruso? | 


Nave you ever heard anv records of | has 


his songs? Name them. Tell incidents 


























For those who see Truth and would 
follow her; for those who recognize 
Justice and would stand for her, suc- 
cess is not the only thing. Success! 
Why, Falsehood has often. that to 
give; and Injustice often has that to 
give. Must not Truth and Justice have 
something to give that is their own 
by proper right—theirs in essence, 
and not by accident? That they have, 
and not here and now, every one who 


Henry George. 





| 


felt their exaltation knows.— | 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 223 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free a set of your new instruction charts. 


Name 





Name of school.................. 


GN ee ricer eo ae 
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ONLY %1:25;.%:,. 
New EXCELSIOR Telescope 
and Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Until now it has been impossible to obtain a telescope with 
solar eye piece attachment for less than $8 to $10. But because we bought 
up the stock of one of the largest European manufacturers in lenses we are 
enabled to sell you this outfit for $1.85. Think of it—the solar eye piece 
alone is worth more than that amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the 
sun spots as they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses, 

S The Excelsior Telescope has a multiplicity of uses— 
its pleasure is never dimmed—each day discovers 


some new delight. Distinguish faces blocks away. 
Read signs invisible to the naked eye. Use it in 
cases of emergency, 


Take the Excelsior Telescope with you on pleasure 
and vacation trips, and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; mountains 
encircled by vapors; bathers in the surf; tourists 
climbing up the winding paths. 

Fishermen use Telescope on Lakes, Rivers and Bays 





Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discovering 
microbes and germs in plants and seeds, ete, 

For certain classes of outdoor workers the Excelsior Telescope is a 
Who knows but that some time it may prove a source of 


to spy out boats that are taking fish and then move their boat to that 
location, 


positive necessity. 
aid that will repay its cost many times over? 


For Lack of a Spy Glass 


What are you losing for want of a 


great ships and battles have been lost, 
telescope or spy-glass? 


The Excelsior Telescope is mechanically correct—bound in brass, brass safety 
Powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 
Handy to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened is 


OVER 3 FEET LONG 


Heretofore telescopes of this size have sold for 


cap to exclude dust. 


Circumference 5% inches. 
not less than $5 to $8, 

I’. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: 
dows in house,’’ 

L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
great thing. 
almost 80 per cent. concealed.” 


Rutland. Vt., 


COULD SEE SUN SPOTS 
Feb. 10th, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K. 
spots on the sun for the first time in my life.—Dan, C, Safford. 


POSTPAID ABSOLUTE 
PRICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
+] s OR MONEY REFUNDED 





\ 
“Ss FREE 


Spots 


“Can count cattle nearly 20 
miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, and can tell colors and count win- 


“Your solar eye piece is a 
I witnessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol when the sun was 


I have seen the 





: With each Excelsior Telescope we include a- soft, black, imita- 
tion leather carrying case with a shoulder strap at no additional cost. 


EXCELSIOR IMPORTING C0., chi 90 Chambers St., New York 





A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


Oe. 4 € 






Per Secti 
$D SO without Boors 


With Disappearing ¢ “ »29 
Glass Doors___., Per Section 


Qn Approval~Direct to User 





1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes anit 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In willow, 
either mahogany or walnut finish, with doors, $16.25; 
without doors, $13.25. Other styles in different grades 
and finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVALata consider- 
able saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. 2: Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


anuiacturere of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





Since Viking Days 

® cod-liver ‘oil,’ now known to ® 

i be exceptionally rich in the [ 
vitamines, has been a means 
of health and strength to 
tens of thousands. 


Scott's Emulsion 


i‘ cod-liver oil direct vif 
| iS" form not unlike rich 
cream. It helps make 
| &-s- and keep boys, girls 
and grown people sturdy. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 22-22 
@ GD GERD CARED GD GHEE CASS a2 @ 


New WaytoRestore Youth 
and Perfect Figure 


You are only as old as you feel and look. 
To be young you must keep your figure and 
complexion youthful. You must have more 
than just ordinary health, you must be superb- 
ly healthy. You cannot afford to be sickly, 
run down, weak, You cannot afford to ‘et 
your figure grow old. You cannot afford to let 
your complexion be marred by pimples, blotches 
or wrinkles. Beauty of face and form is your 
birthright. Youth is your greatest charm. And 
you can have what you want! Annette Keller- 
mann, world-famous as ‘“‘the perfectly formed 
woman,” has devised a simple new method 
which made her the ideal of sculptors. Thous- 
ands of women have used her secret with amaz- 
ing results. You can too. Prove it in your 
own home on 10 days trial. No drugs or medi- 
cines, Write for free book describing Miss 
Kellermann’s new way to health, youth and 
a perfect figure. Annette Kellermann, Inc., 
Dept. 153, 225 West 39th St., New York. 


Hemstitching and Picoting. New high 


grade, patent 1924. Attach- 
ment with instructions $2. Emb. Needle Free. Works on 
any hi Testi: ial 


N.Rebus Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 


ings,” made into | 
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Picture Study—“The Knitting 
Lesson” 


(Continued from page 52) 


coety began to receive the recognition 
due him. The public had begun to 
realize that, as Millet once said, 
“Beauty does not dwell in the face; 
it radiates forth from the whole 
figure and appears in the suitableness 
of the action to the subject. Beauty 


is expression.” 

Children will like “The Knitting 
Lesson.” They will be interested in 
the little girl and her mother; what 
she is trying to do; and the quaint 
costumes. Peasant life in France and 
other countries; the difficulties of 
farm life in the early days; and the 
clothing worn by the peasants can 
be made into an interestitng story 
for the children. 

The subject of: textiles presents a 
splendid field for the correlation of 
this picture. Such topics as the var- 
ious ways cloth has been made in 
years past; the old Egyptian linen; 
the spinning wheels and looms of 
Colonial days and the modern mam- 
moth machines used in present-day 
manufacture, all make worth-while 
topics. 

By writing to some of the large 
wholesale manufacturing concerns, 
samples of various types of fabrics 
may be obtained and put on display. 
Children may find pictures of spin- 
ning wheels, looms, and so on, to add 
to this collection. 





The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 61) 


with the car, children with the comic 
supplement. 

hatever are we going to do, Rita, 
we who feel so very keenly about 
this old world’s wagging on after we 
are dead and gone? There is so much 
prejudice regarding the matter of reli- 
gious training, and so much need! Will 
the theologs ever get their heads to- 
gether and either solve the problem 
themselves or turn it over to us and 
let us do it for them? 

Who is going to preserve the mores 
for a future wagging world? There 
I go using a horrible Latin word, when 
I promised to keep away from them! 
But I'll at least give you an English 
meaning: “morals” translates it close- 
ly enough for present purposes. Let a 
youngster be as strong as an Indian 
and as clever as a politician, let him 
know the books of the Bible forward 
and backward, but if he doesn’t know 
how to behave himself, he won’t be of 
much help to the world. Still, conduct 
is more a matter of habit than of 
knowledge. Parents must get young 
folks into the right habits of living 
together, or if they can’t do it alone 
they must get the school to help them. 
Those great standards of conduct by 
which the world is now guided, who 
is going to pass them along? 

I guess it’s your job and mine. The 
mantle seems to have fallen on our 
shoulders. I don’t think we can escape 
the task. How are we going to per- 
form it? Well,—that’s another sermon. 

Your uncle, 
Albert. 





“When the will defies fear, when 
the heart applauds the brain, when duty 
throws the gauntlet down to fate, when 
knowledge scorns compromise with 
death—this is heroism.” 





Catalog and directions 15¢. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, lac., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 





GALLI-CURCI prefers 
“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


f Swedenborg’s works. 400 es, 25c postpaid. 
) tg fy 6. Landenberger, Windsor Piace, St. Louls, Mo, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


N Book b . Ha: A. M.,M._D., late of Woman’s 
Medical Callens, Chierne Colts e of ee etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous fair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical, Send 8 stamps for descriptive matte 
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Send for FREE CATALOG of our 
famous flexible, unlined Vici Kid 
PILLOW SHOES 


They fit and feel like akid glove. Require 
ing i Price includes quality 









b . Perfect fit and style. 
SEND YOUR NAME TODAY for in- 







ded eg teresting CATALOG. COMFORT! 
$4.95 PILLOW SHOE CO., Dept. K-1 
Catalog FREE 170 Summer St., BOSTON, Mass. 














EARN, MONEY 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





LUDEN S cougiinons 








Raise Money For Your Class 


The sale of ‘‘Adpenco”’ Hexagon Lead Pencils by your 
pupils affords you an excellent opportunity to raise 
a large fund in a very short time. t is not neces- 
sary for you to invest a single penny as we finance 
the entire proposition. | 

We will send you postpaid 144 best grade lead pen- 
cils enameled in red, blue, green, yellow or maroon 
finish with gilt tips and red rubber erasers, printed 
in either gold or silver with any inscription that you 
may desire up to 40 letters. Inscriptions similar to 
the following are suggested—HAMILTON | HIGI! 
SCHOOL, ATHLETIC FUND; WARREN TROL? 
BOY SCOUTS; WALBROOK M. _E, SUNDA 

SCHOOL; GIRLS CLUB, PRAIRIE HIGH SCHOOL; 
ete. The pencils are to be sold at five cents eac). 
When sold you send us $4.25 and retain $2.95 for 
your class. . : 
“ADPENCO” pencils are good pencils and you will 
be surprised at how fast the pupils will sell the. 
Be sure and print the inscription desired plainly 
Send for your pencils today. ADVERTISING PENCI\. 
COMPANY, Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Maryland 


SS a 


Advertising Pencil Co., Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send prepaid 144 Adpenco Pencils in__ ___color finis! 


imprinted si <a 
We agree to sell them and remit $4.25 to you in accordance w 
your advertisement. 





Name 
Address 





r. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R, I, 


Name of School.......... BOGIOM 6. hese es 





March . 
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VITAMINES 





Sauerkraut 
Good ForTeeth 


EALTH authorities and teachers 
throughout the country are realizing 
the great importance to pupils of sound 


teeth. Health and happiness, not only in 
youth, but in age, depend largely on teeth 
conditions. Defective molars interfere with 
the progress of the pupil; and it is appall- 
ing to read the statistics showing the num- 
ber of children whose teeth need treatment. 


Foods rich in vitamines, minerals, salts and 
lime, the bone-building properties, should 
be a part of the diet of every school child. 
Doctor Kurt H. Thoma, Associate Professor 
of Oral Pathology, Harvard University 
Dental School, in his advice on mouth hy- 
giene, recently called attention to the ne- 
cessity of a diet containing vitamines. 


One of the remarkable truths discovered about 
sauerkraut is that it is extremely rich in vita- 
mines, salts and minerals. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director of the Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health, conducted by Good House- 
keeping, wrote in response to a letter of in- 
quiry: “Cabbage is one of the vegetables which 
is found to be the richest in vitamines. It con- 
tains all three of the vitamines. I am there- 
fore, a great believer in the free and extensive 
use of cabbage, especially when it is raw. 


“But after all, I think there is no form in 
which cabbage can be used to such an advan- 
tage as in Sauerkraut. I wish, too, that the 
lovers of sauerkraut would eat it raw. It is 
much more wholesome that way, and I think it 
more palatable. All the vitamines which it con- 
tains are preserved in the raw state.” 


D. E. Herter, of THE DENTAL SUMMARY, 
which is also the organ of the Defensive-Diet 
League of America, continually endorses sauer- 
kraut for like reasons; and other famous men 
here and abroad add their testimony. 


But to know all about this wonderful dish—not 
only a health dish but a delicious one, too— 
send for the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.”’ In addition to its ability to help keep 
one in prime condition, Sauerkraut is a prize 
part of the daily menus in thousands of homes, 
hotels, sanitariums and restaurants. The book- 
let contains 45 new ways to serve this valu- 
able food. 


Teachers—send for as many booklets as you 
may need to distribute to your pupils. Have 
them read it. You will be serving not only the 
pupils, but their parents as well. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
delicatessen stores and meat markets—Order 
it at hotels and restaurants.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE 


as ‘ ‘ 
eS SS SS 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
| Clyde, Ohio l 
Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | 
jour free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am os 
WCREMUE? WEN? 3545 cs baw eObuU sess ecu School, 
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Right and Wrong in Physical 
Education 
(Continued from page 28) 


They ride in automobiles wherever 
they want to go. If they walk, they 
tread on hard pavements instead of 
on soft earth. Now, Nature has not 
been able to change the human organ- 
ism as rapidly as our habits of life 
have changed; apparently she never 
anticipated that people would try to 
get along with as little physical activ- 
ity as most people get along with to- 
day. What are the implications of 
this fact? That we should adopt a 
type of physical education which will 
require the young to climb, to run, to 
breathe deeply, to bend, stretch, twist 
the body so as to exercise the great 
internal organs that are involved in 
the digestion and assimilation of food 
and the destruction and elimination of 
poisons. The accomplishment of this 
aim should be the principal task of 
physical education. Any system which 
is not built upon this conception of 
the needs of people in modern life, re- 
flecting changed habits of living, is 
not a proper system to be introduced 
into the schools. 


Improving Teaching Through 
Educational Tests 
(Continued from page £8) 


tory the whole situation for her. 

Work in arithmetical terms resoives 
itself into two types: ability to recog- 
nize in the example the terms named 
by the teacher, as_ tested above, 
and ability to name the terms of the 
example correctly. The second ability 
is more advanced than the first and 
may be tested by the following inven- 
tory. Place on the blackboard the 
same examples as are illustrated in the 
recognition test, with no terms listed. 
Tell the children to number in a list 
on their papers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 50, 99. After each number, have 
the children write the term name of 
the number as it is used in the exam- 
ples on the blackboard. 

The procedure of giving informal 
tests like these is simple; the results 
tell just what the teacher wishes to 
know; the tests can be used year after 
year; and they are well worth the 
time and thought spent in their con- 
struction. Informal tests of this na- 
ture should always be prepared with 
great care in the beginning so as to 
cover the field with thoroughness and 
without overlapping. The procedure 
should be worked out simply and care- 
fully, and followed as exactly as if it 
were a standard test. A copy of the 
test, the instructions, and all results 
should be kept from year to year for 
the sake of economy of time and com- 
parison of results. Such a method of 
attack in skill subjects at this time of 
year will result in well-motivated re- 
view work and pointed reteaching. 

Inventory tests need not be limited 
to the field of arithmetic fundamentals 
alone, although the very nature of 
computation permits the necessary 
analysis and complete survey of each 
unit of work. A most useful survey 
of form and punctuation in letter 
writing might be devised, to show the 
teacher just what points have not been 
mastered. Inventories of speech cor- 
rection habits covering the course of 
study for the grade may be made. 
A valuable test in any subject is an 
inventory of the special vocabulary of 
the new units taught during the year. 
Spelling tests including all the words 
studied during the semester, geography 
tests inventorying the semester’s wor 
in locations, products, and so on, and 
tests in many other subjects may be 
designed by the teacher who wishes 
her year’s work to be more complete 
and more scientific. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE:—The Wisconsin Inven- 
tory Tests may be purchased from the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. One copy of the test de- 
sired should be ordered for each pupil and 
one for the teacher. No accessory ma- 
terial is needed. 


You live but once, so make your best 
of life—EHuripides. 
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Large photo shows our native Hawaiian instruc- | 
tors, known as Clark's Hawaiians. Photo two is 
Messrs. Dettborn and Howard, broadcasting from WE | 
A F Radio Station, New York. Photo number three is 
Harry J. Clark, chief instructor. These professors welcome 
you as a student and offer you absolutely free a beautiful, full tone, 
a genuine $18.00 Ha 

a) waiian Guitar when 

) you enroll. Look 
into this offer and 
i} rush coupon to us 
for particulars. 






























é 
With our short cut method of instruction, ay 
will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had any 
musical training, you will quickly get on, because our nine 
experts have perfected a course of home instruction which 
is as simple as learning A B C’s. We don't depend upon 
printed lessons only for your success, but we furnish photo- 
graphs of our professors playing, diagrams, charts and phono- 
graph records. To prove this is as easy, we will send you 
your first lesson free. 


‘ Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of our students, we will 
send free without obligation, our first lesson. Also receive our big 
book which gives particulars’ about our course, Write for your free 

book and your free lesson today. 






















HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 723 


of New York Academy of Music 
100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please rush your book, “How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar” and my first free lesson. Also reserve a 
gift Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in 
no way whatever. 






Reveniian Studio of 
New York Academy of Music 


Studio 723-100 Fifth Ave. 
New York Cit 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for teachers. Work 
along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at 
least $200 Monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 
Wate for particulars. J. $. PERRY, Dept. B23, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 
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“Why, yes. I designed it and I made it. 
Otherwise I couldn’t afford to have it.” 























“Why! I didn’t know you could design 
and make gowns.” 

“T couldn’t. But fortunately I read of a 
wonderful school that comes right into 
your own home so that during your spare 
moments you can learn this beneficial art. 
And girls—it’s exceedingly fascinating to 
see the garments, made during the instruc- 
tion, come into being out of practically 
nothing. And the joy of wearing them, 


knowing that you, yourself, created them! 
Why girls,” Alice went on, “I can now 
have three beautiful gowns for the money 
I formerly paid for one. On this one 
gown alone I saved several times the cost 
of the instruction.” 

“Over 21,000 women have taken this in- 
struction. You girls ought to take it up, 
why don’t you?” 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, should 
mail the coupon at once for Free Sample 
Lessons from this wonderful system. 





Alice Springs a Surprise 
= HY, Alice, you look lovely to- 


You seem like a dif- 


day. 
That gown is wonder- 


ferent girl. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Cut the Coupon 
and mail it be- 4 
“s 


ful. It seems to give you a much 4. tum. @ ese pt 
better figure and the coloring 1S ingthe Rochester, ©. Y. 
just right for your complexion. page y Send me. FREE SAMPLE_ LES- 
Wait till George sees you now.” Y” nere checked. Tell me how to, easily ieatn 
It is nice, isn’t it? I am now ¢ to Design and make Gowns or Hats, 
making a black velvet evening ' [J Gown Designing (Millinery 


gown. Wait until you see that.” 
“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 


| Name 


| Address 
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Helpful. Books for Teachers 


FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Home and Playground. Pro- 
vides games for every age, purpese, and occasion. 320 pages. Cloth. 
Price $1.50. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 

PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-Winning Plans for Successful 
Teaching. Covers practically every phase of a. teacher’s work. One 
of the most helpful books of its kind ever published. 320 pages. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20, 

EVERY DAY PLANS. For Teachers of All Grades. Provides usable, 
helpful material for every day in the year. 3 volumes, Flexible cloth 
covers. 476 pages. Price $1.50. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
446 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, The Most Complete Entertain- 
ment Book Ever Offered. Supplies abundant material for every occa- 
sion. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 


mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 

HOW I DID IT. More than 700 Helpful Ideas, Plans, and Devices for 
Teachers embracing every branch of school work. 320 pages. Cloth. 
Price 80 cents. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 

POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books I and II. Each book contains 
over 200 of the poems most often requested by teachers for publi 
tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 214 pages each. Cloth. 
Price each book 80 cents, Either book with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Either book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 

PRACTICAL SELECTIONS. From Twenty Years of Normal Instruc- 
ter-Primary Plans. A book of a thousand helps and suggestions. 
320 pages. Cloth. Price 80 cents. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 

THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and II. Each book 
contains 30 large patterns including 20 of Mother Goose characters. 
Heavy paper covers. Price each book 60 cents, Either book with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either book with 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 

THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II. Each book con- 
tains 30 large patterns. Book I has animals, birds, boys and girls of 
other countries, etc, Book II has animals and Mother Goose charac- 
ters. Heavy paper covers. Price each book 60 cents. Either book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Ejithe> book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Books for Both Teachers and Pupils 


REQUIRED POEMS—In Four, Books. Prepared from the required poem 
lists of states having carefully arranged syllabi. Book I for Grades 
1 and 2; Book II for Grades 3 and 4; Book III for Grades 5 and 6; 
Book IV for Grades 7 and 8. 160 to 208 pages each. Cloth. Each 
book 80 cents. In quantities 60 cents each. 

GRADED GEMS OF THOUGHT. A choice collection of memory gems 
arranged for all grades. Teacher's Fdition, for all grades, flexible 
cloth, 30 cents. Pupils’ books, one for each of the eight grades, 
paper, 4 cents each. 

HAPPY HOUR READERS. Delightful books that teach reading in an 
interesting way. Four books, one for each half of the lst and 2nd 
years. For more complete description and prices see page 102 of 
February, 1925, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

GRADED LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. A series of inexpensive 
books providing a complete course in Language for all grades. For 
more complete description and prices see page 102 of February, 1925, 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans. . 

THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES. Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers for use in upper grades and high schools. 
See complete list with prices on page 92 of February, 1925, Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Popular Entertainment Books 













Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Faxon. Paper..........0.0ccccccccccceees 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Faxon. Paper......0...0........... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Faxon. Paper.................... 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Faxon. Paper........ 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Faxon. Papet......... 35 
Closing Day Exercises. Faxon. Paper..w...............:-ccec0e--0-+-- 35 
Plays for School Days. Signor. Paper .ni.............ccccccssscsscccssccescsccescecececnsseee 35 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Signor, Paper e................cccccccccccccceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeBD 
Little Plays and Exercises—Books I, II and III. Each book... 35 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Paper .....0000.000...cccccccccceeeeeeeeees : 











Choice School Speaker. Paper. .u........00.0..000.0cccccecccececcceeeeeeeeeees 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. Paper........ 30 
Japanese Entertainments, Sigmon. o.oo... 20.0.0... cecceseecceccesceceeccssesceceeeeccecesceeens 40 
Colonial Minuets.  Sigmor.....................20cccecccceeceeeeeeneeee 25 
Opening Exercises for Schools. Sanders..... 35 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. Paper bound, 


40 cents; cloth bound... 








For full descriptions of the above books see previous 
issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or send 
for a FREE copy of our 1924-25 Year Book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°réerdcer.ytice 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn,—San Francisco, Calif. 
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-* The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 90) 


same dough as macaroni. Spaghetti 
is much smaller in circumference. 
Vermicelli is smaller than spaghetti 
and has no hole in it. Sometimes the 
dough is pressed very flat and thin 
and letters of the alphabet are cut 
from it. They are often used in soup. 
The macaroni of a creamy color is a 
better product than the very white 
macaroni.- Macaroni should double it- 
self in size in cooking. It is a very 
nutritious and also inexpensive food. 
The Italian people use much macaroni. 

Cereals are an important food be- 
cause they contain a large amount of 
nourishment and also because they are 
cheap. Cereals most commonly used 
are wheat, rye, oats, rice, barley, and 
corn. Wheat is the most important 
one because more bread is made from 
it than from any other grain. Cereals 
contain a fiber-like substance (largely 
cellulose). Long cooking softens the 
cellulose and breaks up the starch 
grains so that the digestive juices in 
the body can mix with them. 

Whole wheat bread is made from 
whole wheat flour in combination with 
milk, fat, sugar, salt, and yeast. This 
bread is dark in color.. The flour is 
darker and not ground so fine as the 
flour from. which white bread is made. 
Whole or entire wheat flour is made 
by removing the outer skin or husk 
from the grain of wheat, then grind- 
ing the remainder of the kernel, thus 
keeping all of the rich food material 
of the wheat in the flour. Because 
whole wheat bread has so much food 
value in it, it is especially good for 
growing children. 

The recipe for cocoa was given in 
the February issue of NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

The recipes can be made smaller or 
larger by dividing or multiplying by 
the proportional part of twenty, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in the 
school. 

All measurements are level in these 
recipes.. To measure one-half or one- 
fourth teaspoon, fill the bowl of the 
spoon and level it off with a knife. Cut 
through the contents in the bowl of 
the spoon lengthwise in the middle 
and you have two halves, then cut 
across the spoon and you will have 
fourths. 

When butter, flour, and milk are 
cooked together as in the case of the 
milk mixture for both potato soup and 
cream of pea soup, it is sometimes 
called white sauce. In the macaroni 
and cheese recipe the white sauce has 
cheese added to it. White’ sauce, or 
cream sauce as it is sometimes called, 
may be made thicker by adding flour. 

These menus are chosen because they 
contain a large quantity of milk, and 
fruits and vegetables that can be se- 
cured with little difficulty at this season 
of the year. They are also inex- 
pensive, 

One cup of potato soup will give 
about 200 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich, made of two slices of bread 
and two teaspoons of butter, will give 
about 267 calories. 

One-half cup of prune pudding will 
give about 100 calories. 

Two tablespoons of custard sauce 
will give about 40 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup of milk (% pint size) will 
give about 170 calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu per person will be about 787 
with’ cocoa, or about 777 with milk. 

One cup of cream of pea soup will 
give about 175 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich, made of two slices of bread 
and two teaspoons of butter, will give 
about 267 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of baked macaroni 
and cheese will give about 160 calories. 

One-half cup of apple sauce will give 
about 112 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup of milk (% pint size) will 

give about 170 calories. 
| The total number of calories in this 
Beng per person will be about 894 
with cocoa, or about 884 with milk. 
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Pleasing model, rosewood finish, high! , 
polished, bow included, is our present to you 

for selling only 34 packets of Garden Spot See: 

, pee easy sellers at ro cts. Mammoth size, bri; 

colored packet. Send no money now. Write for seeds t 

Wetrust you. When scld send $3.40 collected and Vio! 

yours, or choice from big catalogue sent with seeds. Noextra 

money or postage to pay. ; 

Lancaster County Seed Co., Station 62, PARADISE, P.’. 


Seized and 
Sold for Taxes 


$ 45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
$ 50 for: 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba, 
$378 for.claim near mines that have paid million; 
Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. All offered at 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 down 
and easy monthly payments. Send for illustrated list 
describing the above and hundreds of properties 
seized and sold for taxes. Send no money, send for 
list to-day so you will have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street West, 
District 81S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


SOMETHING NEW 


Send us $1.50 and your Photo, we will make you 
25 standard size 2'4x3}4 printed on 8x10 Foto 
Letter Paper, will not crack or break in folding, 
fine for Applications, original returned intact. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 
5 cents for sample. AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO 
SERVICE, Dept. O, Bristol, Vermont. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. , 
I wear them day and night. 


¥ 













































reed higgd J got deaf a sd 
make you ear. ress 

GEORGE P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Medicated Ear Drum 
Co. (lnc.) Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 








Se reading you want. Sci- 
d ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
=~ question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 

for this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52issues). 
FINDER, S52 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


/BUNIONS 


FEDODYYE th mewn ae Sener 
le iTr:08' ins’ 1e um 
vanishes as though by magic. THEN XOU WILL 


HAVE " 
SENT ON TRIAL 


[east to have relief from Bunions. I want you to 

Sh he hy OS 
x e' '. Simply wri 

ind’say, 'T want to try PEDUDYNE.” Address 


KAY LABORATORIES Dept. a-708 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


For Basketry 


USE SOUTH CAROLINA LONG 
LEAF PINE NEEDLES 


Put up in half pound bundles. Price 25 cents 

per bundle or 50c per pound. Samples on request. 

Address MISS JANE KETCHEN, Home Demonstration 
Dept., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


toda: 
PA 



































Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
onlyl2 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell ac 
Special Price, Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 
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Foe, 
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SEND US YOUR FILMS 


fail us 20 with any 
six prints. o1 send us eis 
20c fo \e 

some e! 

















SEX OLOGY | 
—oenerenpearenennd by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
7 imparts in one volume : 
{ Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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